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PART V. 

OF TfHfe MOST IMPORTANT OBJECtS 6P 
ATTENTION TO A E£AD£R OF HISTORY. 



LECTURE XXXIIL 

Different Obje&s to different Perfons. An Ac-- 
quaintance with the Hijlory of our own Country 
ujeful to Perfons in all Ranks of Life. Peculiar 
Ufs of Biography. Biographia Britannica^ and 
other Biographical Huntings. IVe ought parti^ 
cularly to attend to the Connexion of Caufe and 
EffeCi in all the Changes of human Affairs. IVhat 
Prejudices to he more particularly guarded againft^ 
Afcribing too much or too little^ to general^ or 
particular Caujes ; too many^ or too few Caujes. 
tncowveniences of both. 

We are now advanced to the laft divifion 
of our ixih]tQty namely, to point out the moji 
proper obje&s of attention^ either to an hifto- 
rian, or to a reader of hiflory, that is to dired 
a perfon to thofe parts of hiftory which will 

Vol. II. R mod 
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ffloil tend to form his judgment and direct his 
conduct ; which was one of the lifes which 
hiftory was fhown to anfwer in the beginning 
of this' courfe, and the only one with which 
we have any concern at prefent. What ob- 
jeds thofe are that amufe the imagination 
and intereft the paiiions, are confidered in 
another courfe of ledures, viz. that on phi^ 
lofbphical criticifm^ 

Since there is an infinite variety in the bu« 
finefs of human life, different clailes of men 
require different kinds of information, accord- 
ing to their different flations in life. It were 
vain, therefore, to prefcribe one fcope, or 
view, to every hiftorian. He may, if he 
pleafes, write for one clafs of men, and thcre^. 
fore, with great propriety and advantage, in- 
troduce that kind of information only which 
is peculiarly ai^ipted to them 5 or, writing for 
the ufe of mankind in general, confiiling both 
of the fpeculative and pra6lical part of them ^ 
he jnay compofe a hiflory of fuch materials 
as promife to be of the mofl general ule; 
containing maxims and examples both for the 
diredion of thd more adive part of mankind^ 
and'alfo the mod rational entertainment for 
the fcholar and the gentleman. 
With refpedt to a reader of hiflory, it is ob- 

irious 
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vious to remark, in the firft place, as has been 
mentioned more than once already, that every 
perfon will beft find his account in fludying 
the hiftory of his pwn country, or profeffion, 
and that both in a fpeculative and practical 
View. 

If a perfon be called to bear an adive part 
in the tranfadions of his country, cither ,by 
preiiding in its councils, direding its force, or 
performing any thing which will probably 
enter into its hifiory ; as his particular con- 
du€t is only a part^ and a continuation^ of a fe- 
ries of councils, and a train of exploits, which 
began before he was born, all the parts of 
which are {kviGLly conneded in an infinite va- 
riety of ways, no fucceeding part, fuch as he 
is adting, can be well conducted without a re* 
gard to the preceding. For inftance, how ill- 
qualified would a general be tjp conduct a fii* 
ture war againft France who was unac- 
quainted with the condudt of the laft war; 
when every new expedition and dratagem 
would neceflarily have fome kind of reference 
to, or be guided by, a former expedition or 
ftratagem. But the lad war could not be 
thoroughly underftood without fome kilow- 
ledge of thofe preceding it. In the fame man- 
ner we may argue the nedeflity of, at leaft, a 

B % general 
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general knowledge of the whole of the Englifh 
hiftory to every Bnglifh commander. 

But the knowledge of hiftory is ftill more 
neceffary to a minifter of ftate. For every 
treaty that is made with any nation, and every 
meafure that is taken with refpedt to it, mnft 
necef&rily be adapted to the preceding tranf^ 
adions of every kind with that natkm. 

An intimate acquaintance with the In&orj 
of our country is no lefs neceffary to every 
perfon who is concerned in the enading, or 
in the adminrftration of our /au)s. The con- 
duGt of a divine too, whether of the efiablifh- 
ment, or a non-conformift, fhould, in many 
particulars, be direded by a knowledge of the 
hiftory of our country, both ecclefiaftical and 
•civil ; and the like is necelTary, or uleful, in 
a greater or lefs degree, to every inhabitant o( 
the country. Befides> what mote inviting 
fubjedl of contemplation can a recluie perfon 
make choice of, than to trace the revolutions 
in church and ftate which his own country 
has undergone, to enter into the caufes of them> 
and fee the manner of their operation. 

If a perfon read hiftory for real ufe, and the 
diredion of his condudl in his own profeflion^ 
biography will anfwcr his purpofe more efiec- 
tually than general hiftory. Lives have been 

publifhed 
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publiihed of particular perfons of every fta- 
tion and profeflion, princes, generals, ilatef- 
men, divines, phllofophers, and even artiAs of 
«very kind, which are of excellent ufe to in- 
fpire a fpirit of emulation in perfons of the 
iame fiation and profefllon. Thofe in the J5/b- 
graphia Britanmca are excellently adapted to 
this pnrpofe, but the General Biographical Dic^ 
tionary^ though exceedingly ufeful, will not 
completely anfwer this end. The accoimts it 
contains of the perfons whofe lives are intro- 
duced into it are too concife« And we can- 
not become fufficiently interefied in any cha- 
racter, io as to have our ^emulation and other 
generous palfions excited by it, unlefs we have 
an opportunity of feeing it in a variety of 
lights, and thereby forming a pretty particu- 
lar and intimate acquaintance with it. 

A fhort deicription in a few words (fuch as 
is given of great men in many general hifto- 
rics) is not fufficient to give a clear idea of a 
charader. It muft be dwelt upon a confider- 
able time before it can afFe£t the imagination, 
and mtereft the palfions. Indeed, this efFedt 
cannot be produced by any general and ab- 
ftradl defcription whatever. Thofe charac- 
ters only affeft the imagination, and intereft 

the palfions^ which we form to ourfclves from 

B3 the 
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the reprefentation of a detail of a£tions, and 
a courfe of condud of fome extent. 

It IS almoft needleft to obferve (though it 
be of the utmoft importance to attend to it) 
that in propofing to ourfelvcs the imitation of 
any perfon or action, we fhould take care that 
the circumftances of the two cafes be perfedlly 
alike. Otherwife a fimilar condu6l will have 
very different confequences. Yet the circum- 
flances of human conduft are fo various, and 
changes are fo imperceptible in a courfe of 
time, that men of the greateft fagacity are 
often deceived by fimilar appearances, and be- 
trayed, by them into great abfurdities in their 
condudl. Thus pope Paul V\ in the year 
1606, thought to imitate Gregory VII. in lay- 
ing the whole ftate of Venice under an inter- 
did. But time had greatly leffened the terror 
of papal menaces. The Venetians prohibited 
the reading of the mandate. 

Secondly, if we read hiftory like philofo- 
phers, we muft principally attend to the con- 
nexion of cauje and effeSf^ in all the great 
changes of human afiairs. We ought never 
to be fatisfied with barely knowing an event, 
but endeavour to trace all the circumftances 
in the fituation of things which contribi^ed 
cither to produce or facilitate j to haften or 
^o retard it, and clearly fee the manner of 

their 
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their operation j by which we fhall be better 
able to form a judgment of the ftate of poli- 
tical affairs in future. time, and take our mea- 
fures with greater wifdom, and a more realbn-* 
able profpe£l of fuccefs. 

Thus a perlbn who confineB himfelf ftriftly 
to natural hiftory contents himfelf with giv- 
ing a faithful accoimt of the appearances of 
nature ; but a philofopher employs himfelf in 
obferving the analogies of thofe appearances, 
in order to difcover the general laws of nature, 
and produce future appearances from known 
preceding circumftances. 

In this cafe alio the political philofopher has 

the fame prejudices to guard againft that phi- 

lofbphers in generaj have; particularly the 

two extremes of fimplicity and refinement. 

Some, not confidering the vaft variety there 

is in the fprings of human condu^, are never 

induced to go beyond one obvious reaibn of a 

great event. Others again affign fo many rea- 

ibns for the rife and fall of flates, that we are 

fo far from wondering that they rofe fo early, 

or fell fo foon as they did, that we cannot 

help being furprifed that they rofe no earlier, 

higher, or fafter, and that they fell no lower, 

or fooner, than they did. When hiftorians, like 

Mr. Hume, aflign a great number of reafons 

for every political meafure, there is this ad- 

9 4 vantage 
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vantage in it, that though it be highly impn> 
bable that all of them fhould have been clOvl^ 
ally thought of at the time, yet, of fo many, 
fome would probably have been attended to, 
and have had real weight with the perfons 
concerned ; and the reader in this cafe may 
choofe what caufes he thinks did moft proba- 
bly contribute to bring about the event. This 
method is certainly fairer and better than pro-f 
nouncing dogmatically that this or the other 
pircumftance was the true caufb of the event, 
when it could not have produced it fingly, 
though its operation was neceflary; or when 
it was the laft in operation of a train which 
gave birth to the event, and in refpeft of 
which it was no more than a fecondary caufe^ 
and tlierefore not fo deferving of notice as the 
primary caufe. 

I fhall endeavour to make myfelf utiderr 
Hood by a few examples of the principal of 
thefe cafes. Montefquieu is pne of the moft 
excellent of all political writers, but his lively 
manner of expreffion is very apt to lead his 
readers into mifiakes, if they do not make life 
of fome parts of his works to explain others. 
Thus it is too peremptory to fay, as he does, 
that the blood of Lucretia put an end to kind- 
ly power at Rome ; that the debtor appearing 
f overed with wounds made a change in the 

form 
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form of the republic j ^ that the fight of Vir^ 
ginia put an end to the power of the Decern* 
Tirs, and that a view of the robe and body of 
Csefar enflaved Rome. This is certainly afcrib^ 
ing too much to JpeQacles^ without telling us 
what was the reafon why fuch fpediacles, in 
thofe particular circumflances, had fo much 
influence. For, as he himfelf excellently 6b« 
ierves, if a particular event, as the lofs of a 
battle, be the ruin of a ilate, there mufi have 
been a more general reafon, why the lofs of 
a battle would ruin it. The fame remark 
may be applied here. 

Boiingbroke excellently fhows, in a fami* 
liar and flriking inliance, that we muft en«p 
deavour \xy look farther than the neareft cauie 
in politics. The mifery.of England, he fays, 
under James II. was owing to his bigotry, 
that to the exile of the royal family, that to 
the ufurpation of Cromwell, that to the civil 
war, and that to oppreflion. 

Writers who, with fo pofitive an air, aflfed 
to afcribe the greateft events to fingle cauies 
are very apt to contradi£l themfelves when, 
in feparate parts of their works, they have oo» 
caiion to fpeak of two or more caufea whiclt 
were equally neceiTary to the event. Thuft 
Jilontefquieu fays in one place, that what* 
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ever Charles IL of England meant, certain it 
is that his condud eflablifhed the fuperiority 
of France in Europe ; in another place, that 
a numerous nobility without efiates has been 
a great caufe of the grandeur and power of 
France. But in other places he very juftly 
afligns other reafons for the amazing increafe 
of the French power. And though in the 
paiTage quoted above, he feems to afcribe too 
much to mtxtfpe&acles^ in the revolutions of 
the Roman ilate; yet in his treatife on the 
rife and fall of that empire, he gives a moll 
judicious detail of many caufes which concur- 
red to produce thofe events. Indeed, many 
circumftances are really neceflary to alrboft 
every event ; and, as was obferved in a for- 
mer part of this courfe, it is very ufeful to re- 
fled on what minute incidents the greateft 
events do often abfolutely depend, notwith- 
Handing the acknowledged influence of gene- 
ral caufes. I (ball juft add a few more exam**- 
pies of this kind here to thofe mentioned in 
•another view before. 

Mr. Hume obfervcs that Pope Clement 
would probably have confented to the divorce 
of Hen. VIII. and confequently that the re* 
formation would have been prevented from 
taking place in England, at leaft at that time, 

and 
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and in that manner, if a perfon who carried a 
particular letter from Henry to the pope had 
not been detained by an tinforefeen accident 
beyond the day appointed. Voltaira fome- 
where fays, that a ftone thrown a little harder, 
in a battle in which Mahomet was dunned 
with a blow from one, would have given a 
different turn to th&hiftory of all the eaft; 
and that a pair of gloves of a particular fa- 
ihion, which the duchefs of Marlborough re- 
fufed queen Ann, and a glafs of water which, 
by an afFeded miftake, ihe let fall in her 
prefence upon lady Mafham's gown, changed 
the face of affairs in Europe. And it is cer- 
tain, notwithflanding all the folid reafons 
which are given for the rife of the French, 
and the declenijon of the Spanish power after 
the difcovery of America, that had Henry IV. 
Richlieu, and Lewis XIV. been Spaniards, 
and Philip II. and his fucceffors been French, 
the hiftory of thofe two nations, as Mr. Hume 
fays, would have been entirely reverfed. 

Voltaire, juftly ridiculing the manner in 
which fome politicians reafon after events, 
fays, that " if Germany in the time fucceed- 
" ing Charles V. had fallen to decay ; had 
*' the Turks invaded one part of it ; and had 
*^ the other called in foreign maftcrs, politi- 

" cians 
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*^ cians would not have failed to declare, that 
** Germany^ already torn in pieces by inteC* 
^' tine diviiions, could not have fubfifted any^ 
" longer ; and would have-demonitrated from 

the peculiar form of its government, that 

the great number of its princes, and a plu- 
^ rality of religions, had neceffarily prepared 
** the way for its ruin and inevitable flavery. 
*' And, indeed," he adds, " as far as human 
•* forefight could reach, the caufes of the de- 
•* dine of the Roman empire were not fo 
*' obvious." 

An opinion of the profound policy of parti- 
cular perfons is often the occafion of great 
iniftakes with refpedl to the caufes of im- 
portant events. How many extravagant things 
are albribed to the intelligence and fchemes of 
Cromwell; and how abfurd is the opinion 
which was common in France, that Rich- 
lieu was the only perfon who caufed Guftavus 
the Great to turn his arms againft Germany ! 

It is very poflible that the afiairs of empires 
are in fad conduded with no deeper policy, 
or greater reach of thought, than mankind in 
general exert in the management of their own 
private affairs ; only the things themfelves 
are more important, and therefore make a 
greater figure in the eye of the world. Vol- 
taire 
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taire well bbfcrves, that it is not a fuperior 
/bare of penetration that makes ftatefmen. 
All men who have any tolerable degree of 
underflanding can nearly difcern what is their 
intereft. A common citizen of Amilerdam 
or Bern, he fays, knows as much on this head 
as Sejanus, Ximenes, Buckingham, Richlieu, 
or Mazarine. This is certain, that all the ca- 
pital events in this world, which have contri- 
buted to bring about a better ilate of things 
in general, all the fituations in human al&irs 
favourable to liberty, virtue, and happinefs, 
were brought about in a manner independent 
of the policy, the defigns, or even the wifhes, 
of all human beings, and muft be afcribed 
wholly to the good providence of God, wifely 
over-ruling the pailions and powers of men to 
his own benevolent purpofes. 



LECTURE XXXIV. 

General Qbfervations on political MeaJUres. JVheit 
perfonal Confiderations may be fuppofed to influ^ 
ence public Meafures^ and ivhen not. Difference 
between the true^ and the declared Motives to 
TranfaClionSy IVars^ &c, All jufi reafoning on 
the Connexion ofCaufe and EffeCf capable of being 

f educed 
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reduced to Pradtice . Periods ofHiftory more par^ 
ticularly worthy of Attention. The Connexion of 
Sacred and Prophane Hijlory. The Succ^ion of 
the four Monarchies. Hiftory of the Grecian 
Commomvealths ^ why interejling^ and what to be 
learned from it. 

Notwithstanding the propriety of af- 
figning political reafons for political meafures, 
there is no doubt but that where they depend 
upon one perfon, or a few, perfonal conlide- 
rations enter very much into them. Princes, 
though politicians, are ftill men. In abfolutc 
monarchies, and particularly in Eaftern coun- 
tries, almoft every great event is afcribed by 
the moft judicious hiftorians to the effedls of 
private paflions; and queen Elizabeth, though, 
no doubt, fhe had political reafons for the un- 
natural part Ihe aded towards Mary queen of 
Scots, is not without reafon thought to have 
been determined to it, in fome meafure, by 
her envy of her beauty and accomplifliments. 

It is a good general rule, that whatever de- 
pends upon a few perfons may often be afcrib- 
ed to unknown caufes, but that what depends 
upon a great number is beil accounted for by 
determinate and known caufes. Individuals 
may cfcape the influence of general paflions, 
but multitudes are aduated by grofs and fen- 

iible 
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fible motives. Befides, multitudes are not 
a/hamed of being governed by a regard to the 
intereft of the whole body; whereas fuch 
motives may influence the conduA of particu- 
lar perfons, as they will not avow, and which 
there are no means of difcovering. 

We find in Polybius, . th^t in his time the 
declared reafons of the condud of princes and 
flates were different from the true motives of 
their condud. But even this author could 
have no conception, from any thing he had 
feen, of the great refinement of modern poli- 
tics in this refpeft. To fee the fpirit of bene- 
volence, tcndernefs, equity, and honour, that 
appears in all our declarations of war, and 
the manifeilos which are publifhed upon en-* 
tering an enemy's country, a common reader 
would think that the princes of Europe were 
more than men j but then he would be fur- 
prifed that when all princes entertained thofc 
excellent pacific fentiments, they fliould be 
obliged to have recourfe to fanguinary me- 
thods in order to terminate their differences. 
He would think that when all parties con- 
cerned were fo happily difpofed, they would 
bear every thing from one another rather than 
go to war. 

This attention to the connexion of caup^ 

and 
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and ^cB ottght by no means to be confined to 
philofophers. It is the intereft of the adive 
flatefman dofely to fiudy it. For, as Boling- 
broke obferves, the great benefit we ought to 
derive from the ftudy of hiflory cannot be 
reaped, unlefs we accuflom onrfelves to com- 
pare the conduA of difilerent governments, 
and to obferve the methods they did purfue, 
and the meafures they might have pnrfned ; 
with the actual confeqnences that followed 
the one ; and the probable or poflibie confix 
quences of the other. 

Befides, in politics, as in every other branch 
of iludy, all juft reafoning on the connexiop 
of caufe and efFeA is capable of being reduced 
to pradice. A theory, or a general rule of 
condud, can only be derived from the obfer- 
vation of a train of caufes and eiFedls in real 
life } and all ading is at random without re- 
gard to fbme theory. Indeed, it is impoffible 
to z& at all without fome vte^^zxA that view 
direded by fome hypothejis^ to which the event 
is expefted to correfpond. Is it not then bet- 
ter to form to ourfelves the beft hypothefis 
about human a^ons that we can colled from 
reading and obfervation, than to ad abfolute- 
ly at random \ and is it not better^ and fafer, 
to follow a more perfed theory than a more 

Vnperfed cme? 

Thirdly^ 
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Thirdly, there are certain periods in the 
hiftory of power ^ of knowledge^ and of commerce^ 
which are more deferving of a clofe attention 
than others, and thefe I (hall endeavour to 
point out to you. 

The firft thing deferving in an efpecial 
manner the notice of a divine, is the connexion 
of f acred and profane hiftory^ in the fucceffion 
of the four great monarchies, the Babylonian, 
Perfian, Grecian, and Roman ; in order to fee 
the accompliihment of the prophecies of Da- 
niel and John. The whole of this fubjedl is 
treated very largely, and in a judicious man- 
ner, by Prideaux, in his excellent tfeatife on 
this fujbjcd. Rollin, and BolTuet, have alfo 
taken particular notice of it. 

Paffing by eeclefiaftical hiftory, unlefs where 
it is particularly connefled with civil, the next 
period worthy of our notice is that which 
contains- the hiftory of the Grecian common^- 
wealths : every ftage of which we have fo fine 
au opportunity of tracing in the admirable 
Grecian hiftorians, who adorned that period 5 
by means of which the hiftory of a people fo in* 
considerable with refped to numbers, and extent 
of territory, has attracted the attention of all ci- 
vilized nations and ages, and will be the fub- 
jedl of difcoutfe and of writing to the end of 

Vol. II. c the 
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the world, or fo loag as a tafte for knowledge, 
and a fpirit of liberty and magnanimity, fhaU 
fubfift. Here we have an opportunity of ob<* 
ferving with the greateil clearnefs, and with 
every variety of circumftance, all the advant«* 
ages and difadvantages of a pc^ular govern- 
vernment, both in their ilruggles for commoii 
liberty with a foreign power, and in their con^ 
tefts for fuperiority among themfelves. 

This period is the more worthy of our no^ 
tice on account of the great refemUance it 
bears, though in miniature, to the prefeoC 
ftate of Europe. The power both of the Gr^ 
cian and European fiates was greatly increaied 
in confequence of mutual emulation, and do^ 
mefiic wars ; but whereas theirs were fo ch^ 
fiinate as greatly to weaken one another, and 
give a foreign power an of^rtunity to crufli 
them all j Europe has hitherto only been ex- 
ercifed to the ufe of arms, and the power of 
the whole has been increafed, by the wars 
which the feveral dates of it have maintained 
with one another. The wars between the 
Athenians and l/acedemonians, particularly 
tlie great Peloponnefian war, which is the 
fubjedl of Thucydides' hiAory, afford an ex- 
cellent leflbn to the Bnglifli in their wars 
with the French, eE;hibiting in the oleareft 

light 
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light all the advantages of a maritime force, 
apd the ri£k that is run by a popular govern- 
ment (or a government inclining to that form) 
ftopst aiming at extenfive conqueiia. 



LECTURE XXXV. 

The Rife and Declenfion of the Roman Empire. 
JVhqt Inftruaion it affords. The Settlement of 
the Northern Nations in the dijmembered Pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire^ 'with their original 
Laws and Cujioms^ as the Foundation of the pre- 
fcnt European Governments. JVhat Circum" 
Jiances contributed to render the Hiftory ofEu^ 
rope from the Clofe of the fifteenth Century much 
more interefting^ and more dejerving of Atten-- 
tiony than before. The Time when the Hiftory 
of Spain begins to be interefting to the Reft of 
Europe* Thejame with RefpeG to France. The 
Northern Crowns. RuJJia^ Pruffia. Into what 
Parts the whole Period^ from the Clofe of the 
fifteenth Century to the prefent Times ^ may be 
divided. IVhat are the moft ftriking 0bje<3s of 
Attention in other Parts of the ff^orldj in the Ih" 
ierval between the Irruption of the Northern 
Barbarians and the Clofe of the fifteenth Cen^ 
tury. The Hiftory ofAfia ; and of Germany. 

Thb riie and declenfion of the Raman Em^ 
phre is a vaft and worthy objedt of contempla- 

c % tion. 
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tion- For great power rifing from low begin- 
nings, for extent of empire, and the duration 
of it, this will probably be always the greateft 
objed that univerfal hiftory can exhibit. Ne- 
ver can we fee more clearly demonflrated the 
advantages which accrue to a people from 
temperance, valour, difcipline, juftice and 
emulation, in the earlier part of their hiftory ; 
and never, on the theatre of this world, did 
luxury, a fpirit of fadtion, violence, and law- 
lefs power, reign more uncontrouled than 
when the empire was fully eftablifhed. 

No hiftory furnifhes fo ftriking an example 
how incompatible extend ve empire is with 
political liberty, or difplays in a more confpi- 
cuous light the wifdom of Divine Providence, 
in appointing that form of government which 
has hitherto prevailed in extenfive empires, 
fliould be the happieft for the fubjedls of them. 

It is very poflible, however, that when the 
theory of government ftiall be better under- 
.ftood (to which the experience of the prefent 
times will greatly contribute) countries of the 
greateft extent may be governed as well in 
the form of a republic, as in that of an abfb- 
lute monarchy. A judicious fyftem of rcprc- 
fentation would feem capable of removing all 
the difficulties that could occur in the cafe. 

As 
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As to the latter part of the Roman hiftory, 
were it not for the remains of the Grecian arts 
and faiences (which never entirely quitted 
Conflantinople, till the final diffolution of the 
empire) no hiftory can exhibit a more difagree- 
able fpedacle, though it is not an ufeiefs one. 
For i^ever were revolutions, attended with ads 
of the bafeft treachery, and the moft ftudied 
cruelty, more frequent j nor did any nation 
ever fink lower into the moft defpicable fu- 
perftition* 

A Icfs grand objed of contemplation indeed, 
but a more ufeful and interefting one to the 
northern inhabitants of Europe, is the inva- 
fion of the Roman empire by the Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns, Franks, and other northern nar 
tions, and their fettlement in thofe parts of 
it in which they laid the foundations of the 
prefent European monarchies, with their laws 
and cufloms antecedent to their migrations. 
In them will be found the fli^min^ of the 
conftitutions of the feveral European govern- 
ments, and of the feveral fyftpms of laws now 
in forcCr From that period every kingdom held 
on in a regular, but feparate progrefs, of in- 
ternal changes and revolutions, till about the 
end of the fifteenth century, when the power 
of the greater barons (derived from thp feudal 

c 3 inftitutions) 
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inftitutions) was broken in dififerctit manners, 
and with different confeqnenccs, in fevcral 
of the principal ftates of Europe. 

From this time, domeftic tranquillity being 
in a good meafure fecured, and power being 
lodged in fewer hands, the ambition of princes 
began to awake, and confequently fyftems of 
politics began to extend themfelves, fo that 
the moft diftant connexions of kingdoms and 
nations took place. The balance of power 
was then more attended to, and nothing which 
could throw the leaft weight into the fcale, 
though fituated in the remoteft part of Eu- 
rope, or even in ftiU more diftant parts of the 
world, was overlooked. 

There was likewife a concurrence of a va- 
riety of other circumfiances which contributed 
to render this part of hiftory particularly illus- 
trious, and more diftinguiihable, as a peftod^ 
than any other in the whole courfe of hiftoiyj 
according to the ideas of Bolingbroke, who 
defines a period in hiftory to be " the com- 
** ipencement of a new fituation, new inte- 
" lefts, new maxims, and new manners." 

About this time the invention of gun-pow- 
der made an entire, but gradual, revolution 
in the whole fyftem of war ; which rendered 
it more complex as a fcience than it ever had 

been 
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beea before ; fo that former battles had bten, 
compsrativelj fpeaking, little mors than the 
fighting of wild beafb, in which Ibrce is of 
tMtt confequence than ikill. Commerce be« 
came i^aftlj more extenfive ^ the naval power 
of Burope greatly increafed, in confequence of 
the difcovery of a paflage round the Cape of 
Good Hope by the Portuguefe, and of Ame^ 
rica by the Spaniards^ with the planting of 
European colonies in thofe new difcovered 
worlds. About this' time alfo happened the 
taking of Conflantinople by the Turks^ which 
was attended with the flight of feveral men 
of learning into Italy, who promoted the re- 
vival of letters in Europe; an event which 
contributed greatly to break the prodigious 
power of the pope, and to haften the reformat 
tion. Now alfo manufa^ures began to be 
multiplied, the arts of life were brought to a 
greater degree of perfeftion, luxury was be- 
yond conception increafed^ and at this time 
politenefs and humanity are improved to fuch 
a degree as difiinguiihes the prefent race of 
Europeans from their anceftors, almoft as 
much as men in general are difiinguifhed from 
brute beads. I may add, that, in confequence 
of thefe improvements, happinefs is vafily in« 
creafed, and this part of the world is now a 
paradife in comparifon with what it was. 

c 4 Every 
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Every circumfiance vrhich contributed to 
bring about this remarkable and happy change 
certainly deferves the attention of a politician, 
a philofopher, and a man. For the events 
of this period are of more ufe than any thing 
that the whole field of hiftory furnifhes, to 
account for prefent appearances^ which is na- 
turally the firft thing which excites our cu- 
riofity, and engages our fpeculation. iFebx 
qui potuit rerum cognofcere caufas. 

I (hall juft mention the principal of thofe 
ftates which have fince appeared the moft for^ 
midable to the liberties of Europe. Spain, 
which firft rofe to fo dangerous a height, 
made no figure till the union of the two 
crowns of Caftile and Leon, about the time 
above-mentioned j when the difcovcry of Ame- 
rica, the politics of Ferdinand, and of Charles 
V. and the conqueft of Portugal, advanced 
that nation to be by far the moft confiderable 
power in Europe ; but which the abfurd po- 
litics of Philip IL and the weaknefs of his fuc- 
ceflbrs, reduced to its former infignificance. 

France had no opportunity of ftiowing itfelf 
to the reft of Europe before the rdgn of Lewis 
XL Till that time, its princes were wholly 
employed either in recovering their difmem- 
bered cbimtry fiom the Englifb, or in their 

ftruggles 
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Atuggles with their own nobles. Alfo the 
fupcrior power and politics of Spain prevented 
the French from appearing with that prodi- 
gious luftre with which they were diftinguiih- 
ed in the reign of Lewis XIV, for which, 
however, they were prepared by their expe- 
ditions into Italy, by their contefts with Ger- 
many, and by their own civil wars. Since 
the reign of Lewis XIV- the affairs of France 
were very fenfibly upon the decline, till the 
late revolution, when the whole power, and 
all the refources of the nation, being fuddenly 
called forth, it has proved itfelf more formid- 
able than ever. 

The hiftory of the northern crowns like- 
wife deferves little attention till about the 
fame period. Before Frederic I. was ele<3ed 
to the crown of Denmark, and that wonderful 
levolution which Guftavus I. brought about 
in Sweden, the hiftory of thofe crowns is 
nothing more than . a confufcd rhapfody • of 
events, in which the reft of Europe had little 
concern. 

Ruflia was hardly, fo much as known to 
the reft of Europe till the important xeign 
of Peter the Great ; and Pruffia, which is 
now one of the firft powers in Europe, had no 
being, as we may fay, till within the memory 

of man. 

The 
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The whole of this period Bolingbroke fays 
May be commodiouily divided into three parts^ 
forfliing three leiler periods in politics; the 
firft from the fifteenth to the fifteenth cen*- 
tnry, the fecond from thence to the Pyre* 
iiean treaty, and the third from thence to his 
own times. The ambition of Charles V. and 
the bigotry of Philip II. he fays, were the 
objed of the firft ; the ambition of Ferdinand 
II. and III. the objed of the fecond ^ and the 
oppolition to the growing power of France 
was the ohjeSt of the third. For by the Pyre- 
nean treaty not only was the fuperiority of 
the houfc of Bourbon over the houfe of Au- 
itria completed and confirmed, but the great 
defign of uniting the Spanifh and French mo*- 
narchies under the former was laid. 

During all the period which intervened be^ 
tween Charlemagne (in whofe time the Eu- 
ropean ftates firft began to fettle into ibme 
tolerable form, after the confufion attending 
the migrations of the northern nations) and 
the period above-mentioned, namely, about 
the end of the fifteenth century, Oermany 
(next to the exorbitant power of the pa[jes m 
temporal as well as ecclefiaftical afi&irs) would 
make the greateft figure in the eye of a perfbti 
unconneded with any particular country hi 

Europe. 
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•EtJtt)pe. But indfeed Europe itfelf during all 
that period would fcarce attrafl the notice 6£ 
a fpedktor of the affairs of men, who had 
no European connexions. For feverar cen- 
turies before and after the reign of Charle- 
magne, Alia exhibited the moft inviting fpec- 
tacle, namely, from the rife of the Saracens 
in the feventh century, to the ettablifliment 
of the Turkifli empire by the taking of Con- 

ilantinople. For rapid and extenfive con- 
quefts, following clofe upon one another, no- 
thing in hiftory can be compared to the fuc- 
ceflive vidories of the Saracens, under their 
lirft Caliphs, thofe of the Tartars under Jenghis 
Khan, and Timur Bek, commonly called Ta- 
merlane, and of the Turks, till they were 
checked by the rife of the European powers 
in the circumftances above-mentioned. 



LECTURE XXXVr. 

The most remarkable Periods in the Engti/h His* 
tory. IV hen the History of Scotland begins to be 
interesting. 7he most interesting Periods in the 
History of Literature and the Arts^ from the 
earli^ Antiquity to the prefent Time. 

The earlier periods in the Englijh Hiftory 
are the conqueH of the ifland by the Romans, 

our 
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our Aibjedion to the Saxons, the diflblution 
of the heptarchy, the reign of Alfred, and 
the Norman conqueft, by which the feudal 
tenures were eilabli(hed, and the whole fyf- 
tem of the feudal law completed. Thence 
our attention is drawn to the gradual declen- 
iion of that fyftem till the reign of Henry VIL 
and efpecially the more effedual blow that 
was given to the tottering remains of it in 
that and the following reigns, attended with 
the extenfion of our commerce, the increafe 
of our naval force, and the growing power . 
of the commons, who availed themfelves of 
every alteration in the laws and conftitution 
of the country. Thence we are led to view 
the inefFedual oppofition which our impru- 
dent princes of the family of Stuart made to 
the power of the people, till it ended in a 
temporary diffolution of the monarchy, and 
abfolute anarchy and confufion. Monarchy, 
however, was reftored again with Charles 11. 
in whofe reign almoft all the remains of the 
feudal fyftem, except the forms of law, were 
.abolilhed by aft of parliament. 

But the moft important period in our hif- 
t^ry is that of the revolution under king Wil- 
liam. Then it was that our conftitution, after 
many fluftuations, and frequent ftruggles for 

power 
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power by the different members of it (feveral 
of them attended with vaft effufion of blood) 
was finally fettled. A revolution fo remarka- 
ble, and attended with fuch happy confequen- 
ces, had perhaps no parallel in the hiftory of 
the world, till the ftill more remarkable revo- 
lutions that have lately taken place in America 
and France. This it was, as Mr. Hume fays, 
that cut off all pretenfions to power founded 
on hereditary right ; when a prince was chofen 
who received the crown on exprefs conditions, 
and found his authority eftablifhed on the 
iame bottom with the privileges of the people; 
fo that there have been no difierences between 
our kings and parliament fince. Indeed all the 
danger we have reafon to apprehend fince that 
period feems to be from the aid which the 
parliament itfelf may be induced, by indiredt 
methods, to give the court, to encroach upon 
the liberties of the people. 

The hiftory of Scotland is hardly worth the 
notice of an Engli(hman till the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, the period which is excellently 
treated by Dr. Robertfon. 

The remarkable periods in the hiftory of the 
arts andfciences are firft that of Greece, which 
was in its greateft glory about the time of 
Alexander the Great. His age excelled in 

architedlurc, 
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archite£lure, fculpture, poetry, eloqiieiice^ aad 
metapbyiical philofbphy. It zKo produced m^T 
ny excellent writers, whofe works h»ye gregt- 
]y contributed to civilize and poliih all ages 
and nations, which ever after arrived at any 
degree of refinement. 

When the Grecian curators b^an to fail, 
the arts and fciences, conduded by the Gre^ 
cian mafters, took up their refidence for a 
fhort fpace of time at Rome, namely, about 
the end of the commonwealth, and till a little 
after the reign of Auguftus; though archi- 
tedure and fiatuary were in their greateft per- 
fection during the rdgn of Trajan. The Ro- 
man arts and fciences were the fame that had 
flourifhed in Greece, to which they retired 
again after the expiration of the Auguftan age; 
and the remains of this kind of learning at 
length took up their refidence at Conftanti-* 
nople. A few learned men being obliged to 
fly from this city when it was taken by the 
Turks, took refuge in Italy, about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, where they were 
received, proteded, and encouraged by the 
houfe of Medici, and contributed greatly to 
revive a tafte for the learning and fciences 
they brought with them in the w^era parts 
of Europe, who, as well as a few others be-. 

fore 
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&rehis time, diftinguiibed thcmfeWes by their 
appilcatiofi te polite literature, and the paimi 
they took to recover the writings of the an^ 
cient Greeks and Romans. 

While the fmall remains of thp art9 and 
fcience^ were confined within the walls of 
Coafiantioof4e, all the reft dF Europe way 
involved in the moft deplorable ignorance and 
barbarity ; except that faint glimmerings of 
learning were fiill to be found in the cloiAers 
of the monks, the only fafe afylum it had in 
thofe ^es of violence and confufion. 

But while fo little attention was given to 
matters of fcience in Europe, their fonner 
feat, they were cultivated with the greateft 
affiduky and confiderable fuccefs where they 
were leaft eacpeded, namely, by the fucceC- 
£irs of the eafiern conquerors above men-- 
tioned. The Saracens, by their conqueft of 
Egypt, and feveral territories of the Greek 
empire in Afia, became at length enamoured 
at their fciences, and tranflated almoft all 
their valuable writings, particulariy the workg 
of Ariilotle, into their own language. 

The later Greeks had likewife many alche^ 
mical writers, from whom the Saracens ac- 
quired a tafie for that fludy, and for natural 
philofopby. From the people of India, it is 

fuppofcd 
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fuppofcd they borrowed the nine digits in 
arithmetic. However, they applied diligently 
to the mathematical fciences, and afironomy. 
They compofed tables for the purpofc of cal- 
culation, and the rudiments of algebra were 
their own invention. Thay alfo made con- 
iiderable proficiency in medicine, and ana- 
tomy ; and their poets and hiftorians were nu- 
merous and excellent in their kinds. : 

Thefe fciences, as has been the fate of 
fcience almofl univerfaily, were both extended 
with their conqueils, and adopted by their 
conquerors. The Tartars, a barbarous and 
untradable [)eople, adopted both their reli- 
gion and their learning, in., which, fo long 
as their empire continued, they diftinguifhed 
themfelves, though not fo much as the peojile 
whom they had fubdued, and who had in- 
ftruded them* 

But what is mod memorable in the learn- 
ing of the Saracens is, that it was brought by 
them (by the way of Spain) into Chriilendoift^ 
and excited a third for knowledge, and par- 
ticularly a confiderable application to medi<- 
cine, chemifiry, and natural philofophy, long 
before the Greek fugitives from Conflanti^i^ 
nople promoted a taile for eloquence and th^ 
belles lettres* 

The 
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The Saracens occafioned the revival of the 
Ariftotelian philofophy in Europe, which no 
pcrfon had the courage to controvert before 
Gaflendi and Defcartes, who died about the 
time that Newton was born. In his time^ how- 
ever, the foundations of the true philofophy 
were laid by lord Bacon, the work was profe- 
cuted with much affiduity by Boyle, and car- 
ried by Newton to a great degree of perfedion. 

The chief reafon why knowledge is prodi-? 
gioufly more diffufed among all ranks of men 
in the prefent age, as well as carried to a 
much greater height than it ever was in any 
Former, is to be looked for in the invention of 
frintifig^ which firft appeared in Holland and 
Germany about the year 1450, a little before 
the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks. 
This art multiplies books to a degree of which 
the ancients could have formed no idea, and at 
very little expence j whereas, in former ages, 
learning was necefTarily confined to the 
wealthy. This circumftance accounts for the 
greater proportion of authors in the higher 
ranks of life among the ancients than among 
the moderns ; but then it was a much greater 
chance with them than with us, that a genius 
for learning might arife who would never 
have it in his power to come at the necefTary 
materials for improvement in fcience. 

Vol. IL d The 
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Tlie firft dawning of polite tafte in compo- 
sition appeared in Provence, abotot the time of 
the crufades, which expeditions furnilhed a 
fine' fubjeft for poetry. From Provence it 
paiTed into Italy, where it flourifhed under the 
protedtion of the Italian princes and ftates, 
more efpecially the Florentines, an indnf^ 
tfious, rich, enterprising, and free people, a 
coniiderable time before the taking of Con- 
fiantitiople, as is evident ftotA the hi(k)ry and 
writings of Petrarch. Together with the M/ef 
/ettres, the Italians excelled in mufic, painting, 
and architedufe. From them thefe arts and 
Sciences pafled into France. This nation, 
however, wad much behind the Englifh in 
poetry and the belles lettres in the age of 
Shakefpieare and Milton, but far outftripped 
u» in the reign of Lewis XIV. They were 
however far behind u4 in the more manly 
itudies of the mathematics and philofc^hy* 
Of the prefcnt tihies I fay nothing. The ge- 
nerous emulation by which we are actuated 
can only produce good effcds. 

It is rteedlcfs, indeed, to fay any thing more 
of the progrefs which the arts and fciences 
have made in thfe laft age, when I propofe no 
more, in this place, than juft to point out the 
greater periods in which particular attention 

hath 
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hsLth been paid to them. It may hot be im- 
proper, however, before I clofe this fubjcdl 
jnft to mention the Chinefe 5 who from the 
^rlieft antiquity attained to a mediocrity in 
almoft all the faiences, beyond which, chiefly 
dn account of the peculiarities of their lan- 
guage, they feem incapable of advancing. Be- 
ing fb remote from us, they contributed no- 
thing to enKghtcn thefe parts of the world, 
and their attachment to their own clailical 
books, cuftoms, and the honour of their own 
Aation, is fo gteat, that it is not probable they 
will ever receive much advantage from Eu- 
ropean diicoveries. 
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LECTURE XXXVII. 

The moft important Periods in the Hifiory of Ma^ 
nufaCtures and Commerce pointed out. 

If we would mark the feveral periods, and 
countries, in which mdnufaSbires and com-^ 
merce have flouriihed, we muft follow the 
courfe of the arts^ which commerce has al- 
ways accompanied, and in a great meafure 
that of power ^ which feldom fails to attend it 5 
and the progrefs of all the three has been 
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from eafi to weft, beginning near the land of 
Paleftine. 

The firft people who were induced by their 
fituation to apply to arts and commerce were 
thofe who inhabited the coafts of the Red 
Sea and the Arabic Gulph, fo convenient for 
tranfporting goods from the Indies; though 
it is moft probable that goods were firft car- 
ried by land on camels. Thefe people were 
the Arabians or Ifhmaelites, and efpecially 
the Edomites. Their trade was chiefly with 
Egypt, which by that means grew rich and 
populous. 

Upon the conqueft of Idumea by David, 
the fcattered remains of that induftrious peo* 
pie fled to the coafts of the Mediterranean 
fea, where, as fir Ifaac Newton conjedures, 
they took Sidon, the inhabitants of which 
built Tyre, which being found more com- 
modioufly fituated for trafiic, prefently be- 
came -more famous than its mother city. 
The Tyrians finding an immenfe vent for 
tbeir commodities along all the coafts of the 
Mediterranean Sea, among people who had 
juft begun to be civilized (and whom their 
intercourfe with them, more than any other 
circumftance, contributed to civilize) grew 
rich, populous, and powerful to an incredi- 
ble 
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ble degree J and notwithftanding they were 
fubdued by Nebuchadnezzar they were only 
driven from the continent. For they built 
a city equal, or fuperior, to the former, on 
an ifland oppofite to it, where they continued 
their commerce with the fame advantages, 
till they were finally fubdued by Alexander 
the Great. 

Before this fatal event, the Tyrians had 
founded many colonies on the coafls of Eu- 
rope and Africa, particularly Carthage, which 
by the intimate connexion it always kept up 
with its mother country, and the free accefs 
the "Carthaginians had to the remoter parts 
of Europe, grew to far greater heigh th of opu^ 
lence and power than commerce had ever ad- 
vanced any nation before it. 

The taking of Tyre removed the feat of 
the fame commerce to Alexandria, where the 
Ptolemys were great encouragers of commerce, 
and found their advantage in it. For the 
produce of the cuHoms of Alexandria is faid 
to have been two millions of our money an- 
nually. Alexandria maintained the fame rank 
in point of trade and commerce during the 
earliar period of the Roman empire, but yield- 
ed to Confiantinople on the removal of the 
feat of government to that place. At Con- 

D 3 ft^ntinople 
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fiantinople the riches acquired by commerce 
long preferved the remains of that power 
which had a very different origin. 

During the ravages committed by the nor-r 
thern barbarians in their invafion of the Ro- 
man empire, two rival fiates, Venice and Ge- 
noa, rofe from the moft inconfiderable b^in^ 
nings, and by their commerce with CJonftan- 
tinople and Alexandria on the one hand, and 
the weftern dates of Europe on the other, 
arrived at immenfe riches and power ; fo as 
to be a match for the Turks when they had 
put an end to the Conftantinopqlitan empire. 
Within this period, viz. in the thirteenth 
century, the bufinefs of exchange and bank- 
ing was begun by the Lombards and^ Jews ; 
an invention of infinite advantage to the trad? 
ing part of the world, which ^ was now be- 
come vpry extenfive. For before this time, 
commerce had made conilderable progrefs weft- 
wards, and many towns in Germany, Eng- 
land, the low countries, and France, called 
the Hanfe towns, entered into a league for 
carrying on a very extenfive commerce, which 
they did with vaft advantage, till their haugh- 
tinefs and warlike enterprifcs gave umbrage 
to the powers of Europe, and engaged them 

to put an end to their confederacy. 

Venice 
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Venice and Genoa were ruined in part by 
their mntus^l jealoufy and w^rs^ but what 
diverted almod the whole courfe of trade out 
of it3 former channel, and makes the mofl 
reaiaj:l(ab}e revolution in the whole hiftory of 
cooin)eri::e, was the difcovery of a paffage to 
the £aft Indies round the Cape of Good Hope 
by the Portuguefe, and of America by the 
Spaniards. Thefe difcoveries they were en- 
abled to make by means of -the compajs^ which 
then firil began to be applied to navigation 9 
though that property of the loadfione, on 
which the ufe of it depends, had been known 
a confiderable time before. 

For about a century and a half thefe were 
the only confiderable naval powers in the 
world \ but the arrogance and ambition of the 
Spaniards after the conquefl of Portugal, ex^ 
cited the hatred and induiiby of the Dutch 
and English. The former firft became a free^ 
then a commercial, and then, in a remarkably 
(hort fpace of time, a ridi and potent Aate^ 
much iuperior to their former mailers. The 
EngUfli in the reign of Elizabeth began to 
follow their footileps, and by a fteady perfe- 
vetance, and the help of many natural advan- 
tages, they have been continually increaiing 
their commerce and naval force, till it is at 

D 4 this 
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this day far fupcrior to that of the Dutch, 
or that of any other ftate in the world. 

The fucccfs of the Dutch and Bnglifh has 
excited all the dates of Europe, in proportion 
to their abilities and opportunities,' to engage 
in Commerce. This emulation has raifed fuch 
a fpirit of induftry, promoted fo many new 
manufadures, occafioned the eftablifhment of 
fo many new colonies in all parts of the 
known world, and brought fuch an amazing 
accei!ion of riches and power to the dates 
of Europe in general, as mud have appeared 
incredible but a few centuries ago. And little 
did the ancient Greeks and Romans imagine 
that the d/vtyi toto orbe Britanm\ and the poor 
barbarous and ignorant neighbouring nations, 
would ever make the figure they now do, and 
go fo infinitely beyond whatever they had at- 
tained to in refped to fcience, commerce, 
riches, power, and I may add, happinefs. 

As to the commerce of England, though 
it was by no means inconfiderable in feveral 
periods of the more early part of our hiflory, 
that were particularly favourable to it, and 
though it was encouraged by feveral of our 
wifcr princes in thofe times; yet, till the pe- 
riod in which I have introduced the ipention 
of it, it never was fo confider^ble a,^ to de- 

fervc 
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terve being taken notice of in this very ge- 
neral view of the progrefs and revolutions of 
commerce. 



LECTURE XXXVIII. 

Every ^hing worthy of jittention in Hiftory which 
contributes to make a Nation happy ^ populous^ or 
Jecure. Government an effential Article. Na* 
ture and Objects of Civil Government. How far 
the Provijions of Government Jhould extend. 
Liberty of Speaking and H^riting. Public In^ 
JtruClion. The Power of Individuals and of the 
State in the Difpofal of Property^ Provifionfor 
the Poor. 

Lastly, every thing is worthy of the at- 
tention both of a philofophical and a political 
reader of hiftory which can contribute to make 
a people happy at home, formidable abroad, or 
increafe their numbers ; becaufe a numerous^ 
Tifecure^ and a happy fociety is the objedl of 
all human policy. 

This view opens a new field of the moft 
important bbjeds of attention to a reader of 
hiftory, which it cannot be expeded that I 
(hould confider very minutely. I think, how- 
ever, 
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ever, tb»t I ffaall not fulfil my eogageneot to 
poiat out the proper ohjeSts if atteiaim to <i 
reader of hiAory (which implies that I (bould 
demonftrate the things I point out to be pro- 
per objed)s of attention) unlefs I explain the 
great leading principles of wife-policy^ in an ac- 
count of thofe circuraflances which contri- 
bute to the flouriihing ilate of focieties, and 
the mutual connexions and influences of thofb 
cfrcamfiances. Indeed, the bare mention of 
them will in (bme meafure anfwer my pur- 
pofe, as it will make the reader attend to the 
things I point out, as of principal confequence 
to promote the happinefs of fociety, and ob- 
ferve their effedis in the courfe of his reading, 
which certainly leads to the beft pradical ufe 
that can be made of this fludy. 

Of all the things which contribute to the 
domeflic happinefs and fecurity of fiaCes, 
Government, with the various Ibrms of it, is 
the firft that offers itfelf to our notice, and this 
is in fa£t the moft (Iriking objed in every 
J^ifiory. To this, therefore, and to every cir- 
cumftance relating to it, a reader of hiftory 
ought particularly to attend. 

Man is focial beyond any other animil, 
and the jconnexions which men are d^pofed 
to form with one another ace infinitely more 

various 
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various and extenfiii^ ; becaufc they are ca-^ 
pablc of doing nrach more for one another 
than any other animals are. The principle 
which leads men to form themfelves into thofc 
larger ibcieties which we caXl Jiates^ is the de* 
fire of fecuring the undiflurbed enjoyment of 
their pofTeflions. Without this the weak 
would always be at the mercy of the ftrong, 
and the ignorant of the crafty. But by means 
of government the firength and wi£dom c^ the 
whole community may be applied to redrefs 
private wrongs, as well as to repel a foreign 
invader. 

It cannot, indeed, be faid that the proper 
ufe x)f fociety (or that which we may fup- 
pofe a number of perfbns, at firfl unconnected 
together, and of courfe at the mercy of their 
neighbours, would firft think of, in forming 
a fociety) is any thing more than mere fecu- 
rity. But as they would foon find, when 
thus united, that it was in their power to de- 
rive much pojitive advantage from their union, 
this may alfo be confidered as a juft end of 
fociety. The danger, and it is a very great 
one, is, left by aiming at too much pofitive 
advantage, great numbers may be deprived 
even of that negative advantage which they 
firft propofed to themfelves, viz. fecurity from 

injury 
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injury and and oppreifion, fo that they fhall 
be more incommoded than benefited by the 
connexion. It may even happen that a great 
majority of the community, and ultimately 
the whole of it, may make fuch regulations 
as, inftead of being ufcfol, may eventually be 
the caufe of much evil to them. For focieties 
of men, as well as individuals, not being om- 
nifcient, may not confult the beft for them- 
fcives, but mifs of the very advantage they 
aim at, and by the very means by which they 
think to gain it. 

It would be well if the power of govern- 
ment was confined not only to thofe things 
in which the whole fociety are interefted, but 
to thofe in which the power of the whole can 
be brought to ad to the moft advantage, as 
in defence from external injuries, which ne-^ 
ceflarily requires union; adminiftcring juf- 
tice, which requires impartiality, and in which 
the parties themfelves are not to be trufted ; 
as alio in eredling fome public works, and 
forming public inftitutions, ufeful to the whole 
and to pofterity. 

Since all men naturally wifh to be at liberty 
to ferve themfelves in things in which others 
are not concerned, and the good of the whole 
is the great rule by which every thing relat- 

ing 
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ing to fociety, ought to be regulated, it i» 
evidently defirable that recourfe fhould not 
be had to the power of the fociety, except 
where it can be applied with advantage ^ and 
iince experience is our beft guide in things of 
fo complex a nature as the intereft of large 
bodies of men, it is mofl advifeable to leave 
every man at perfed liberty to ferve himielf, 
till fome adual inconvenience be found to re- 
fult from it. 

As there are cafes in which numbers can 
eafily, and conveniently, ailift individuals^ fo 
there are others in which particular indivi- 
duals are befl qualified to affift numbers. In 
the former cafes there is, therefore, a propriety 
in the interference of government, but cer- 
tainly not in the latter \ and • in this clafs 
we muft rank every thing that relates to the 
inveAigation of truth, and the progrefs of 
knowledge, as medicine, philofophy, theology, 
&c. and every -thing in practice depending 
upon them, in which any number of the fo- 
ciety may voluntarily join without diilurbing 
others. The reafon is, that in every thing 
of this nature, ingenious and fpecularive in- 
dividuals will always be the firft to make dif- 
coveries, and it will require time to commu- 
nicate them to the reft. Ck)nfequently, if the 

prefent 
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preicnt opinions and pradices of the majority 
of any focicty were impofed upon all the reft, 
no improvements could ever take place ; and 
the moil ingenious members of the commu- 
nity, thofe who would be the beft qualified to 
ferve it, by adding to the general (lock of 
knowledge, would always be fubje£{ to be 
difirefled, and to have their generous endea- 
vours thwarted, by the interference of the 
more bigoted part of the community, whofe 
prejudices, againft what would ultimately be 
for their own advantage, might in time be 
overcome, provided that perfedl liberty wasi 
given to all perfons to fpeculate, and to ad 
as they fhould judge.proper. Different fchemes 
would then be propofed by difiR^rent perfons. 
The fociety would have the benefit of all 
the experiments they would make; and 
that fcheme would at length be generally and 
uni verfally adopted, which fhould appear to be 
mod conducive to the good of the whole. 

Indeed, one of the moil valuable rights of 
men, as individuals, and the mod important 
to the flate itfelf, is that of giving their opi- 
nions, and endeavouring to inform others, 
where either their own intereft, or that of 
the public, is concerned. It is the only me- 
thod of colle£ting and increafing the wifdom 

of 
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of the n^ti^rt- ft is therefore for the interefl 
of the whole that, in a ftate of foeief y, every 
liian retain h\& natural powerd of fpeakiDg, 
writing, and pnblifliing his fentiments <Mi ail 
fubjefts, efpecially in propofing new forms of 
governfflent, and ceflfuring thofe perfons who 
abu(e any public truft. It is the eafieft and 
bed method of checking abufel Perfon^ may 
Certainly do mifchief by this, as well as by 
every other power of doing good; but it 
will be fufficiently checked, if every man be 
punifhed for any injury that he can be proved 
to have done by it to others in his property, 
good name, &c. But if this reftritfiion extend 
to his public charader, and the emoluments 
of public offices, the great ufe of liberty of 
fpeech and of writing will be prevented. If 
any perfon be traduced as a public officer, let 
him vindicate himfelf in the fame way in 
which he was injured, or employ his friends to 
do it. He has the fame accefs to the public 
opinion that other perfons have, and he ought 
to be content with it. 

Of thofe fcrvices in which it is ufeful for 
numbers to give their ^\d to individuals, it is 
not neceffary that all of them fhould be per- 
formed by the whole fociety, fome of thofe 
iervices being more conveniently performed 

by 
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by a particular part of it. Thus a public road, 
or bridge, may be moft conveniently made by 
the diftridt in which it is wanted ; but the 
power of the ftate may be ncceffary to fcom- 
pel the inhabitants of that.diftridt to do it, 
or to dired the mode in which it fhould be 
done 5 whether, for example, by a general con- 
tribution, or by tolls upon the ufe of the road 
or bridge. Where the latter can be done, it 
is the moft reafonable, becaufe every perfon 
pays in proportion to the benefit he receives. 

Public inftrudion is an objedl in which the 
whole fociety is interefted. It may therefore 
be proper that the government give fome at- 
tention to it. But as individuals are dill more 
interefted in it, it may be beft for the ftate to 
do no more than appoint fchools in every dif- 
tridl, or dired in what manner the teachers 
may be induced, by fufticient falaries, or the 
ufe of proper rooms, &c. to inftrud all that 
offer themfelves ; leaving them to derive the 
chief part of their maintenance from their fees 
for teaching. As the arts of reading and writ- 
ing are of particular importance to all perfons, 
it fhould feem that effedlual provifion ought 
to be made, either by rewards or punifhments, 
that all fhould be inftrufted in them. 

In a very improved flate of fociety, the oc- 
cupation 
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cupation of each perfon is fo limited, that in 
order to attain perfection in it, he muft in a 
manner facrifice every thing elfe. Confequent* 
fys men would be little more than machines 
without fome knowledge of letters, and an 
opportunity of improving themieives by read* 
ing. In Scotland, ^nd in North America, the 
judicious eftablifhment of parifh fchools has 
enabled all the common people to read, and 
a great proportion of them to write and caft 
accompts. 

The provifions of government arc always 
fuppofed to extend beyond the prefent day, 
the laws of fociety being a rule for our own 
future condud and that of our pofterity ^ but 
it becomes men, as knowing themfelves to 
be ihort lighted, not to pretend to look very 
far into futurity, but to ms^ke provifion for 
redlifying their miftakes whenever they (hall 
be difcovered, and to make the r^dlification 
as .eafy as poflible. For when mankind find 
themfelves aggrieved by any regulations of 
their ancefiors, they will, no doubt, relieve 
themfelves ^ but, in confequence of the inju* 
dicious provifions of paft ages, they may fufier 
extremely before they can do this. 

It is wife, therefore, in focieties, if not ex* 
prefsly to appoint a formal revifion of their 

Vol. II, E whole 
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whole conftitution after a certain tirae^ at leaft 
to do this vrith refpe£t to fubordinate parts, 
and by all means to prevent individuals from 
making fuch a difpofal of their property as 
fhall be manifeftly injurious in future ages. 
If the Englifh law had not interfered in for^ 
mer times, fuch was the fuperHition of the 
people, and their fubjedion to the priefis> that 
the greateft part of the landed property of this 
kingdom would have been given to the church, 
and the prefent generation would not have 
had the difpofal of any part of it. 

All alienation of property to thofe who have 
not the power of alienating it again (hould be 
carefully watched in every country, whether 
lands appropriated to religious or charitable 
ufes, or any other objed that refpefts future 
time. Otherwife, the bcft intentioned, and 
the moft enlightened perfons may do harm 
when they mean to do good. For want of 
proper care in the management of any fund 
for future ufe, the defign of it is liable to be 
perverted, thofe who fuperintend it not hav^ 
ing the fame upright views with thofe who 
appointed it 5 fo that a very fmall advantage 
may be procured at a very great cxpence. If 
the provifion was intended to remedy any evil, 
the evil itfelf may ceafe, and the fund become 

ufekfs^ 
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ufelcfs. The Crufades brought the leprofy' 
into Europe, and charitable perfbns founded 
a great number of lazarettos for the reception 
and cure of lepers. But the leprofy is not fo 
common at this day as many other difeafes, 
and therefore it does not require any particular 
provifion. 

When revenues arc left to the difpofal of 
truftees, they will, diredly or indiredly, ifind 
a benefit to themfelves, or their friends, in 
the truft ; and fo many pcrfons will become 
interefted in the continuance of it, that, let 
the abufe of property be ever fo great, a power- 
ful intereft will be formed againft any refor-* 
mation ^ and fuch inftitutions may do much 
harm, before it be difcovered even that they 
do no good/ 

In moft cafes it would certainly be much 
better to provide temporary remedies for in- 
conveniences, fuch as the relief of the poor, 
the maintenance of places of education, &c. 
If they be fupported by the voluntary contri-' 
butions of the living, they will be properly 
fupcrintended, and they will not be continued 
longer than they will be found to be ufeful/ 
Why ffaould we prefume that our pofterity 
will not be as wife and as generous as our- 
felvcs? There is the greateft certainty that 

E 2 they 
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they will be mfery and therefore the faireft 
prefumption that they will be ^tter than we 
are. But all perpetuities go u[x>n the idea of 
there bping a want of wif4om or of public 
ipirit in our defcendants. 

l^\it fafe trans ferringy as well as; the fecu^Q 
P^ejffion of property, is a privilege which we 
4erive from fociety. But it is a quefiion 
^mong politicians, how far this privilege 
IJiould extend ? That all perfons ihould have 
the abfolute difpof^l qf their prppprty during 
their own Hvcsj, and whilp they hjve the vfe 
of their underfianding, was never difputedp 
But fpi^e, (and ^oyong them is Mr. Tnrgot) 
f^y there Ihoqld be no teftament; a man ihould 
l^ave po pG|wef of difpofing of his property 
after hjs death, but it ihould be diilributed by 
the law, according to. the degrees of confan- 
guinity. Whereas in moft, if not all the 
civilized ilates of Europe, every man has an 
indefinite power over his property, fo that he 
can dircdi the cpjoyment of it in all future 
time. 

Perhaps a medium would be the moil con- 
venient in this cafe. There may be good 
reafqns (of which private perfons are the beil 
judges) why, in particular cafes, their pro- 
perty ihould not defpend to their children^ 
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or nearefl relations. Bilt as ild man can look 
into futurity, and therefore he cannot judge 
what would be the beft ufe of his property in 
generations yet unborn^ and they who fur- 
vive him will have a much better opportunity 
of judging, tAere is the fame reafon why it 
fhould then be at their difpofal, as thstt fot 
the prefent it fhould be at hisi Let every 
pcribn, therefore, bequeath his property to 
thofe perfons in whofe wifdom he can moft 
confide, but not pretend to dire£l them iif 
circumOances which he will never know: 
and therefore cannot judge of. Indeed, the 
wifdom of all ftates is frequently obliged to 
interfere, and to check the caprice of indivi-^ 
duals in the difpofal of their property. 

A difference in iiiduflry and good fortune 
will introduce a differencie in the conditions bf 
men in fociety, fo that in time fdriie will be- 
come rich, and others poor ; and in cafe of 
extreme old age, and particular accidents, 
many of the latter .mufl perifh without th6 
afliflance of the former. On this account 
wife flatefmen will take the fiate of the poor 
into coniideration. But in this refp6^ there^ 
will be great danger of their Attempting too 
much, and thereby encumbering tbemfelvet 
without remedying the evil. 

B3 If 
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If every man who is reduced to poverty, 
by whatever means, be allowed to have a 
claim upon the common flock for fubMence^ 
great numbers, who are indifferent about any 
thing beyond a mere fubfiflence, will be im- 
provident,. fpending every thing they get in 
the mofi extravagant manner, as knowing 
that they have a certain refource in the pro- 
vifion which, the law makes for them ; and 
the greater is the provifion that is made for 
the poor, the more poor there will be to avail 
themfelyes of it; as^ in general, men will 
not fubmit to labour if they can live without 
it. By this means man, inflead of being^ 
the mod provident of animals, as he naturally 
would be, is the mofl improvident of them 
all- Having no occafion for forefight, he thinks 
of nothing beyond the prefent moment, and 
thus is reduced to a condition lower than that 
of the beafls. 

, This is now become very much the cafe int 
England, and the evil is fo great and inve- 
terate, that it is not eafy to find a remedy^ 
Better, certainly, would it have been if go- 
verment had not interfered in the cafe of the 
poor at all, except to relieve thofe who are re- 
duced to poverty, or were become difabled, 
in the fervice of their country, as foldiers,. 

feamen, 



feamen, &c. In this ca{*e^ there would, no 
doabt, be inftances of great diftrefs ; but fd 
there are at present, and generally of the moft 
deferving j who ddcline the relief of thfe parifli j 
while the idle, the impudent, arid the cla- 
morous, will have it. In genera!, if ilo pro- 
vifion was made for the poor by law, thofe 
who are the mdft- truly dfelfcrving of relief 
would find it fctoner than they now do, in the' 
charity of the well difpofed. In this cafe ma-^ 
ny no doubt would give nothing to the poor. 
But in urgent* c^fes fomething would be got 
even from them by fhanie ; and by no means 
whatever can all men be made to bear an 
equal Ihare of any burthen. The trtily well-^ 
difpofed would not complain of the opportu- 
nity of doing more good than others, being 
content with looking for their reward in a fu- 
ture ftate. 

The beft method would perhaps be to oblige 
the poor to provide for themfelves, by appro- 
priating i certain proportion of their wages to 
that ufe, as is done in the cafe of foldiers and 
feamen. As they muft have a prefent fub- 
fiftencc, this would only be giving the poorer 
fort of them a better price for their labour, 
and would ultimately be a tax on the produce 
of that labour,, But it would be a much bet- 

E4 ter 
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ter tar, ahd far lefs expeniivc, than the pre* 
fent poor rates. If this was not done by a 
general law, but left to the difcretion of par« 
ticular towns, &c., it might be regulated fo as . 
to enforce greater induiby, the appropriation 
being varied according to the gains of work-* 
men. 

The idea of not having a perfeA command 
6f their own money would, no doubt, at firft 
give labourers and manufadlurers much dif^ 
guft, and might prevent fome from engaging 
in manufadures. But when the regulation 
was fully eftablifhed, that averiion might va* 
ni(h. At all events we muft> out of a num«^ 
ber of evilS) choofe the leaft. 



LECTURE XXXIX. 

Of Political and Civil Liberty. Particular Ob^ 
je&s of particular Governments. Forms of Co^ 
vemmenty fimple or complex. Its conftituenf 
Parts. 

As it is always convenient to have difierent 
terms to exprefs. different things^ it may not be 
amifs to diOinguifh the different kinds of 
power, or privileges, that men in a flate of fo^ 

cicty 
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ciety enjoy, in the following manner. The 
power which the community leaves a man. 
pofTeiTe^ of with refped to his own condud, 
may be called his civil liberty, whereas the 
fharc that he may have in direding the af- 
£iirs of the fociety may be called his political 
liberty. Both the terois being in the language^ 
it will be better to affign them thefe dillindl 
fignifications than to ufe them promifcuoufly, 
as is commonly done. In a flate of civil li- 
berty a man retains the mofi important of his 
natural rights. In a Hate of political liberty, 
he moreover acquires a control over the con- 
dud of others. It is for his advantage, there- 
fore, to lofe as little of the former, and to gain 
as much of the latter, as he can. 

There may be flates in which all the mem- 
bers of the community fhall be politically 
free, or have an equal power of making laws 
(or of appointing thofe who fhall make them) 
and yet thofe laws may be very oppreffive, 
leaving individuals little power over their own 
adions. As, on the other hand, men may en- 
joy much civil liberty, being left in the undif- 
turbed ufe of their faculties to think and ad 
for themfelves, and yet be excluded from all 
(hare in the government. But in this cafe 
their civil liberties, or private rights^ will be 

precarious, 
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pKcarious, being at the mercy of others. Po« 
litical liberty is therefore the only fure guard* 
of civil liberty, and it is chiefly valuable oa 
that account. 

It may appear, at firft fight, to be of little 
confequence whether [>erfons in the common^ 
ranks of life enjoy any fhare of political liberty 
or not. But without this there cannot be 
that perfuafion of fecurity and independence, 
which alone can encourage a man to make 
great exertions. A man who is fenfible that 
he is at the difpofal of others, over whofe 
condud he has no fort of control, has al- 
ways fome unknown evil to dread. He will 
be afraid of attradling the notice of his fupe- 
riors, and muft feel himfelf a mean and de- 
graded being. But a fenfe of liberty, and a 
knowledge of the laws by which his conduft 
muft be governed, with fome degree of con- 
trol over thofe who make and adminifter the 
laws, gives him a confiant feeling of his own 
importance, and leads him to indulge a free 
and manly turn of thinking, which will make 
him greatly fuperior to what he would have 
been under an arbitrary form of government. 

Under every form of government we find 
men united for their common advantage, and 
fubmitting to fuch reftraints upon their na- 
tural 
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tural liberty as their common good requires. 
But though this be the general and ultimate 
object of every government, yet, the whole 
form of particular governments has fome more 
immediate obje£t, to which the principal parts 
of it are more particularly adapted, and this 
ought to be attended to in reading the hifto- 
ries of all Aates. Thus, according to Mon- 
tefquieu, war, but rather confined to fclf- 
defence, was the objed of the Spartan govern- 
ment 'y cpnqueft that of ancient Rome ; reU- 
gion that of the Jews; commerce that of 
]^ferfeilles; tranquillity that of China; &c. 
The reafon is that different nations have 
formed different notions of happinefs, or have 
been led by their fituations to purfue it in 
different ways. 

Governments, and fyflems of laws adapted 
to them, are more Jimple or complex^ according 
to the variety and connexion of the intereft 
of the members of the community. Thus 
fince the members of a fociety which fubfift by 
hunting interfere but little with one another, 
few regulations are futficient for them. A 
paftoral life brings mankind nearer together, 
agriculture nearer flill, and in a ftate ad- 
dieted to commerce, the connexions of indi- 
viduals are the mofl intimate and exten- 

five* 
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five, and confequently their interefis the moft 
involved that any fituation of human af- 
fairs can make them. Whereas, therefore, irt 
the former circumftances of mankind, govern-> 
ment is of lefs confeqnence, and for that rea-: 
fon there is lefs occafion for accuracy in 
adjufling the feveral parts of it ; in the latter^ 
the fmaileft part of fo complex a machine, 
as their government muft neceflarilly be^ has^ 
a variety of connexions, and the moft im-* 
portant effeds, and therefore requires to be ^ 
adjufted with the utmoft care. 

In the (lighter connexions of mankmd, the 
parts of their forms of government are fcarce*- 
ly diftinguifhable $ whereas when government 
is grown to it^ full fize and dimenfions, in 
circumftances which require it in its maturity, 
its parts are eafily and diftindly perceived. 
They are then plainly fcen to be the follow- 
ing I a power of making the necefTary regula- 
tions, or laws, /. e. the legijlatroe authority j a 
power of determining when thofe laws are 
violated, or of taking cognizance concerning 
crimes, /. e. the judicial power j and a power 
of enforcing the fandlions of the laws, or the 
executive power of the ftate. 

If we confider the vaft variety of ways in 
which It is poffiblc to difpofc of thefe effential 

parts 
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parts of government) both with refpe£l to the 
number of hands in which the feveral pow- 
ers may be lodged, the fubdivifion of thefe 
powers, and the feveral powers which may 
be traded in the fame hands, we fhall not be 
furprifed at the prodigious diverfity of the 
forms under which government has appeared, 
and that no two, which ever exifled in any 
part of the world, fhould have been the fame ; 
though fome of them may have borne confi- 
derable refemblance to one another. Our fur« 
prifc will ftill be leffened if we confider the 
diverfity that will be occafioned in forms of 
government by individuals retaining more or 
fewer of their natural and perfbnal rights un- 
der each of them ; that is, thd more or fewer 
reftridions men are put under by the legif- 
lative power, in whatever hands it be lodged. 

Beiide the number of hands in which the 
fupreme power is lodged, it will be of great 
coniequence that, in reading hifiory, we at- 
tend to the diftribution of thp powers among 
all thefe members of the ftate who have the 
common name pf magijirates. I fhall juft 
mention a few particulars, to ihow that this 
pbjed is of importance. 

No fingle hifiory (hows the importance pf 
this remark more clearly than the Roman, in 

whpfc 
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whofe conftitution there were the moft capi- 
tal defcfls. What, for inftance, could be a 
greater contradidion than this, that the peo- 
ple could, in latter times, make laws inde- 
pendent of the fcnate, and without the inter- 
vention of any patrician ; and yet that the 
lenate could create a didator, who was ablb- 
lute matter of the whole ftate. The people, 
by their tribunes, could put a negative upon 
the proceedings of the fenate, but that fenatc 
had no negative on the votes of the people ; 
which, Montefquieu fays, was the caufe of 
a change of government in Rome ; and not 
only could the tribunes put a flop to the legiC-' 
lative power, but to the executive alfo, which 
produced the greateft evils. 

Indeed it is a manifeft abfurdity to have 
more than o?ie will in any ftate ; becaufe when 
any part of the government has an abfolutc 
negative on the proceedings of the reft, all 
public bufinefs may be at a ftand ; though it is, 
no doubt, very ufeful to provide againft pre- 
cipitate refolutions, by a power to command 
a revifion, or fufpenfion of decrees. In this 
refped both our own conftitution, and that of 
the ftates of North America, are <iefeflive. 

Nothing could have preferved the Roman 
ftate in the form of a republic fo long, but 

that 
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that the power was lodged in the hands of 
fo many perfons, who, with the fame au-- 
thority, had differept views, and who checked 
one another^ It was likewifc happy for the 
Romans that the people did not generally in- 
terfere in military afiairs, but allowed the fe- 
Bate to have the fupreme diredion of all things 
relating to peace and war ^ whereas, at Car* 
thage, the people would do every^ thing them** 

felves. 

It is a capital difference between ancient 
and modern monarchies, that the kings of the 
heroical ages had the executive power and alfo 
the power of judging^ and the people the Ic- 
giflati ve power ; whereas in the prefent mo- 
narchies, though the prince has the executive, 
and a fhare of the legiflative power, he is no 
judge. Such a difpofition of power as the for-* 
met will make the government tyrannical, 
whatever be the form of it. For, as Mon- 

tefquieu fays, there can be no liberty unlefs 
the power of judging be feparate fix)m the le- 
giflative and executive power. In Italy, whera 
they are united, there is lefs liberty than in 
monarchies. 

It is alfo an efTential maxim in every go- 
vernment (in order to prevent the executive 
power from engrofling the whole authority of 

the 
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Itbe flate) that the forces they are entrufied 
^ith the command of, be of the body of the 
people, or have the fame intereft with the 
people, as it was in Rome till the tinie of 
Marius. 

The legiflative is properly the fupreme au- 
thority in the ftate. For to make and alter 
laws is to model the conftitution. But if the 
perfons deputed to make laws have no power 
of executing them, they will be careful to 
make none but fuch as they believe will be 
generally approved, and fuch as they are will- 
ing to fubmit to themfelves. But the great- 
eft danger would arife from the fame perfons 
having the power of making laws, of apply- 
ing them to particular cafes, and of execut- 
ing the fentcnce of the law. This it is, as I 
have obferved, that conftitutes abfolute tyran- 
ny^ whether it be lodged in more, or in fewer 
hands. 

If the executive power, without having 
the control of the legiflative, (houid only 
interfere in the judicial office, individuals 
would live in continual dread of the cajMrice 
of the court ; fince the beft laws may be tor- 
tured to favour fome and injure others. But 
the great body of the people of England, who 
efledually control the legiflative power^ and 

who 
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who will not fuffer their property to be fportcd 
with at the pleafure of the crown, apply the . 
fame means to preferve the judicature uncor- 
rupt. It is a common concern, and no man 
would wifh to eftablilh a fyftem of admihif- 
tration by which himfelf might ultimately be 
a fufFerer. Q)nfequently, every man's per- 
fonal intereft leads him to provide for that 
kind of adminiftration by which the general 
good will be moft effeiSually fecured. 

The various forms of government have ge- 
nerally received their denominations from the 
number of perfons to whom the legiflative 
power, and confequently the regulation of 
every part of the conftitution (which is the 
Hjoft ftriking circumilance in every govern- 
ment) has been intruded. If it be in one 
pcrfon, it is commonly called a monarchy^ efpe-* 
cially if the chief magiftrate lie under con-» 
fiderable reftridions ; whereas if he lie under 
fewer, the government is called defpotic. If* 
the fupreme power be lodged in a limited 
number of perfons, the government is called 
an oligarchy y or an ariftocracy; and if all the 
citizens have an equal vote in making laws 
and appointing magiflrates, it is called a de^^ 
wocracy. 
Monarchies have been fo generally hcredi-* 
Vol. II. F tary, 
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tary, that thofe ftates in which the fupreme 
executive power is lodged in one hand arc 
ufually termed republican or democraticaiy if 
the perfon holding that power be eledivc. 
Thus the former government of Poland and 
that of the United States of North America 
are called republics: whereas, ftriflly fpeaking^ 
they are monarchies 5 the king^ as he is called, 
in the one cafe, being eleded for life, and the 
prejidenty in the other, for a certain number of 
years. 

From this method of defining the various 
forms of government, it is obvious to remark, 
that the diflinifiions mud run into one ano- 
ther 'y but it is not material to have term$ ap- 
propriated to any more accurate divifion. I 
fhall juft mention fo much of the peculiar ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of each of thefe 
forms of government, as I think will be fuf- 
ficient to excite the attention of a reader of 
hiftory to the fubje6l, and make him confider 
their effeds in the courfe of his reading. 

To enable you to form fome idea of the 
low ftatc of this fcience of government, in 
ancient times, only confider how imperfect 
Ariftotle's ideas muft have been of the confii- 
tution of ftates, when, as Montefquieu ob- 
ferves, he claflTes Pcrfia and Sparta under the 

fame 
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fame bead of monarchy. In fadt, the ancients 
can hardly be faid to have had an idea of 
what we now mean by the word monarchy. 
Arribas king of Epirus, in order td temper the 
government of one perfon, could hit upon 
nothing bnt a republic, and the Molofli, to 
bound the fame power, made two kings. It is 
a known fadi that the ancient ftates, though 
founded many of them by philofophers, did 
not contain that provifion for the freedom and 
happinefs of the fubjedts of them which has 
been the natural refult of the random govern^ 
ments of fome of the northern nations. 



LECTURE XL. 

Reafins for the Prevalence of Dejpotifm in eat-fy 
Times, jidvantages of Monarchy. Dijadvant* 
ages of it. fVhat Circumftances make the SitU" 
ation of a People moft happy in Dejpotic States. 
What Circumftances always more or Icfs control 
Defpotijm. Attachment of fome Nations to Def 
potifm. Danger of Libels. Importance of a^ 
fixed Law ofSucceJpon. Profligacy of Morals in 
arbitrary Governments. True Seat of Power in 
them. 

The moft fimple of all governments is /ai- 
filute monarchy: and this is the reafon why it 

F a has 
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has generally been the firft form of govern*- 
ment in all countries. It requires great {kill 
and experience to balance the feveral powers 
of a free fiate. 

The great advantage of a monarchy is, that 
refolutions may be taken with fecrefy, and 
executed with difpatch ; a thing of the ut- 
moft confequence, particularly in time of war, 
and for this reafon this form of government 
has been deemed neceflary to extenfive em- 
pire. But the great difad vantage of this go- 
vernment is, that property is (6 precarious, 
that nobody has any fpirit to apply to com- 
merce, or dare afied any appearance of riches 
and fplendour. Alfo the high interefl of mo- 
ney, which neceflarily rifes with the hazard 
that is run in lending or polTefling it, is an 
additional difcouragement to traffic. No per- 
fon therefore^ in countries fnbjed to defpotic 
government, lays himfelf out in projeds 
which would benefit pofterity; but^ every per- 
fon being intent upon enjoying the prelent 
hour, a rapacious mercenary fpirit prevails 
among all r^nks and degrees of men. 

Another great unhappinefs in countries 
whofe government is ftriflly defpotic is, that, 
there being no fundamental laws, the order of 
fucceffion is not always accurately fixed. Con- 

fequently,, 
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quently, every branch of the royal family be- 
ing equally capable of being eleded ii/ig^ there 
are frequent civil wars, and bloody revolu^ 
tions. This is the reafon why in Turkey, and 
many other Eaftern dates, the emperor, im- 
mediately upon his acceflion to the throne, 
either puts to death, imprifons for life, or puts 
out the eyes of, all his brothers and near rela- 
tions. Clovis alfo, king of France, though the 
government was not defpotic, exterminated all 
his family, left any of them fhould be chofen 
king. His children and fucceiTors did the 
fame. 

Thofe countries which are fo unhappy as to 
be governed in a defpotic manner, Mr. Mon- 
tefquieu fays, are the hap{)ieft that their con- 
dition will admit of, when all ranks of men 
Hand moft in fear of their fuperiors ^ and a 
wife prince, in fuch a ftate, will incline rather 
to feverity than lenity. In Perlia he fays 
Mereveis faw the ftate perifh becaufe he had 
not flied blood enough ; and the Roman em^ 
pire enjoyed the moft happinefs under Tibe^ 
rius, Nero, and Domitian. For this reafon it 
is confiftent with fuch governments that all 
decrees fhould be irrevocable. Thus Ahafue- 
rus could not revoke the edidl he had once 
pafled for exterminating the Jews* To render 

F3 ' it 
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k of no effedl they wen allowed to fiacd upon, 
their defence. 

Even that law, or cuftom, which obligea 
jsvery perfon to continue in the profeilion ta 
which he was born fuits very well with def- 
potic governments, where every fpark of emu- 
lation is dangerous, and where the moft watch-r 
ful eye ought to be kept over every thing that 
inay po^ibly difiurb the public tranquillity. 
In no flate whatever is tranquillity more effec- 
tually preferyed, by every thing being invaria- 
ble, than in China. There manners, morals, 
and laws, are equally fixed ^ and youth are 
infiruded in the forms of falutation, and all 
the common rules of life, in the fame regular 
manner as in the moft important fciences. 

In fome defpotic governments, not only is 
the life of the prince in continual danger, ei- 
ther from competitors to power, or the dif- 
pontents of injured fubjeds, but the country 
itfelf is more expofed to invafion. The prin* 
ces are jealous of fortified places, and will not^ 
(Except in cafes of the greateft neceffity, ad-? 
mit of them ; fo as to be obliged to trufi any 
perfon with the government of them. 

Notwithflanding the opinion of a right to 
povoer be very common, this prepoffeiiion has 
generally given way to fuch an abhorrence of 
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thefe tyrannical governments, that the very 
names which have been ufed to exprefs them 
have grown in the higheft degree odious ; as 
Ttyrant among the Greeks, and Rex among the 
Romans ; infomnch that it has frequently been 
more fafe to ufurp the power itfelf than to 
aiTume the title of it. It was reckoned virtu- 
ous in Greece and in Rome to kill kings and 
tyrants^ though in the latter emperors were r«- 
fpciSled. 

We are not, however, to conclude that be- 
caufe there are no regular laws in dcfpotic 
governments, and no perfon invefted with 
power to control the fovereign, every man's 
life and property are abfolutely unfafe. Man- 
ners, cufloms, prevailing fentiments, and efpe- 
cially religion, are great and often effedual re- 
Araints upon theexercife of feemingly unlimit- 
ed power. The Grand Seignior can neither 
touch the public treafure, break the Janizaries, 
interfere with the Seraglios of any of his fub- 
jeds, nor impofe a new tax. 

Notwithftanding the abhorrence we have 
entertained of defpotic governments, from Un- 
dying the republican claffical writers of an- 
tiquity, and from our living under a more hap- 
py conftitution, there are not wanting exam- 
ples of people being ftrongly attached to def- 

F 4 potifm* 
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potiftn. The Cappadocians are faid to have 
refufed their freedom when the Romans would 
have given it them. In the Eaft there is no 
idea of the poffibility of any other kind of go^ 
yernment, A Venetian being introduced to 
the king of Pegu, and faying that there was. 
no king at Venice, the prince burfi into a fit 
pf laughter, 

As thp profpcd of honour is a great inftru- 
pient of government, the fear of fhame is no 
lefs powerful. No man can bear univerfal or 
very general cpnfure, efpeqi^lly if he has ne-- 
ceffary intercourfe with thofe who diflike his 
condudl. On this account, no country can 
fuffer much, or long, whatever be its form of 
government, if the people have the liberty of 
ipeaking and writing, and h^ye ^ unreibrain- 
cd right of petitioning an4 remdnftratirig. In 
this cafe jqftice and truth, being often pre- 
fen ted to view, will at length be heard and 
attended to. This is a great fccurity in the 
Englifli government, and prevents many abufes 
which would Qtherwife take place in it. 

Arbitrary governors, aware of this, take the 
greateft care to prevent the people from pub^ 
lilhing their thoughts on, matters of govern^ 
inent, and fometimes even forbid their meet^: 
jng tqgptl^er. But this is running the rifk of 

a greater 
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a greater evil in order to avoid a left. The 
people, not having the liberty of fpeech, by 
which they might ^ive vent to, and footh 
their complaints, fmother their refentment for 
a time, and then break out into the greateft 
outrages. Tyrants who would not bear to be 
cenfured have often been fuddenly dragged to 
death. 

The capital advantages of monarchy, with 
refpe£t to internal quiet, is that, when the 
law of fucceffion is fixed, and univerfally re- 
fpe£ted, and when the executive power is 
lodged in the hands of the fovereign, no fub- 
je£t can liave the leaft prolped of transferring 
it to himfclf. It will therefore be the intereft 
of all to keep within due bounds, that power 
in which they can never fhare, and to fee 
that it be employed for the public good. 
This is the capital advantage attending the 
conftitution of this country, as it is explained 
at* large by Mr. De Lolme. All watch the 
monarch, but none endeavour to fupplant 
him. In confequence of this, all ftruggles 
between the prince and the people have ter- 
minated in fome advantage, which has been 
common to all thefubje£ts, and not to any one 
olais of them in particular. The executive 
power being fo great, the afliflance of all 

fanjics has been neceiTary to curb it. 

Many 
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Many of the cftabliflied maxims of politi-' 
cians the moft celebrated for their fagacity, 
are exceedingly fallacious, in confequence of 
being drawn from a few fa6is only. Machia- 
vel, one of the raoft famed of them, fays, that 
if ever a prince confides in one able minider, 
he will be dethroned by him. But, as Mr. 
Hume juftly replies, would Flcury, one of 
the moft abfolute minifters in France, though 
ever fo ambitious, while in his fenfes, enter- 
tain the leaft hope of difpoffeffing the Bour- 
bons ? Nor, we may add, is it poffible that 
the moft able, the moft ambitious, and the 
moft abfolute of our minifters of ftate, fhould 
fupplant the houfe of Hanover. But be- 
caufe the contrary had happened in ancient 
times, when the rule of hereditary right was 
not fo firmly eftablilhed, it was concluded 
that it would always happen. 

The only danger arifing to a people from 
the executive power being lodged in one 
hand, is that of its becoming independent of 
the people. But this is happily guarded 
againft in the Englifh conftitution, in which 
the king is entirely dependant upon the people 
for all his fupplies. He is therefore obliged to 
refpedl the privileges of the people, and he 
cannot involve them ia a war in which they 

are 
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arc unwiling to fupport him. This, at Icaft, 
would be the cafe, if the houfe of commons 
was the true reprefentativc of the people. 
But as things adiually are, the influence of the 
court on the members of this houie is fo greats 
that they are often induced to give their, 
fandion to meafures which their conflituenttf 
would not approve. 

If the monarch be wholly dependant upon 
the people for his fupplies, it is of the greatefl 
importance that thofe be granted by them in 
(me great body^ as in England. If the fupplies 
be voted by feparate difirids, they will have 
jealoufies among themfelves. Some will give 
more, and others lefs, than their due propor- 
tion ; and it will be in the power of the court 
to gain their ends with them all, by playing 
one againft another. On this circumftance 
Mr. Dc Lolme lays great ftrefs. 

One of the greateft evils attending mo- 
narchy, is the diilblutenefs of morals almofl 
neceflarily incident to a fplendid court. A 
family poffeffed of great power will, on fomc 
pretence or other, amafs great wealth ; and 
the young princes being brought up with an 
idea of their own importance, they will in- 
dulge themfelves at the expence of the public. 
They will alfo have many dependants, whof« 

intereft 
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interefi it will be to enlarge their power, and 
increafe their wealth, that they may be bene- 
fited by the difperfion of it. The perfons next 
in power will imitate the manners of the 
princes, and they will be envied and imitated 
by others. And as the means to gain theif 
end, will be recommending themfelves to their 
fuperiors (and not their inferiors) they will 
fludy the gratification of their wifhes, that is, 
they will adminifter to their vices 5 and thus a 
general profligacy of manners will be the con- 
fequence. Perfons educated monarchs, and 
who fhould have virtue enough both to fet a 
good example themfelves, and to difcourage 
vice in others, would be prodigies. It cannot 
beexpeded but that monarchs in general will 
have fome objects befides the public good, 
and that they will employ thofe perfons whom 
they deem the beft qualified to ferve them, 
whether they be men of private virtue or not. 
The real power of a country is feldom in 
thofe hands in which the conftitution feems 
to have placed it ; fo that if thofe who have 
bufinefs to do with any ftate apply in the firft 
infiance to thofe whofe ofiice it is to receive 
them, they will feldom gain their point. They 
muft apply to thofe who, by their talents or 

ftfliduity, have recommended themfelves to the 

governing 
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governing powers, fo as to eafe them of the 
burthen of public affairs. This is. more par- 
ticularly the cafe in defpotic governments, in 
which princes are fo educated as to be feldom 
capable of bufinefs. It will therefore be done 
by thofe who are about them, and who have 
infinuated themfelves into their favour ; and 
thefe, being chiefly a<Suated by their private 
pailions, and efpecially their affedion or dif^ 
like to particular perfons, the intereft of the 
ftate will be little confulted by them. How 
often have generals been appointed, and even 
wars engaged in, at the caprice of women, and 
thofe the moft profligate and unprincipled ? 



LECTURE XLL 

j4dvantages of Democracy, Connexion of Liberty 
and Science. Situation of Republics with RefieCt 
to Defencf. Severity of Manners in Republics. 

, Servere Puni/hments dangerous. The true Sup- 
ports of Republican Government. The Danger of 
Luxury. Equality of Fortunes. Exorbitant 
Power in Magift rates dangerous. Number of 
Platers. Rotation of Offices. Uncertain Refolu^ 
tion of Multitudes . UfeofReprefentatives, 

A PERFECT democracy is an extreme di- 
rectly oppolite to abfolute monarchy, and, next 

to 
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to it, is the eafieft to be fallen into, particu- 
larly by fmall dates. Hence all the petty ftates 
of Greece, without exception, when they put 
down their tyrants, fell into fome kind of 
democracy, though no two of their forms of 
government were exadly the fame. 

The capital advantage of this form of go- 
vernment is, that as there is the fame free 
accefs to honour and employments to every 
member of the fiate, free fcope is given to 
the exertion of every man's abilities. Here, 
therefore, we may naturally exped the ut- 
moft efibrts of the human Acuities, efpecially 
in thofe talents which are moft calculated 
to ftrike the vulgar, and acquire general ap- 
plaufe. 

The art of harof^iing is above all others a 
necefTary qualification, being almoft the only 
road to preferment. Hence arifes eloquence^ 
and thofe other branches of the belles ItttreSy 
and politer arts which are ccmneded with it, 
and are not of the efieminate and unmanly 
kind« For the eloquence of a free ftate mufi 
be adapted to afFefl the paffions and imagina- 
tions of men of a natural and uncorrupted 
tafte. Otherwife it would have no efied. 

Befides, in a republic the neceffity of re- 
ftraining the magifirates muft give rife to ge« 

neral 
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neral laws^ and from law arifes fecurity, from 
fecurity curiofity, and from curiofity know- 
ledge, as Mr. Hume (who feeras particularly 
fond of this kind of government) marks the 
gradation. But a commonwealth is unfavour- 
able to poliUneJsy and foftnefs of manners. 
This kind of refinement grows more naturally 
from that fpirit of fervility which is the efiedl 
of defpotic government. 

With refped to defence, we fee, in the hif- 
tory of the earlier period of Greece, that an 
enthufiaflic love of liberty, in an union of 
feveral free flates, has ibme advantages which 
may compenfate for any inconvenience that 
may attend the want of an abfblute command- 
er; though we can hardly fay with Mon- 
tefquieu, that republics in a league enjoy all 
the advantages of a commonwealth within 
themfelvea, and the advantages of a monarchy 
with refpeft to defence. 

It will be a great miftake to conclude that 
where there is no defpotic fovereign, the peo- 
ple, being free from that reftraint upon their 
condud, may fafely indulge themfelves in 
greater liberty. For in no form of government 
whatever is a perfed fubjedion more neceflary. 
All the members of a republic muft live in the 
ftrideft obedience; but then it is to their 

equals; 
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equals, and to the laws. Xenophon obferves 
a great difference between the reverence and 
obfervance of the laws in the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians, to the difadvantage of the lat- 
ter. 

When the laws ceafe to be executed in a 
republic, Montefquieu fays all is loft. This 
can only happen from the corruption of the 
republic, and there is feldom any power to 
remedy the evil, as in a monarchy. Hence, in 
all republics, pardon is with difficulty obtain- 
ed, if at all. In moft of them, if this power 
do fubfift, it is fo refirained, and fo difficultly 
exerted, as almoft to make good the complaint 
of the young man in Uvy, that a man muft 
Jo/a iAnocentia vivere. In Holland, without a 
Stadtholder, there is no fuch power as pardon- 
ing, notwithftanding it be effential to policy^ 
and in fome cafes as neceffary as juftice it- 
felf. 

A love of power produces more inconve- 
niences in republics than in monarchies, be- 
caufe places of power and truft are within the 
reach of greater numbers, they are to be ob- 
tained by making intereft with the common 
people, and their refolutions, having no, con-- 
trol, are apt to be fudden and violent. The 
Grecian ftates, and alfo (he republics of Italy 

in 
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in later times^ were expofed to perpetual dif^ 
tra&ions and revoluticms in confequence of it i 
tbere being always a coniiderable number of 
banifhed perfons, their friends and partifans, 
wbo threatened an invafion« 

Virtue and public fpirit are the xiece^ry 
Aipports of all republican governments. Hence 
it was morally impoffible that Rome ffaould 
have continued free in the time of Csefar; 
and the oppofition to monarchical power by 
a few of the better citizens only made the 
dying ftruggles of liberty more violent, and 
more defhrudtive to the ftate. Public fpirit 
makes the riches of individuals to become the 
riches of the public : but when public fpirit h 
k&y the riches of the public become the 
riches of individuals ; and in this cafe an in^ 
creafe of numbers, and of wealth, may be at- 
tended with a diminution of power. Athens 
had as many citizens when Demetrius Pha-« 
IcroujB numbered them as they bad in their 
moft flouriihing fiate, and it is certain they 
were not lefs rich^ but public fpirit was 
gone, and with that all their former power* 
smd impOTtance ; and yet that policy is vio- 
lent which aggrandizes the public by the po** 
verty and diftrefs of individuals* 
From the neceility of virtue and public 
Vol. II. o fpirit 
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fpirit in republics arifes the extreme caution 
of all wife legiilators to keep luxury out of 
them, and to preferve as great an equality in 
the riches and the power of all the members 
of the Aate as poifible ; and hence, indeed, 
the precarious fituation of all popular govern- 
ments, and their frequent diflblution, when- 
ever conqueft, or commerce, and arts fhall 
have taken away that equality. The Roman 
commonwealth was ruined by the exceffive 
riches and power of individuals, and the wealth 
of the Medici made them mafiers of Florence. 
Moreover, when the members of republics be- 
come indolent and luxurious, they will make 
uie of the public treafure for im{)roper pur- 
pofes I fo that the nearer they feem to be to 
derive the greateft advantages from their li- 
berty, the nearer they fometimes are to ruin. 
Witnefs Athens in the time of Demofthenes. 
Commerce therefore, which never fails to in- 
troduce luxury and inequality into men's cir- 
cumftances, does not perfedly fuit with the 
true fpirit of a commonwealth. The immenfc 
wealth of the family of Medici in Florence, 
wealth acquired by commerce, made them 
ev^itually mailers of their country. 

If the republic be a trading one, it is an 
excellent law, that c?very fon Ihould be alike 
• . . ftiarcr 



ibsLTcr in his father's inheritance; and a bounds 
Icfa permiflion to difpofe of eflales by Will, 
deilroys by degrees that equality which is ne- 
ceilary to a republic* 

Hence alfo the neceffity of having methods 
of difperfing immenfe edates ifi reptiblics. 
In the befi Grecian republics, the rich were un- 
der a neceffity of fpending their money in fef- 
dvals, choirs of mufic, chariot and horfe-races, 
ezpenfive magiftracies, and building (hips ; 
and at Rome the great people bore all the ex- 
peniive offices, and the poor paid nothing. 
Nothing can give us a clearer idea of the 
^ flatc of things at Athens in this refpedl thdrl 
, a paflage in the banquet of Xenophon, in 
which Charmidas is introduced making the 
following fpeech. ** I am content with my 
" poverty. When I was rich, I was obliged 
^^ to make my court to informers, the finite 
<« was always laying fome new burthen tipon 
^' me, and I could not abfent myielf ftom it : 
fince I am become poor, I have acquired 
authority ; nobody threatens me, I threaten 
others, and I go where I pleafe; the rich 
rife and give place to me. I am a king, I 
was a flave. I paid tribute to the repub- 
^^ lie, flow it nourilfhes me." 

Great rewards for fervices, even in monar* 

« Z chics, 
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xhies, mtidi more in democracieft, aire figtis ttf 
tfaeir decline* It fliows that men are not fu£» 
£ciently a^uated l>3r a feofe of virtue a&d bc^ 
nour. Demofthenes, iEfchines, aad eight nxn 
ambafiadcMTs to tke king 4>f Maoedon^ received 
lefs than a drachma a ^ay» though a €oas^ 
mon fi^ldier received one and ibmetimea two 
dnchraas a day : and yet Deox>fihenes calk 
this a M^ofiderable fum. Caligula aod Nero 
.gave the moft, and the Antonius the Icafi, x£ 
aU the Roman emperor& 

Exorbitant power is fiill more imsiediately 
ibreatening to a republic tiian exorbitant riches. 
The perfbns poflefTed of it are iar more daa- 
^rou8 than in lawful monarchies, faecaufe 
there is nothing to oontrol them. Confider- 
ing this, we fhall not wonder at the oppofition 
made4)y Hanno to Hannibal. In whatdoi^er 
would the republic of Carthage ha^ve been if 
HannLbai had taken Rome, when he made fo 
many alteriUions in its ooniiitution aftw hts 
defeat I At Ragufa, the ehief magiftrate of the 
Tcpubltc is dbasged every month. This is {N'O^ 
per only in a fmftll fiate, furcounded b^ Ofie^ 
Tnics wjjo might corrupt their fehiefe. The 
^keeping of the publio treafuce a,t Athens was 
intrufied with no perion for more than a fiftgle 

jday. - . 
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It b of great confequence that the Bttmber 
of voters in a republic be fixed. At Rome^ 
fbnietimes all the chizeni were out of the 
wbIU^ at otfaer times almoft all haLy wafl 
withitt them ^ wbich was one principal cauie 
of the fall of the republic. For by that rQea£» 
men of power and ambition were never at a 
lofs for the means of paffing any law, or gain* 
ing ^ny particular point, that they had occa* 
Iktt ftr. Repreientatkm however^ which was 
liot Jtnown in ancient times, would have pre- 
vented all this inconvenience. 

Secret fufirages are alfo (aid by Montef- 
quieu to have been one means <^ the ruin of 
Rome: for the common people, then very 
corrupt, were imder no reftraint from fhame. 
The diflblution of b republic by luxury and 
refinement, he fays, is the true euthanqfia of 
that form of government; For thofe manners 
prepare them to fubmit to monarchy with lefs 
reluctance ; but the convulfions of dying li« 
berty in a rough, a brave, and an enterprising 
people, are dreadful. 

For this reafbn, and becaufe the clergy are 
not powerful enough to reftrain arbitrary 
power in England, it is faid by him that if 
ever the Engliih be flaves, they will be the 
gteateO^ and mdt miferable of all (laves. 

03. The 
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The prcfervation of republican forms of go* 
vernment requires that no important offices 
continue long in the fame hands. In general, 
men are lovers of powers as well as of voealth^ 
becanfe they can make the power of which 
they are poffeffed fubfervient to moft of their 
purpofes, and they will pjirfue their own g»r 
tification at the expence of that of others^ 
In the diftribution of power, therefore, care 
ihould be taken that no perfbns have vx op* 
poriunity of poiTefling it any longer than it 
inay be for the advantage of the whole, and 
that all powers be eafily revocable, ipehenever 
it fhall be perceived that they are ^buied. For. 
this purpofe it feems mod convenient that all 
pfiices of great truft and power be held by 
rotation. Becaufe it will not )>e for the in<** 
terelt of any man to add to the power of an- 
office, tQ which he mud himfelf foon become 
IJ^bj^a. Ityhile he enjoys it he will confider 
not fo much his condition for a fhort time, as 
for the greater part of his life, and that of his 
children and pofterity after him. Whereas, 
if any pov^r* pr honour be heif^ditary^ it will 
be his intercjft to take every opportunity of 
enlarging it, at the expence of the reft of the* 
community. This i^ an unanfwerable objec- 
tion to all governments by an hereditary mo- 
narchy or ariftocracy. 

^' ' " ■ • ■ It 
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It is very poflible, however, that the preju- 
dices of fbme people in favour of monarchical 
government, and of the rights of certain fami- 
lies to kingly power, may be fo ftrong, as 
that it will be better to rifle every thing, than 
change the form of government ; becaufe civil 
wars, the greateft of all evils, might be the 
confequence of it. When almoft the whole 
power of the date is lodged in one hand (as 
in thofe governments which are termed def- 
poticy or which approach to it) there is the 
greateft probability that, educated as fuch 
pripces will be, they will make a very abfurd 
life of their power, fuch as will by no means 
be for the intereft of the community ; and if 
a fucceiCon coniifts of able men, their power 
will .continually grow more exorbitant. But 
whilft the people choofe to be governed in that 
mode, and conceive, for whatever reafon, that 
a certain family has a right fo to govern them, 
it would be wrong to attempt a change in the 
government, and ftill more fo to deprive any 
particular perfon, or femily, of thofe rights, 
of which, with the confent of the people, 
they have been long poffeffed. All that can 
be done in fuch a cafe is to define with the 
greateft accuracy the law of fucceflion to 
power, that there may be no difpute about 

Q 4 the 



the peribB entitled to it; and to prevent as far 
fis pDilible ^H. incrcafci of it. 

All per (bns who are acquainted with any 
Mind of public bufiaefs, in which numbers o^ 
people give their opinions and decide upon 
the fpot, well know with what difficulty it 
is conduced, and how uncertain the decifions 
are. Few think before-hand| many are fond 
of diftinguifliing themfelves, and numbers' 
liever coaiider the quefiion before them» but 
who are for it, igid who againll it. If a num- 
her of the more intelligent of the people pre* 
pare matters before-hand, bufinefs may be 
done with tolerable eafe ; but then it is in 
reality tranfaded by thofe few, and the reft 
are taken by furprife. For in the fame man** 
ner they might have been induced to adopt 
any nvsafures, not manifefily cpntrary to their 
intbreil. 

Wherp great numbers of perfons are con«> 
perned^ it is of infinite advantage that they 
do not deliberate and decide th^mfehes^ but 
choofe a few to a<^ for them. Thefe having 
a truft^ aiid knowing that the eyes of the 
.whole pommunity are upon them, will be de* 
iirous of di^harging their truft with reputation 
,to themfelves, and confequently with advan* 

e to their conAituents. It will be their 

bufinefs 
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bufiiieffi to confider all public meftfnresi a&d 
to iettle a regular method of doing bufiikefs. 
A crown, or a court, having . to tijeat with 
thefe reprefentatives, chofen out of th6 people 
for their wifdom and refpedability, will find 
that they have to do with their equals, and 
will not expeif) to cajole and deceive them, a$ 
they might have done the coUedi v6 body of 
the people. It is abfolutely necefTary, how- 
ever, that thefe reprefentatives of the people 
be confined to that office, and always feel 
themfelves to be a part of the community 
which they reprefent« Otherwife, the people^ 
in choofing them, will choofe their own maf^ 
tcrs. If, in confequence of reprefenting the 
people they have an opportunity of acquiring- 
advantages to which the refl of the commu- 
nity have no accefs, they will have a different 
intereft from that of their conftituents, and 
Will, no doubt, confult it* 

In a flate of political liberty, the people 
mufi have a control over the government, by 
themfelves or their reprefenfatives. In large 
fiates this can only be done in the latter me« 
thod, and then it becomes to be oMifidered who 
are proper to reprefent the nation, in ordec 
to make laws for their countrymen and to 
iifpoCe of their property. I own I fee no oc- 

cafioQ 
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cafion for any reftri^ion whatever, as it can- 
not be fuppofed that, if people be left to them- 
ielvesy they will choofe improper reprefenta- 
tives. If they do, it is fit that they ihould 
learn by experience to make a better choice 
on a future occafion. If the reprefentative 
body be large, the worft choice of a few mem- 
bers can be but of little confequence. 

Lead of all fhould people be limited to their 
choice by a regard Xxy fortune* For they may 
have the jufteft reafons to put the greateft 
confidence in perfons who have little or no •• 
property ; and in general they will of thcm- 
felves be fufiiciently infiuenced by this confi- • 
deration,' without any interference of the law. 
If a regard to wealth be any rule, it fhould 
not extend to very great fortunes. For in 
general perfons of moderate fortunes are better 
educated, have fewer artificial wants, and are 
more independent, than thofc who are born to 
great eftates. Befides, they arc more natural 
reprefentatives of the middle clafs of people, 
they are more likely to feel for them, aiid to 
confult their intcreft. 

It is of the greateft importance that thofe 
who reprefent any nation be of the fame clafs 
^nd rank in life with thofe by whom they 
gre appointed, and that they have frequent 

inter- 
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intercourfe with them. By this means they 
will catch their fpirit, and enter into their 
Yiews. They will alfo be reftrained by a 
ffenfe of fhame from propofing, or conientin^ 
to, any thing that they know their eledors 
would not approve. They could not fhow 
themfelves in public company after any con^ 
AmOl of this kind. On the other hand, the 
members of an arifiocracy, fufficiently nume-^ 
rous to have fociety among themfelves, 
would feel only for themfelves, and would 
have no reftraint on their meafures refpe£ling 
die lower ranks of the community. They 
might even make it a point of honour to pre* 
ferve and enlarge their privileges, at the ex- 
peace of thofe beneath them. 

It is alio of great importance that, in an 
aflembly of reprefentatives, property only, or 
reputed underjiandit^^ be confidered, and not 
chffesy or denominations of men. If the clergy 
be admitted as clergy, lawyers as lawyers, 
Ibldiers as ibidiers, &c. they will have what 
the French call the efprit de corps. They will 
unite to confult their own intereft, and fome 
of the bodies will make conceflions to others, 
at the expence of the reft of the community. 
Whereas when they are chofen merely be- 
paufe the people at large think them the beft 

qualified 
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qualified to provide for their general ioterefls,! 
they will confult the wifhes of thofe who ap* 
point them, and the interefl of each part will 
be attended to in proportion to its importance 
to the whole. 

It is an article of confiderable importance Xq 
determine who fhould have votes in the choice 
of reprefentatives. Many are advocates for 
unherfal fuffrage^ while others would reilrift 
this privilege to thofe who have fome proper* 
ty. . Every member of the community has, na 
doubt, an intereft in the choice, and therefore 
. may plead a right to a vote. But this, as wdl* 
as every thing elfe relating to fociety, ihould 
be decided by a regard to the intereft of the 
whole, or that of the majority. Perfbns pof^ 
fefied of no property being commonly ill cdu* 
cated, and ill informed, will in general yote 
as they are direded by thofe on whom they 
depend, and will be liable to be influenced by 
fuch improper motives as no laws can prevent; 
and their real intereil will be fufficiently pro- 
vided for by equal laws. And when the pof« 
feflionof property has a privilege annexed to it, 
it will operate as a motive to induftry and 
economy. For the fame reafon it may be wife 
to receive no votes for any magifirate but from 
perfons who can write the names themfelves. 

By 



By this means every pcrfon who had thcleaft 
fpark of ambition would make a point of ac- 
quiring the arts of reading and writing, and 
thus would be in the way of getting gcujeral 
knovledge, the difiufipn of which is the beft 
fccurity for the permanence of any good form 
of government. 

From the remains of fupcrflition^ the clergy 
are fiill confidered as a diflin^ order of men 
in England, and they are in a manner repre- 
&nted in parliament, by the t>iihops having 
icats in the houfe of lord«. It is alleged that 
this is neceffary in order to take care of their 
interefts. But on the fame principles phyfici- 
ans, lawyers, diflenters, and all other cluiles 
of men, ought to have feats in parliament. If 
ihc clergy recommend themfelves to the people 
by making their office ufeful, they will have 
Sufficient influence, without any of their body 
having feats in parliament; and if they come 
to be confidered in an offenfi ve light, the num- 
ber of the bifhops by whom they arc reprcfent- 
jcd is too fmall to prevent the palling of any 
jaw, even to exclude them. If they had a juft 
feirfe of the nature of their office, and confult- 
ed their true dignity, they would retire of their 
own accord. At prefent, their feat i^x the 
houfe only flatters their pride, and gi^^. the 
piaifler fo many more votes. 

LBCTVRS 
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LECTURE XLU. 

f 

jiriftoermcy how different from Dejpptifin. JVhat 
depends upon the Number of its Members. Libels 
peculiarly obnoxious in this Government. In what 
Refpe&s the prefent European Monarchies differ 
from the ancient Monarchies. Their Rije, Pecu^ 
liar Advantage of them. Nobility. Tfieje Go^ 
verHments promije to be la/ling. Different Situ^ 
ation of the Female Sex in iheje Governments 
and thofe which are Dejpotic. The Nature of the 
Roman Goxjemment. The Happinefs of having 
the Order ofSucceffion in Monarchies fixed. Eu^ 
ropean Monarchies not proper for extevfive J^m^ 
pire. 

It is eafy to fee that all other forms of go- 
vernment muft be fomewhere in a medium 
between the extremes of defpottfm and demo^ 
eracy^ and that they muft, confequently, par- 
take of the advantages and difadvantages of 
both, according as they approach towards them. 
The moft diftinguifhed mediums in the difpo* 
(ition of power are in the arijiocracies of fome 
ancient and modem ftates, and the prefent 
European monarchies. 

An ariftocracy, however, differs nothing 
firom a defpotifm, except that the fame abfo- 

lute 
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lute power is lodged iiya few more hands. All 
the reft of the people are as much at their 
mercy ; and as the people have^ more matters, 
they are generally more opprefTed. 

The more in number are the members of 
an ariftocracy, the lefs is their power, and the 
greater their fafety j the fewer they are, the 
greater is their power, and the lefs their fafe- 
ty, till we come to pure defpotifm, where there 
is the greateft power and the leaft fafety.' If 
the members of the ariftocracy enter into trade, 
and confequently the riches, as well as the 
power, of the ftate center in themfel ves, they 
will opprefs the poor, to the difcouragement 
.,.pf all induftry« For the fame reafon, it is ftill 
worfe when an arbitrary fovereign applies to 
trade ; for trade, of all things, requires to be 
conduced by perfons who are upon terms of 
equality. 

In proportion to the numbers of the arifto- 
cracy, they ought to relax of the rigour of def- 
potifm ; and when they are pretty numerous, 
the greateft moderation ought to be their prin- 
ciple. They ought to affed no unnecefTary 
diftinftions, leaft of all thofe which are honour- 
able to themfelves in proportion as they are 
difgraceful to the common people ; as the pa- 
tricians of Rome did when they reftrained 

themfelves from marrying with the plebeians. 

Perianal 
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Peribna! privil^es uid immunities, which 
ace not neceSkvy for the good of the whole^ 
an always juflly offenfive. To a perfon in aa 
office, which has for itsobjed the pqblic good^ 
deference will eafily be paid ; but in all other 
cafes a diftindion of rank naturally excites 
jealoufy. It creates pride in the one, and ier<^ 
vility in the other, which debafes the charaders 
of both. 

It is well obfervcd by Mr. Turgot, that all 
hereditary diilindions, if they have any civil 
c£fed, and confer any right, and all perfonal 
prerogatives, if they are not the neceflary con- 
fequence of ezerciiing a public fun£Kon, are a 
diminution of the natural rights of other men,^ 
a proceeding contrary to the primitive end of 
ibciety, and of confequence a real injudice*. 

In the eaflern monarchies there are no here^ 
ditary nobles. In China, the grand-^childrea^ 
of the greateft mandarins are generally on a 
level with the common people f. 

How galling the power of the nobility is 
to the common people, we fee in the prefer^ 
ence which fome nations have given to .pure 
monarchy, or defpotifm, to thofe forms of 

^ JUfie of Mr. Turgot, p. 307. 

t McflOCiirey (ur Jet Cbinois»vol. ty. p« 311- 

government 
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government in which the nobility had the 
chief power. This was confpicuous in the 
iate revolutions in Denmark, and Sweden; 
in which, with the hearty concurrence of the 
people, the power of the nobility was tranf- 
ferred to the king. It was alfo confpicuous 
in the part which the commons of England 
took, in concurrence with the king, to lefTen 
the power of the ancient barons. 

From the diftribution of power into fo many 
hands, hMs are moft liable to be reftrained 
in this kind of government ; becaufe the ma-, 
giftrates are neither too ,high, nor too low, to 
be hurt by them. 

Contrary to the maxims of a repubiic, all 
the fufFrages in an ariftocracy, fays Montcf- 
quieu, ought to be fecret, to prevent cabals. 

Poland was the word conftituted arifto- 
cracy, where the people were flaves to their 
nobility. But the condition of that country 
was greatly bettered in this, and many other 
refpeQs, by the late revolution. Now, how- 
ever, that country is entirely abforbed in that 
of Ruffia, Pruffia, and Auftria. 

The prefent European monarchies are fyftems 
of government totally different from any thing 
of which the ancients could form an idea. 
Every thing they fay about monarchies " is 

Vol. II. h every 
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every day contradided in them. They were 
formed in the following manner. 

The German nations were in general frce» 
and voted every thing in perfon. When they 
were difpcrfed in their conquefts they could 
not do this, but fent deputies, and hence arofe 
the cuftom of reprejentatton^ by means of 
which equal political liberty may be made 
confiftent with the moft extenfive govern- 
ments. 

The common people were originally vaf^ 
fals^ or Jlaves^ and were confidered as belong- 
ing to the lands on which they were fettled, 
and they were transferred with them from 
one proprietor to another, which is the cafe 
in many parts of the continent to this day* 
But chriftianity and fcveral other circum-* 
dances, contributed to better the condition of 
, ilaves in the weft em parts, of Europe, and by 
degrees they all obtained their liberty. Not 
having been ufed to arms, as the free men 
had all been, they became addided to arts 
and trade, by which they acquired confidcr- 
able property, and with that influence and 
power. At length, and by degrees, they fent 
their reprefentatives to the great council of the 
nation, and thus the civil liberty of the people, 
tl^e prerogatives of the nobility, and clergy, 

togctheif 
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tpgethcr with the power of the king, who 
was originally nothing more than their gene- 
ral, was fo tempered, that it is aftonifhing 
that the regulations made by a conquering 
people, ihould have terminated in a better 
form of government than any thing that had 
ever. been devifed by man before. 

Thefe governments have the advantage of 
defpotifm in time of war, and property is as 
iecure in them as it can be in any republic. 
The ancients, fays Montefquieu, could never 
have imagined what we now fee •, that mo- 
narchy is capable of order, method, and con- 
flancy, to fo furprifing a degree, property 
fecured, induftry encouraged, the arts flou- 
rishing, and the prince living fecure among his 
fubjedls, like a father among his childern. 

.The nobility being the defcendants of the 
greater barons, or freemen, make a diftindl 
order of men in this kind of monarchy, and 
having been accuftomed to arms, and not ta 
trade, a fenfe of honour is the grand fpring 
of adion in them. If commerce decay in thefe 
monarchies, it is not becaufe property is lefs 
fecure, but .becaufe the profeflion is lefs ho- 
nourable. 

Thefe governments confifting of fo many 
parts, each of which has a negative on all 

H 2 refo- 
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folutions of confequence, they atic acheck up 
on, and balance, one another ; and evefy pub« 
lie meafure has the opportunity of being te-' 
peatediy and thoroughly difcufled. 

According to Montefquieu^ the powef and 
happinefs of monarchical fiates is in a great 
meafure independent both of ptiblic fpirit^ 
and of a principle of virtue. Nay, the very 
vices of the members of them (at leaft thoib 
things which would be vices in a republic) 
are, he fays^ filbfervient to their welfare- In 
a monarchy there is at leatt lefs to be appre- 
hended from luxury, and the chief promoter 
of it, a free intercourfe between the two fexej. 
The Suions, a German nation, f acitus fays, 
honoured riches, and lived under the govern- 
ment of one perfon. It is curious to fee, in 
Dio Caflius, with what art Auguffus evaded 
the requeft of the fenators to flop the progrefo 
of luxury, which was become neceflary at 
Rome, when a monarchy. In a republic can* 
didates for offices look downward, and fiudy 
the ufeful arts ; but in a monarchy they look 
upwards, and fiudy to make themfelves agree- 
able. Though, therefore, ftrong fenfe may 
fucceed beft in republics, refinement of taftc 
may be expefted in greater perfection in mo- 
narchies. . ^ 

Pefides, 
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Befides, where there is a free intercourfe 
between the fexcs, the mutual defire of pleaf- 
ing produces a continual change of fashions, 
and manners, very confiftent with monarchy, 
but incompatible with defpotifm. Moreover, 
whereas, in a monarchy, women are the pro- 
moters of luxury; in dcfpotic governments 
they are merely the objeds of it. Were wo- 
men to behave with that freedom and fpirit 
of intrigue in Afia, that they are remarkable 
for in Europe, and particularly in France, the 
government would foon be obliged to take no- 
tice of it. 

The Roman government never was pro- 
perly monarchical. It was fometimes chiefly 
republican, and, in fome periods of the em- 
pire, in fa(f>, a military republic. Sometimes 
it was ariftocratical, and fometimes defpotic; 
but never any thing like an European mo- 
narchy. And the true fpirit of politenefs and 
gallantry^, which took their rife in modern 
monarchies, was unknown among them. 

Stability could not be prefetved in monar-« 
chical governments, any more than in def- 
potic fiates, unlefs the fubjeds of them had a 
pailionate regard for the true heir of the royal 
family ; and the great happinefs of European 
monarchies arifes from the order of fucccflipO 

H 3 being 
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being abfolutely fixed, and univerfally known. 
While, in the progrefs of our ideas, in this 
northern part of the world, we were fluduat- 
ing between the right of reprefentation, and 
nearnefs of bloody that is, whether for in- 
fiance, a younger fon, or a minor grandfbn, 
by an elder fbn fhonld fucceed to an inherit- 
ance (which was not generally fettled, as it 
now is» in favour of the latter, that is of the 
right of reprefentation, as it is called, till 
about the twelfth century) every part of Eu- 
rope was torn to pieces by civil wars. , 

It fhould feem that monarchies, fuch as 
fub^ft in Europe* arp not proper for very ex- 
tenHve dominion, though they admit a greater 
extent of territory than republics. Though 
the French nobility, fired with glory and emu- 
lation, can bear the fatigues and dangers of 
war, they would hardly, fays^ Voltaire, fubmit 
to languifli in the garrifons of Hungary or 
Lithuania, forgotten at court, and facrificed 
to the intrigues of every minion, or miftrefs> 
who approached the throne. 
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LECTURE XLIIL 

Of the Conjiitution of the United States of America^ 

hs all the youth of America, cfpccially thole 
that are liberally educated, ought to be well 
acquainted with the cotiAitution of the couil-* 
try in which they live, and to which they 
muft be fubjed, it will be proper to exhibit to 
them a general outline of it in the courfe of 
their education. For this purpofe I take the 
liberty to give the following, with a few re-» 
marks, which leQurers may adopt, or correfl, 
as they (hall fee reafon. 

The United States of North America don-^ 
fifts at prefent of feventcen feparate ftates^ 
each of which has a feparate conftitution of 
its own choofing ; but for the fake of an union 
of their ftrength, and other important pur- 
pofes, they agreed to form a conftitution that 
ihall comprehend them all ; and to this, with 
the limitations exprefsly defined, they are al! 
fubjeS. 

The moft fundamental article ifl tvtt^ form 
of government is the legijlative branch of it, 
that which has the power of making all the 
laws and regulations to which the whole com- 
munity muft be^ fubjedl. This, in the United 

H 4 States 
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States, confifts of three parts, a Prejldenty a 
Senate^ and a Houfe if Reprefentatives ; which 
is fimilar to that of England, as governed by 
king, lords, and commons, and was, no doubt, 
borrowed ftpm it. 

The fenate and the houfe of repr6fentatives 
are jointly called the Congrefs^ and this rauft 
be affcmbled at leaft once every year. 

The Prefident muft be thirty-five years of 
age^ and at the time of his ele£iion muft have 
redded in the country fourteen years. He is 
chofen by the people at large, not, however^ 
immediately^ but by the intervention of elec^ 
tors^ who muft be chofen in the methods pre- 
fcribed in the conftitutions of the feparate 
ftates ; but the day for choofing them muft be 
fixed by the Congrefs, and it muft be the fame 
in all the ftates. 

The perfon who has the greateft number of 
the votes of thefe eledlors is the Prefident, pro- 
vided that number be a majority of all their 
votes. If this number be equal, the houfe 
of reprefentatives choofe which of them they 
plcafe by ballot. If in this cafe no one perfon 
has a majority of votes, they may choofe out of 
five who are the higheft on the lift named by 
the eledors. But then thefe votes muft be 
taken by ftates, each of which has only one, 

and 
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and a majority of the dates is neceffary to any 
choice. If in this cafe the votes be equal, the 
ienate ihall choofe by ballot* 

He that has the next greateft number of 
thc^ votes of the cledors is the Vice^ptejident. 

The Prefident thus chofen holds his ofHco 
for four years, but may be re-ele£led without 
any limitation ; (b that it may be an office fot 
life. 

As a member of the legiflative body, the 
Prefident has only a limited negative on the 
rclblutions of G)ngrefs. If he difapprove of 
any bill that is prefented to him, after having 
had the concurrence of both the houfes, he 
muft give his objedions to it; and if two thirds 
of each houfe fiili abide by their firil vote, the 
bill paiTes into a law, notwithflanding his rc^ 
je£lion of it, G^nfequehtly, if it be not adopt-r 
ed by two thirds of either of the houfes, though 
there (hould be a great majority of the mem-^ 
bers for it, it will not be a law ; and cafes 
may occur in which to do nothing at all would 
be a fenfible inconvenience. 

The Prefident receives foreign ambafiadors, 
and nominates to all the public offices, but his 
appointments mull have the concurrence of 
two thirds of the fenate. In this cafe alfo, if 
two thirds of the fenate do not agree to con^ 

firm 
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firm the appointment, none can be made $ but 
no member of congrefs can be appointed to 
any civil office, nor can any perfon holding 
fuch an office be a member of congrefs. The 
Prefidcnt has the power of pardoning any 
criminal, except fuch as have been impeached 
by the houfe of reprefentatives. He has alfo 
the power of making treaties with foreign 
ilates, with the concurrence of two thirds of 
the fenate. 

The Prefident is not bound to confult with 
any council of Jiate^ but takes the whole re- 
fponfibilityof his meafures upon himfclf; but 
he may require the opinion of any of the heads 
of the feveral departments of government, 
which are Xh^fecretaries ofjiate^ of the ireafury^ 
of war^ and of the navy^ refpeding any thing 
^hat comes under their cognizance. 

In cafe of the death, or incapacity, of the 
Prefidcnt, the Vice-prefident takes his place. 
'- The fenate confifls of two members from 
each of the feparate dates, chofcn by the legif- 
latures of each ftate, to ferve for fix years ; but 
one third of the number mull be changed every 
two years. Every fenator muft be of the age 
of thirty years, and have been a citizen of the 
United States nine years. The fenate tries all 
perfons impeached by the houfe of reprefenta- 
tives ; 
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tives ; but they can only puniih by deprivation 
of office, or difqualification in future ; and the 
convidion mud be by the votes of two thirds 
of the members prefcnt at the trial. The Vice- 
prefident prefides in the fenate, biit without 
a vote, except in cafe of an equal divifion of 
the votes of the other members. 

The members of the houfe of reprefentatives 
mufl be twenty-five years of age, and have 
been citizens feven years. They are chofen 
by the people at large every two years, t All 
perfons who have votes for members of the 
feparate legiflaturcs have votes for thofe who 
fit in congrefs. The number of the repre- 
fentative body varies according to the number 
of the feparate fiates, and the population of 
each ftate. For this purpoie an enumeration 
of all the people muft be made every ten years, 
and the number of the reprefentatives mtift 
not exceed one for thirty-three thoufand j but 
every flate ihall at leafi have dne. 

All laws relating to the revenue muft ori- 
ginate in the houfe of reprefentatives, as in 
England, though there is n6t the fame reafon 
for it. They alfo have the fole power of im-^ 
peaching any of the public ofiicers. 
. The whole of the legiflative body, confifting 
of the Prcfident and congrefs, can alone levy 

taxes^ 
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taxes, and provide for the common defence. 
They alone can make peace or war, and regu- 
late commerce, either with foreign flates, or 
the Indian tribes. They alfo determine every 
thing relating to the coinage of money, and 
efiablifh pofls and pofi-roads. But though they 
raife and fupport armies and navies, no appro- 
priation of money for that purpofc can be for 
a longer term than two years. 

All the members of the legiflativc body re- 
ceive falaries for their fervices fixed by law. 
At prefcnt the Prefidcnt receives twenty-five 
thoufand dollars, the Vice-prefident five thou- 
fand per annum, and each df the fenators and 
rcprcfentatives fix dollars per day. 

The United States guarantee to all the fepa- 
ratc fiates a republican form of government. 
But the congrefs cannot exercife any power 
not efpeclally granted to them by the feparate 
fbtes, from which they derive all their power. 

The judiciary power of the United States is 
vefted by the confiitution in a Jiiprenfe courts 
and fuch inferior courts as the congrefs from 
time to time (hall appoint ; and all this judged 
hold their offices during their good behaviour. 

In this manner is provifion made for the 
pcJitical liberty of all the citizens of the United 
States, all of whom, without any regard to 

property. 
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property, are eligible to aiiy office, even that 
of prefident ; and whatever be the abufe of 
power, they may, after a fhort period, correft 
it. 

With rcfped to civil I&eriy^ or the rights 
of individuals, to guard which is the great ob^^ 
jedl of political liberty, every thing that is moft 
Taluable in the English confiitution (which, 
before the efiablifhment of this, was unquefti^ 
onably the bed in the world) is preferred, and 
more effedually guarded. 

In this country the congrefs has no power 
to give any title of nobility, or any exclufive 
privilege, except patents for a limited time, to 
tbofe who make valuable improvements in th& 
arts. There is alfo no general eftablifhment 
of any fyftem of religion. Confequently, every 
perfon is at full liberty to make the bed u& 
that he can of all his faculties. 

For every alleged offence a man muft be 
tried by a jury of his ei^uals, and the writ of 
habeas corpus^ in confcquence of which every 
accufed perfon muft be brought to a fpeedy 
trial, cannot be fufpendcd except in cafe of 
adiual rebellion, or invafion. The freedom of 
fpeech and of the prefs is declared to be invi<- 
olable, though recourfe may be had to the laifr 
if anj perfon receive injury from either. 

The 
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The crime of high treafon cannot be 6X<- 
tended beyond the cafe of adually levying 
\var againft the .Hate, or adhering to the ene-* 
mies of it. 

The citizens of each of the feparate flates 
are intitled to all the privileges of the citizens 
of the other flates. 

No alteration can be made by congrefs vnth 
refpedt to emigration, or the admilfion of 
Grangers, before the year 1808; nor can a tax 
be impofed for this purpofe exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each perfon. 

Notwithfianding the great attention that 
was given to the formation of this coiiflitution, 
it was not fuppofed to be incapable of im- 
provement. Accordingly it was provided that 
two thirds of the houfe of congrefs may at any 
time propofe amendments of it ^ and on the 
application of two thirds of the feparate flates, 
they mufl call a convention to decide concern- 
ing the amendments propofed> and thefe mufl 
aftprwards have the fandion of two thirds of 
the flatus* 

The great excellence of this conftitution 
confifls in the fimplicity of its objed, which 
is the fecurity of each individual in the enjoy-, 
ment of his natural rights, without aiming at 
much pofitive. advantage; by which means 

' every 
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every perfon, knowing that he will be effcdu- 
ally proteOed from violence and injuftice, both 
againil the evil-minded of his fellow citizens, 
and the enemies of his nation, will be at full 
liberty to employ ^11 his faculties for his own 
advantage ; and this he will better underfland, 
and provide .for, than the ilate could do for 
him. 

The power of the whole community may 
be eafily united in works of acknowledged 
public utility, as roads, bridges, and navigable 
canals, and alfo in providing the means of edu- 
cation, of which all the citizens may take ad- 
vantage. 

The hiftory of all the European govern- 
ments (hows that there is no wifdom in any 
government aiming at more than this. If it 
be impowered to teach religion, and provide 
a religious creed for all the citizens, it may as 
well provide a philofophical one, and fix an 
unalterable mode of inilrudion in any of the 
arts of life ^ the confequence of which would 
be an effedual (lop to all improvements. For 
every improvement, being fuggefied by indi- 
viduals, would be oppofed by the more igno-» 
xant and bigoted majority, educated in the old 
imperfed methods. 

. The mode of choofing by eleflors leaves the 

choice 
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choice to thofe who arc better qualified ta 
judge than the greater number who chooib 
them. At the fame time the eledors, being 
few, are under a greater degree of refponfi- 
bility. All hiftory (hows that the mote nu- 
merous is the body that decides upon any 
thing, the more haily, intemperate, and inju* 
dicious are their refolutions. In a multitude 
they are but few who really think and judge 
for themfelvea. Gofnfequently they are guided 
by a few who do think ^ but being under no 
particular refponfibility, are often influenced 
by their private views to miflead the reft. 

It is objeded to the conftitution of the fe.- 
nate, that the members are not choien by the 
people at large, that they are too few, and that 
they continue in office too long ; in conle-» 
quence of which they are too independent on 
the peiople, and more eafily gained by the 
Prcfident. 

On the other hand, there is certainly a great 
advantage in a fet of men of greater age, and 
experience, not chofcn by the common people, 
and who continue a coniiderable time in office, 
to be a check upon thofe who are chofen at 
Ihorter periods, and who are therefore apt td 
be unreafonably impreffcd by temporary and 
local circumftances, fo as to make hafty and 
improper refolutions. 

One 
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One ufe of a fenate in Which every queftion 
may be difcufled independently of the houfe 
of reprefentatives is, no doubt, the having ah 
opportunity of reconsidering every fubjeifl, and 
thereby preventing too hafty refolutions. But 
this, which might be provided for many ways 
without another houfe, is not the only ufe of 
it. Another, and of equal importance, is the 
viewing it with different eyes and in different 
h'ghts J which could not be done by the very 
fame body of men, bearing exa(fWy the fame 
relation to their fellow citizens, though having 
the fame general intereft with them. 

It is alfo objeded that the fmall flates fend 
to congrefs the fame number of fenators as the 
largefl. But this was found to be a neceffary 
comproHiife, in order to induce thofe fmall 
flates to join the union. If the number fent 
by eath was three^ inflead of two, the objeQioja 
ivvould be in a great meafure anfwered. 

The eledion of the reprefentatives every 
two years, and not annually, has the advant- 
age of making them in a fmall and ufeful de- 
gree independent of the great mafs of the peo- 
ple, whofe good opinion was neceffary to their 
re-eleftion. In this fituation were the elec- 
tions, annual, they might be tempted to a£t in 
their legjflative capacity in a manner that they 

Vjol. II. I did 
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did not really approve, but whieh they knew 
nirouid be more pleafing to their confiituents. 
Thefe being numerous, and little mfbrmed^ 
are fubjed to improper influencei looking 
more to their immediate than to their remote 
and permanent intereft. It may admit of a 
doubt whether a irimnial would not fer this 
reafbn be preferable to a hiennial ele£lion. A 
fepUnnial one, as in Bngland, wofuld make 
them too independent on their ele^ors. 

Nothing that is human can ever be afafb^ 
lutely peri^dl \ but in this conftitution every 
evil incident to fociety is, to appearance, as 
Weil guarded ag^inft as human wifdom could 
deviie; and the experieni^e of more than 
fourteen years has dilcovered but few things 
that feem to want amendment, or rather a 
dearer explanation. 

As the prefident and two thirds bf the ib* 
nate hav^ the power of making treaties^ and 
nothing is faid of the limitation of that power, 
they faa^ claimed, and exercifed, the power 
of making treaties to regulate commerce, a 
powet which is exprefsh^ confined to the whole 
congf^sf and on the fame pretence they might 
make trea'des oftfnfive and defenfive witfi 
foreign natiwis, and thus involve the <Joijntry 

ft 
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It may admit of a doubt whether it be wife 
to have it pofiible that aby prefident fhould 
hold that important office for life, in confe- 
quenoe of a conftant re-eledion \ becaufe, in 
thofe circumftances, it will be his intereft 
(which few perfons have magnanimity enough 
to overlook) to fill places of truft and power 
rather with fuch perfons as will ferve him in 
his ambitious views, than with thofe that are the 
beft qualified to difcharge the duties of the 
office. On the other hand, there is a difad<* 
vantage in frequent changes of the prefident^ 
on account of a poffible change of general 
maxims, and views in government, which 
would be attended with inconvenience both 
with refped to the citizens at home, and in 
traniadions with foreign nations. 

Something it is hoped will in due time be 
done to prevent the recurrence of fuch a fi- 
tuation as at the eledion of a prefident in 
1800^ when the perfon univerfally acknow^ 
iedg^ to be intended for prefident by all the 
eledors, and all their conftitoents, might have 
been fet afide, and the perfon intended for 
vice prefident only put in his place. 

Aliens may now become citizens in five 
years $ but I fee no good reaibn why any per- 
fon adually refiding in the country, and hav* 

I 2 ing 
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ing his property in it^ fhould not be entitled to 
all the privileges of citizens, except that of 
eligibility to offices of truft and power j nor 
do I fee any good end anfwered by oaths (f al- 
legtance. It is furely fufficient if any perfon 
found to aft againft the intereft of the ftate be 
amenable to a court of jufiice, and punifliable 
for any mifdemeanor. Laftly, we are warned 
by the afls of a late congrefs refpeding fedi- 
tion and aliens to fix upon fomething lefs liable 
to mifconftruftion and abufe on thofe im- 
portant articles. 

It is a remarkable circumftance in this con- 
Aitution (and alfo in that of, I believe, all the 
fubordinate ftates) that in no other country 
are the falaries of the public officers ib low. 
This is by many objefled to them as a defedt, 
lincc perfons in offices of the greateft truft 
have it not in their power to live in a ftyle fuf- 
ficiently flriking, and calculated to impofe re-, 
fped. Alfo when by old age or difeafe they 
are rendered incapable of difcharging the du- 
ties of office^ no provision whatever is made 
for them. 

In replying to this, it muft be allowed to be 
reafonable that a man who has aftually ferved 
bis country in any public capacity, as that of 
judge, &c. and whofe falary while in office 

had 
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had not enabled him to make a decent provi* 
lion for old age, (hould have fome recom pence 
ra proportion to his paft fervices. It is the na- 
tural claim of every old and faithful fervant 
In a private family. 

But in favour of the maxim of this govern- 
menty which gives no more than is found ne- 
ceflary to its being well ferved, it ftiay be iaid 
that it has the advantage of excludifjg from 
offices of truft thofe who maybe fufpeded of co- 
veting them from the motive of avarice, and if 
leaves the more room for men of honourable 
ambition, atid who cannot be fufpefled of be-* 
ing actuated by any thing elfe. And it is a 
poor country indeed that cannot furnifli pcr- 
fons enough of independent fortunes, both 
able and willing to fei*ve their country iii any 
capacity, civil or military; and it does not 
appear that hitherto there has been any want 
of fuch candidates in this Country, notwith- 
ftanding the fmallnefs of the falaries. 

If the honour and ponner neceffarily annexedi 
to public offices be thought to be a fufficient 
recompence for ferving them, why fhould any 
money ^ be given ? If there fhould be no choice 
of men of talents but among the needy, the cafe 
would be different. 

In the preient flate of things, men of talents, 

I 3 but 
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but without fortunei may think themielve^ 
happy in a country the government of which 
is fo excellently conftituted, and fo peculiarly 
favourable to ingenuity and induftry, by meana 
of which they may ferve themfelves^ and the 
country too, in many ways, independently of 
having accefs to public offices. They are not 
prevented from fuggefting hints to thofe who 
do ad, though they cannot ad themfelves* 

To annex certain privileges to the acqni* 
fition of property operates as a motive to in- 
duftry, by which property may be acquired, 
and this ought to be encouraged by the laws 
of every country. For the fame reafon if it be 
the objeft of any country to promote the ac* 
quifition of knowledge, and general informa* 
tion (and this is certainly defirable ih repub- 
lican government) fome privileges ought to be 
given to thofe who can read and write. In 
France every perfon is excluded from giving 
his vote for any magiftrate, who cannot do it 
in his own hand writing, fufficient time hav- 
ing been previoufly given for all perfbns to 
qualify themfelves for doing it. 

As the conftitutions of all the feparate ftatea 
arc different from each other, and are yet all 
of them truly republican (by which is to be 
underflood that in all of them every individual 

has, 



has the fame civil rights) aiid as tlie dfed and 
operation of each of them may be feen by 
thofe who give dne attention to all that pafles 
in the feveral ftates, there is not in any part 
of the world fo good an opportunity of acqnir^ 
ing political knowledge as in this country; 
efpecially as the people, having changed their 
inftitutions, have no invincible objeAioiis i6 
make other changes that may be recommended 
to them. For this purpofe I wonld recom* 
mend the account of the Conftituttms of thi 
United States aecordfng to the laft amendments^ f£c. 
printed by Mr. Duane, A. D. 1802 5 and aifo^ 
Comparative Fiew of ail the Omjiitutioni as "weU 
as that of the United States^ by Dr. Smith o£ 
Virginia, to every well educated young man 
in the country. 

To this view of the conftitution of the United 
States I (hall take the liberty to fubjoin a hint 
of what appears to me to be of particular im« 
portance as a maxim of policy in the pf efent Date 
of the country in general \ though I have en« 
larged upon it on another occafion, it is not 
to favour one clafs of the citizens more tha& 
another by any meafure of government, efpe- 
cially the merchant more than the farmer* 

Their employments are equally ufeful to the 
country, and therefore they are^equally entitled 
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to attention and protedion, but ndt one more 
than the other. 

If the merchant will rifle his property at fcai 
let him calculate that rifle, and abide by the 
eonfequence of it, as the hufl>andman? muft d© 
vvith refped ta the feed that he comrorts to 
the earth ; and kt not the country confider 
itfelf as under any obligation to indemnify 
one for his rifles and loflTes any more than the 
other, efpecially as, in the cafe of the mer- 
chant, it might be the caufe of a war with 
foreign flates. If there fl^ould be danger from 
the depredations of privateers, or fliips of war 
of any other kind, let the merchants have the 
power of defending their property, and let 
them and the infurers indemnify thcmfelves^ 
as they always will do, by the advanced price 
of their goods, but in no other w]3.y whatever. 
If in defending thcmfelvcs they offend other 
nations, let them be given, up to punifl)ment 
as pirates. If the rifle of a national quarrel be 
jnanifeii, let the trade be prohibited. 

If the expence of fitting out fleets for the 
prote<flion of any branch of commerce exceeds 
,the advantages that arife to the country firom 
that commerce, there cannot be any wifdom 
in profecuting it. In that cafe let that branch 
!^i commerce be abandoned ; and it may be 
;, , . depended 
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depended upon th^t the country will not long 
be in want of any valuable commodity with 
which the merchants of other countries can 
ibpply it, and that the competition will pre- 
vent the price from becoming exorbitant. 

No proper merchandife^ or the peculiar ad- 
vantage of it, would be loft by this means ^ 
but only that particular branch of induftry and 
gain called the carrying /r^^^, which would be 
left to other nations that could carry it on to 
more advantage j while the exchange of com- 
modities, that of the articles that the country 
can fpare, for thofe that it wants, would be 
the fame as before ; and the capital that had 
been employed in the carrying trade might bo 
employed to more advantage fome other way> 
of which the holders will be the beft judges. 
. I (hall only take the farther liberty to add, 
that the advantage of the whole equally re- 
quires, that nothing be done in favour of any 
particular mode of gain, merely becaufe it is 
exercifed by natives. Let the goods of fo- 
reigners be brought to market on equal terms 
with theirs, becaufe what every purchafer will 
then gain by the cheapneis of the commodity, 
will far exceed what would be gained by the 
favoured nation; and why Ihould numbers 
fuffer for the emolument of a few individuals? 

' If 
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If it be not for the intereft oi the individtial to 
carry on his bufinefs on thefe terms, let him 
employ himfelf and his refources in fome other 
way, but without any dire£lion, or aififtance, 
from the ^te. 



LECTURE XLIV. 

Of the Permanence of Governments, The Bahnec 
of Power in States, particularly in England. Dif- 
ferent Caujes of Civil fVars. Hazard in Revo^ 
lutionr. Right of Resistance. Extent of States. 
General CharaSer of Statesmen. 

The prefervation of any conftitution of go- 
vernment mufl depend upon the refped which 
the people have for it ; and it cannot be over- 
turned till thofe who have the power of doing 
it, are both difpofed to do it, and have an op- 
portunity of efieding their purpofe. But the 
common people, who have other objedils to 
attend to, will, in general, bear a great deal 
before they feel themfelves difpofed to take 
the trouble, and run the rifk, of redreffing 
public wrongs 5 and if they were fo difpofed, 
they might be incapable of union. Whereas 
the governors of a country, being few, and 

having 
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haying a onnmon intereft, can readily aflem- 
Ue, and take meafures to keep themfelves in 
power. There are, therefore, few rebellions 
that (ucceed ; and when they do, thofe who 
have felt the grievance have feldom thought 
of the proper method of redrefs, oi preven- 
tion ) fo that the chance of being well fettled 
after a violent revolution is very fmall. The 
people may be careful enough to avoid one 
extreme, but they will be in great danger of 
falling into another. Thus the rebellions 
againft monarchy in Greece ended in repub- 
lican forms of government, fo ill conflraded, 
that they fuffered more under them than ia 
the preceding tyrannies. The fame was the 
cafe with many of the fmall flates of Italy, 
when they emancipated themfelves from the 
authority of the German emperors. On the 
contrary, the fubverfion of republics has ge^ 
aerally produced tyrannies. 
. When a flate cannot be preferved by the 
univerfal, or very general, defire of the peo- 
ple, it may be faved by the balancing of thofe 
powers which would tend to deflroy it i and 
as all the different orders of men naturally 
wifh for more power, and every individual 
wiibes to rife above his neighbour, all govern^ 
ments may, in fad, be confidered as in this 

flate. 
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Hate. It is therefore of importance fo to ar- 
lange the different parts of the confiitution^ 
as that a ftruggle for power may be prevented 
from having any dangerous effeft. And per- 
haps it may be afTerted, that the more diflinA 
interefts there are in a ftate, the eafier it will 
be to preferve the balance of power within it. 
For when there arc only two interefts, they 
vrill each have but one objed, and any advant- 
age they fecure^ will not only be permanent^ 
but be the means of gaining fome farther ad« 
vantage, till the whole be on one fide* 
Whereas a third intereft may preferve the 
balance, if no one of the three be able to over- 
power the other two. In this cafe any one 
can give a decided fuperiority to either of the 
other two parties, and yet may find its intereft 
in preferving its independence, and not unit- 
ing with either of them. 

The EngUfh conflitution is faid to have this 
advantage, as the power of the ftate is lodged 
in the king, lords, and commons. We are 
not, however, to be governed by names^ but 
by things. Real power depends upon opinion^ 
or interejf. Regal power depends upon both. 
The mere refpedi for a kiftg^ in confequence 
of his perfon being held facred, does alone, in 
fome countries, render his perfon and his 

power 
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power inviolate, whatever exceffes he be guilty 
of, as. we may fee in the hiftory of the kings 
of Morocco. Something of this fuperftitious 
refpeft for royalty is found in England, but 
before the late revolution there was much 
more of it in France. But betides this, the 
power of kings depends upon the power they 
have of attaching perfons to them by the dif- 
pofal of honours and lucrative offices, as well 
as by the wealth, of which, as individuals, they 
may be poffeffed. Thefe are the chief fup- 
ports of the power of the crown in England. 
If the king had nothing but his nominal right 
of a negative on the votes of both houfes of 
parliament, it would fignify nothing. He 
would not be a king one day after he fhould 
infift upon it. But his injluence is fuch, by 
other means, that nothing is ever prefented to 
him for his confirmation, which he is not pre^ 
vioufly acquainted with, and approves. 

The power of the lords is better founded, 
as they have more real property, and more na^ 
turai dependants. But in England the pro- 
perty of the lords is now but little compared 
with that of the commons ; and fhould they 
take any part againft the people, their privi- 
leges would foon be aboliihed. But their in- 
fluence in the houfe of commons, diredly or 

indiredly. 
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indiredly, on the one hand, and with the king 
on the other, is fuch, that there is no great 
danger of any bill being brought before them 
which they would find it their intereft vio- 
lently to oppofe. Befides, bodies of men will 
always concede to each other rather than rifk 
the confequence of an open rupture. 

The people in general, having had long ex- 
perience of the benefit of this form of govern* 
inent, though great numbers of them are often 
aggrieved, and complain of the privileges of the 
nobility or of the power of the cro^^ ; yet 
'their reprefentatives being by no means una- 
nimous, and the majority of them generally 
with the court, nothing can eafily be efiedied 
in their favour- 
As fb much depends upon the houfe of 
xx)mmons, and fo great a part of the real 
power of the crown itfelf depends upon its 
influence among them, it might feem to be 
in the power of the members to arrogate more 
to themfelves, and to exercife the very powers 
that they befiow on others. Had they the 
power of perpetuating themfelves, there would 
be great danger of their attempting (bmething 
pf this kind. But befides that their power as 
individuals would be fmall, and of no long 
contit^uancc, they are only the deputies of the 

great 
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great body of the people, who rtfyoQt the 
government as it is 5 fo that however willing 
the members of the houfe of commons might 
be to take more power into their own hanils, 
they could not do it. The fenfe of the people^ 
is we call it, though no nominal part of the 
conftitution, is often felt to be a real check 
upon public meafures by whomfoever they 
are conduded ; and though it is only ^sprdSed 
by talking, writing, and petitioning, yet tu* 
mults and infurxe^ons fo often arife when 
the voice of the people is loud» that the moft 
arbitrary governments dread the effeds of 
them. 

When governments are of long Handing, 
the acquieicence in them is fo general, that 
abufes in them may riie to a much greater 
heighth without endangering the conftitution, 
than in new ones, which can have acquired 
no refped but from the perfuafion of their uti- 
lity ; fo that when forms of government have 
b^un to change, they have often gone on to 
change, and the country has been a long time 
in an unfettled ilate, till the people, being 
weary of changes from which they have de» 
rived no benefit, are difpofed to acquiefce in 
any thing that is tolerable. This is abun* 
dantly exemplified in the late revolutions io 
Ftancc 

A great 
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A great means of preventing abufes of go- 
yernrnent, and thereby leffening the danger of 
a fubverfion of it, is the liberty of fpeaking 
and writing. By this means the public opi- 
nion being known in good time, the abufe 
will not rife fo high as to require a violent 
remedy. Governors may be leafed by libels ; 
but this is better than to be liable to be fei^ed 
and firangled before any danger be appre- 
hended, which is the cafe in Turkey and the 
Eaft. There adions often precede words. 

Contentions for power may be as diflreiimg 
to a country as attempts to change its form of 
government. Such are all civil wars in the 
Eaft, and fuch were thofe between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter in England, by which 
it fufiered more than in the civil wars in the 
time of Charles I. the objedl of which was the 
redrefs of national grievances, and which ter- 
minated in a fubverHon of the government in 
wrhich they rofe. 

In the former cafe it is the ambition of in- 
dividuals that is the fpring of action, and this 
could not operate unlefs there were fuch fta- 
tions of wealth and power in a country, as 
would furnifh an objedi for fuch ambition. 
In a country, therefore, in which there ate no 
/\ich fiations (in which a man can enjoy for 
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himielf, .and traHfmit to his pofterity, advant-^ 
ages much fuperior to thofe of the reft of the 
coromuiiky) the only objedl of ambition muft 
be to create fuch iituations, by pcrfuading the 
people of the ncccffity, or the ufe, of them. 
For even force implies the voluntary concut-* 
rence of great numbers, who mpft haveaprof- 
pe^ of being gainers by a change, and with 
the advantage of force it will be more or lefs 
difficult, in proportion to the general prepof^ 
:fef|^on in favour of the prqfent government. 

Ju the monarchical ftates of Europe it is 
liighly improbable that any form of properly 
equal government (hould be efiablifbed for many 
ages ; the people in general, and efpecially in 
France, being proud of their monarchs, even 
when they are oppreffed by them *. On the 
contrary, in North America, there feems to be 
no profpeA of the peaceable eftabli(bment of 
any form of government, befides one in which 
the rights of all fliall be equal The attach- 
ment of that country to the houfe of Hanover 
-was formerly much ftronger than that of Eng- 
land in general. But the fenfe of the whole 
.country is now ftrongly againft monarchy in 

• This was written before the late revolution in France, 
«fince which the general afped of things is greatly changed 
.indeed, with refpefl to all the gQvernnieiits in Europe. 
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any form. They will hardly receive a flranger 
in the charafler of king^ and there are no fa- 
milies of fufficient diftindion among them- 
ielves. 

A fufficient degree of reverence for any form 
of government in the body of the people will 
fecure the continuance of it. For a few eould 
never overpower the many, and make any 
change which the great body of the people 
ihould difapprove of. But a government ought 
to be formed in fuch a manner as fhould be 
moft likely to gain, and to preferve, that de- 
gree of refpedl which will infure its continu- 
ance. It (hould provide again A any man gain- 
ing that degree of power or influence, which 
would enable him to leffen the refped for the 
conftitution in the minds of his countrymen, 
and induce any confiderable number of thenv, 
from a regard to their perfonal intereft, to fa- 
vour his fchemes of innovation.' For when- 
ever any perfon (hall be in a fituation in 
which he can make it the intereft of others 
to increafe his power at the expence of the 
reft of the community, we may prefume that 
he will fucceed ; fince the generality of man- 
kind will prefer their private intereft to the 
public good. No government, therefore, can 
be expeded to ftand, the conftitution x)f which 

does 
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does not make it the intereft of the great bd- 
dy of the people to preferve it, and even to 
watch over it, in order to prevent any en- 
croachment upon it. 

So much does the ftabih'ty of governmeiit 
depend upon opinion^ and fo many are the 
elements, as we may fay, that enter into the 
compofition of fuch opinions as thefe, that no 
wife man will pretend to fofefee the eonfe- 
quences of any great change in a complex fbrrfi 
of government 5 becaufe he could not tell how 
far the minds of great numbers of people would 
go along with his own in their approbation of 
it. This makes it prudent, when any great 
changes are made, to retain at lead the ancient 
forms and names of offices. For to thefe it is, 
in a great meafure, that the public opinion is 
attached. Though Casfar and Auguftus could 
fafely affume the title of emperor^ with the 
moft defpotic power, they did not dare to take 
that of king; and in England Oliver Crom- 
well was contented with the flylc of proteSIor. 
In the Roman empire all the forms of the an- 
cient free government were kept up, and it 
was always called a free republic. 

So much attached does the body of a peo* 
pie get to the forms of government, to which 
they have been long accuftomed, that it will 
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be impoflible for them all at once to exchange 
a worfe for a better, and even which by its 
effe&s Hiould be acknowledged to be a better. 

Though the governments of France and 
England were originally the fame, or very 
nearly fo, they are now becoipe fo different, 
and have been fo long fo^ that it would be 
abfolutely impoffible for the Englifh confti- 
tution to be received in France, or the French 
in England. If the experknent could be made,, 
the two nations would feel as awkwardly as 
"would two men of a difierent make of body 
on exchanging clothes. If the change ex- 
tended to the minutia of things, the new offi- 
eeris would not be able to a6t their parts with- 
out conflant prompting; and to teach the 
people in general a knowledge of their new 
laws, would be no lefs difficult than teaching 
them a new language. 

The revolution in the flates of North Ame- 
rica w*as eafy, becaufe there were few things 
to change. Not only did tlie fyftem of law, 
^nd the mode of adminiftering it, continue 
the fame, but the general fpirit of liberty^ 
which they foftered from their firft eftablifh- 
ment in the country, though it had been in- 
fringed by the abfurd policy of the mother- 
country, was the fame ; fo that nothing was 

changed 
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changed bcfidcs the executive power. There 
never had been any nobility in the country, 
no hereditary power of any kind, nor any 
general eftabliflhment of religion. The go- 
vernors, who had before been appointed by the 
king of England, were afterwards chofen by 
the people ; but they exercifed the fame powers 
With the preceding governors, and in the fame 
manner* 

It is of the greateft confequence, therefore, 
that fto change of importance be attempted 
ifi any long edablifhed government, till the 
minds of the people be prepared for it by the 
experience of fome inconvenience in the old 
one i fo as to have produced a general wifh 
for a change ; and, if poffible, it fhould be 
made partially, and for a time, before it be 
finally eftablilhed. 

An old and complex conftitution of govern- 
ment may be compared to a part of the con- 
ftitution of nature ; fince thofe who are the 
moft converfant with it may not fully under- 
ftand it. As the oldeft phyfician is not always 
able to prefcribe for himfelf, fo the whole 
legiflative body of any country are not to be 
trufted in their fchemes of Improvement. How 
many fingle laws, paiTed with univerfal ap- 
probation, are obliged to be repealed, and in 
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fi very fhort time, on account of inconveniea* 
ces whipb the wifeft men could not forefec ? 
The operation of particular laws, and much 
more the influence of a whole fyftcm of go- 
vernment, depend upon the principles of hu- 
jnan nature, which are as yet but impcrfedly 
underftood. 

There can be no doubt, however, but that 
every nation has a right to make whatever 
changes they pleafe in the conititution of their 
government, and therefore to difplace, and 
even to punifh any governors, who are only 
their y^n;^/j-, for their abufes of power, ia 
whatever manner they may have been ap- 
pointed. There cannot be a greater abfurdity 
than to fuppofe that the happinefs of a whole 
nation fliould be facrificed to that of any indi- 
viduals. It only behoves them, as they muft 
neceffarily be judges in their own caufe, and 
as they would confult their own future ad- 
vantage, to proceed with great caution in any. 
attempts to change their mode of government,, 
or to punifli their governors. The notion that- 
kings reign by a divine rights independently of 
the defignation of the people, and therefore 
that they are not accountable to them for the 
exercife of their power, is now univerfally 
and defer vcdly exploded. 

Provide(| 
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Provided dates be well conftitnted, and 
wifely governed, it does not feem to be of 
much importance whether they be of great 
or fmall extent; but if they be ill conftituted, 
a country divided into fmall ones will in ge- 
neral be a fcene of the greateft mifery. As 
It requires no more hands to dire^ the affairs 
of large ftates than thofe of fmall ones, and 
great bodies of men are not eafily put in mo- 
tion, there is but little room for ambition in 
great empires. Confequently individuals ap- 
ply themfelves to their own affairs, and con- 
fult their own happinefs, and never think of 
taking any part in public meafures but on great 
emergencies, fuch as may not occur in any 
one country in fevcral centuries. But when 
fiates are fmall, many more perfons are within 
the influence of ambition, fadions are formed, 
animofity is inflamed, and one party is fel- 
dom content, without the deftrudion or ba- 
nifhment of the other 4 as is abundantly ex- 
emplified in the hiftory of the fmall flates of 
Greece and Italy. If a great empire be toler- 
ably well governed, private perfons have long 
intervals of peace, it being not fo eafy for 
ambitious and interefted perfons to make a 
commotion, or a civil war, as in a fmall flate. 
If men underflood their real intercft, and 

K 4 con^ 
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confequently faw it fo confift in Kving on 
good terms with their neighbours, frhall fisttes 
might find no inconvenience even with refped' 
to great undertakings. Foi' where the wealth 
of one ftate was not equal to any public work, 
in which a number was interefted, they might 
all join to defray the expcnce. But while 
mankind are difpofed to nationtal jealoufy and 
hoftility, it is fometimes of corifequence td 
extend the bounds of a ftate ; as for inHaftce 
that of England over the whole ifland, ifl- 
cluding Wales and Scotland j becaufe if bring* 
an increafe of flrength, and. What is- rrioRS 
cuts off occafions of war. 

In all governments, the largeft as Well s^th6 
fmalleft, public bufinefs, as has been obfefvcd, 
will be done by a few, who have, dither" no- 
mmally the power of the ftate in their hands, 
or who have gained the confidence of thofe 
who have. The real effedive perfons in the 
vaft empire of Perfia, or of Rome, were not 
more m number than thofe who tranfaa th<j 
fame kind of bufinefs in Holland or Venice, 
or even in fmall towns and corporations $ and 
thofe who dd this bufinefs are not always 
thofe who are cfteemed to be the wifeft, of 
the moft upright, but generally the moft atti- 
bjtjous and buttling. IntcUigent and well 

difpofed 
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difpofed perfons will not always give them- 
fclves the trouble which ftations of public 
truft neceflarily require, and therefore eafily 
give way to thofe who are willing to take it 
TBtpon them, and whofe intereft or ambitioa 
pi!i(hes them on to do it, 

Cbnlidering how liiuch tnterejt and amhition 
are gratified by direding the affairs of naf idris, 
arid how much more violently and fteadily 
mankind in general are impelled by thefe prin- 
ciples than by any other, we cannot be fur- 
prifed to find hardly any other than men of 
thefe charadters in places of truft and power ; 
dnd of the two, ambition certainly makes a bet- 
ffer ftatefman than avarice. The views of the 
former muft have a connexion with the good 
of his country, though it be ilot his proper ob- 
jedl 5 but the views of the latter may be the 
very reverfe of it. No country, therefore, 
ought to complain if they have nothing to lay 
to the charge of th^ir governors befides acti- 
bttioif, or the defire of diftinguifhing them*- 
felves and their families, and eftablifhing a 
naAe with diftant nations and pofterity, pro- 
vided the rights of individuals be not facrificed 
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LECTURE XLV. 

Hov) much Government under any Form is preferable 
to a State of Barbarifm. Refinement in Men's 
Ideas keeps Pace with Improvements in Govern^ 
ment. The European Governments (and parti-^ 
xularly the Englijh) traced from their firft Rife 
in Germany to their prefent Form. The Conftitu^ 
tion of the ancient German States. State of 
their Armies. Divi/ion of the conquered Lands. 
Upon what Terms held. How Feuds became 
her edit aty. How the Clergy became an ejfentiat 
Part of the State. Upon what Terms the great 
Lords difpofed of their Lands. Taxes of the 

feudal Times. Power of a Lord over his Vaffals. 
IVhy allodial EJiates became converted into feu- 
dal. IVhen this took Place in England. The 

Method of adminijlering Juftice. IVhere the 

fupreme Power was lodged. 

There can be no doubt but that govern^- 
ment under any of the before-mentioned forms 
18 infinitely preferable to a ftate of harharifm 
and anarchy. Idlenefs, treachery, and cruelty, 
are predominant in all uncivilized countries, 
notwithftanding the boafts which the poets 
make of the golden age of mankind, before the 
credion of empires 5 and their vices and bad 

habits 
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habits lofe ground in proportion as mankind 
arrive at fettled and regular forms of govern- 
ment. There is no borrowing in barbarous 
countries, fays Montefquieu, but upon pledges ; 
fo little influence have ideas of propert;y, ^^^ 
a fenfe of honour, over uncivilized people. 
Never were treachery and cruelty more fla- 
grant than in thofe unfettled times of the 
Saxon government in England, during the ra- 
vages of the Danes, and particularly in the 
long reign of Ethelred. Whatever vices ci- 
vilized countries may abound in, there is no 
man, fays Voltaire, who would think his life 
and property fo fecure in the hands of a Moor, 
or a Tartar, as in thofe of a French or Englifh 
gentleman. 

That mankind have not naturally any high 
ideas of the forms of Jufice is evident, fays 
Montcfquieu, from many fads in hiftory. 
Nothing was more infupportable to the Ger- 
mans than the tribunal of Varus ; and Mithri- 
dates, haranguing againfl the Romans, re- 
proached them with the formalities of their 
law. As to idlenefs, all uncivilized nations 
are notorious for it- The barbarous troops 
which the Romans hired could not without 
great difiiculty be brought to fubmit to the 
Roman difcipline and fatigue. Till about the 

time 
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time of thc^ reformation, the Scotch, as they 
were the moft uncivilizrcd, were the moft indo- 
lent people in Europe, and thofe people that 
are called the aboriginal Irifh are to this day 
extremely averfe to all kinds of labour. Hence 
it is that in all uncivilized countries, cattle 
which propagate of themfelves, bear a much 
lower price than corn, which requires more 
art, labour, and ftock to raife it than fuch 
people are pofleffed of. 

We are not, however, to confider all coun- 
tries as barbarous^ that are not policied as ours, 
and other great nations, are. Where there 
are no regular laws, efiablifhed cujioms may 
have the fame efFcd, and be as much refped- 
ed. And in countries where there is but little 
property, the inconvenience of this more free 
mode of life is very flight. As the neceffary 
attendant on having little property is little 
labour, many perfons are particularly pleafecf 
with it. 

The North American Indians are remark* 
ably fond of their roving way of life, in which, 
though they occafionally make the greateft 
exertions, they are not obliged to conflant 
labour. " Nor can we fay,** fays Mr. Char- 
levoix, " that this is owing to their not being 
" acquainted with our modes of life. Many 

Frenchmen 
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" Fnenchoien have tried their way of life, and 
" were fo pleafed with it, that feveral of 
"tbcm, though they could have lived very 
comfortably in the colonies, could never be 
prevailed upon to return to them. On the 
contrary, there nevejr was fo rouch as a 
fingle Indian that could be brought to reliih 
our way of living. Children have been 
taken, and have been brought up with a 
" great deal of care, nothing had been omitted 
" to hinder them from having any knowledge 
*' of their parents ; yet the moment they have 
" found themfelves at liberty, they have torn 
their clothes to pieces, and have gone acrofs 
the woods in quell of their countrymen. An 
•** Iroquois was even a lieutenant in our army, 
" yet he returned to his own nation, carry- 
ing with him only our vices, without cor- 
redling any of thofe which he brought along 
** with him*." The roving life of the Tar- 
tars is peculiarly pleafing to them. It is en- 
tertaining, fays Mr. Bell t? to hear them com- 
jniferate thofe who were confined to one place 
of abode, and obliged to fupport themfelves 
by labour. 

There can hardly be a more entertaining 

* Charlevoix, vol. ii. p. 109- + Travels, vol. 1. p. 450. 
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objed to a fpeculative mind than to mark the 
progrefs of refinement , in the ideas of a people 
emerging from a fiate of barbarifm, and ad- 
vancing by degrees to a regular form of go- 
vernment. There is, in particular, a natural 
connexion between government and ideas of 
property. From the weak and infantine date 
in which both are originally found, both of 
them have arrived, by equal degrees of im- 
provement, at the ftability and perfeftion 
which they enjoy at prefent. 

A knowledge of this fubjeft enables us to 
account for many fads in ancient hiftory. In 
ancient times, the property of land was not 
fo valuable a right as it is at prefent. It was 
little better than a right oiuJufru6l^ or a power 
of ufing the fruits for the fupport of the pof- 
feflbr and his family. And as the manner of 
living in ancient times was much more fimple 
than it is now, the accounts we read of the 
divifion of lands by Lycurgus, and other an- 
cient Legiflators, are more credible than they 
would appear from judging according to the 
prefent ideas of mankind. Timolcon, when 
he fettled the affairs of the Syracufans and 
Selinuntians, whofe country was greatly de- 
populated, invited over forty thoufand men 

from Greece, an^d diftributcd fo many lots of 

land 
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land among them, to the great fatisfadion of 
the old inhabitants. 

Whenever we read of great fimplicity in 
the manner of tranfmitting landed property, 
we may pronounce with certainty, that the 
people are not far advanced in the arts of life. 
A more particular account will be given of the 
progrefs of men's ideas and cuftoms with re- 
Iped both to this fubjefl and fome others, 
when we come to treat of laws. In this ac- 
count of the ftate of barbarous nations w6 
muft not omit obferving, that it is a ftrorig in- 
dication of the approach of the northern na- 
tions towards humanity and politenefs, that 
their compenfations for injuries done to wo- 
men were generally double. 

The progrefs and revolutions of government 
itfelf, after it is once eftablifhed, is an objedl 
very deferving of the clofeft attention. No 
govcrnhient ever underwent more revolutions 
than the Roman, and hiftory affords the fairefl 
opportunity of tracing them in all their caufes 
and efieds ; as has been done in an excellent 
manner by Montefquieu, in his treatife on the 
rife and declenfion of the Romans. 

It is no lefs entertaining to trace the Eu- 
ropean monarchies, particularly the Englifh, 
from their firft rudiments in the woods of 

Germany 
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<3ei;fEi«fiy^ to diea: prefent ftat^ Put jiuftwy 
affords little light for this py^rpofe, amd there- 
fore learned men have adopted different hy- 
pothefes about JTeveral particulars relating to 
k^ and party prejudice haytc made them enter 
with too much keonncfs and aniinoiity into a 
fubje^ which exhibits a moft agreeable profc- 
pc£t to a philofopher living under thofc ga* 
Ternments. 

As an example of the progrefs of govern- 
ment, I ihall trace as briefly as poflible all the 
capital changes in the conftitution of the prin- 
cipal European governro^Eicts, and particularly 
the Englifh ; beginniag with their firft rude 
ftate in their native country, and compre- 
hending the rife, progrefs, and decline of the 
feudal Jyfiem^ which prevailed wherever thofe 
barbarous invaders fettled. I fliall not flop to 
prove, or to refute, any particular hypothefis, 
but proceed without interruption in that ao- 
count which to me appears the moft probable. 

Germany was formerly divided into nations ^ 
and the nations into fagi^ each of which had 
its own prince, judge, or general. The power 
of each of the pagi was lodged in the affembly 
of all the freemen of the pagus, and the power 
pf the whole nation in the general affembly of 
that nation. 

Every 



Every man's own family and flaves were 
ttitircly fubjeS to him. All the lands were 
annually divided among all the freemen, who 
parcelled it out to their llaves and dependants 
upon certain conditions, always referving 
enough of the yearly produce to maintain their 
own families in abundance. 

Each prince was attended by an indefinite 
number of freemen volunteers, who were main- 
tained at his expence, and fought with him in 
battle- The fons alfo of thofe who had diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by adls of valour had the 
like attendants. They were called companions^ 
or ambaSii; in the fouthern parts of Gaul foU 
duru\ and afterwards in England thanes ^ and 
they lived fcattered up and down the country. 
When they went to war, the troops of every 
tribe and province fought under the fame 
ftandard, divided, probably, into thoufands, 
hundreds, fifties, and tens, each of which com- 
panies had its own commander. 

The prince, where there was one, had % 
larger divifion of land, and a greater propor- 
tion of all fines, which were impofed for all 
crimes except treafon and adultery. His ofiicc 
was for life. 

At the general affembly, every freeman had 
an ^ual vote. Upon ordinary occafions the 

Vol. II. L pagi 
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pagi might fend their leaders, but upon ex- 
traordinary occafions every freeman was obliged 
to be prefent under the levereft penalties- 
Then pfcace and war were proclaimed, ambaf^ 
fadors fent, and the common general chofen> 
and to thisr affembly all mferior officers were 
accountable for their behaviour. No perfon 
could bear arms for the public till he had been 
prefented here. The princes of each diftridt 
prepared matters for this affembly, as a ftand- 
ing council of flate, and ta them all ambaffa^ 
dors, &c. applied. The druids, who were the 
only priefts, and the chief nobility, in the 
country, and who were exempt from all fecu- 
lar incumbrances, and maintained at the com- 
mon charge, prefided in the affembly. 

All the freemen fervcd in the army without 
pay, and the general was not quite abfolute> 
being often reflramed by his council, and by 
his companions. 

When a conqueft was made, the general 
and council divided the land into as many 
parts as there were pagi in the army. Thefe 
again were divided by tiieir proper chiefs 
among the feveral families, according to their 
rank and efteem. Some fuppoie that the lands 
of the pagi became counties^ the (hare of a 
thoufand a try things the (hare of one hundred 

an 
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an himdrei^ and that of teii a tyihingi eacli uti<> 
der itis own eoldbrman. But Mr. Millar feems to 
have proved that a tything was the fame thing 
tvith a village^ and did not comprehend any 
precife number of perforts or families. This, 
however, might come to be the cafe in a 
courfe of time, though the original diftribution 
might be according to the number of perfbds 
or families. 

So long as their conquefts were iri the lead 
infecure, and confequently they had occaiion 
for the continual exercife of arms, the whole 
body of the migrating people pfefetved the 
idea of the encampment of a large army* Th? 
o6ice of general, from being occafional^ be«- 
came of courfe perpetbal, that is, \\t was a 
king^ but derive, as before* Every freeman 
was ready at the military tall, and every grant 
of lands was upon condition of military fer vice. 

Land thus diftfibuted was called thane land^ 
or hock lafidy the pofTefTors, thanes i atid every 
particular inheritance, a feoh oxfeud^ in Latin 
benejicium. 

As long as the moi) diftant view to their 
native country remained to thefe Germans, in 
theie foreign fettlements, pofleiCons could not 
regularly defcend to a man's heirs, who might 
not be able to defend them \ but by degrees, 

i» % as 
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as valour ceafed to be neccffary, from the fc- 
curity of their conquefts, feuds became here- 
ditary. Then thofe who held immediately of 
the king were called tenants in capite^ and were 
obliged to attend the king's courts, in the 
fame manner as every perfod who held land 
of another attended the court of bis immediate 
fuperior. 

When chriftianity was introduced among 
thefe nations, grants of land were made to the 
church, and the bifhops held them as all other 
tenants did, on condition of military fervice«. 
But afterwards they held lands in what was 
called frankalmoigne^ wheo; only almss to the 
poor, an^ prayers, were required of them^ 
Thofe of the fuperior clergy who: held lands> 
immediately of the king were tenants in capite^ 
and obliged, an^ fuch, to give attendance in the 
king's courts* 

The greater thanes granted lands ouC of 
their diviHon to their immediate friends and 
followers, ia the fame manner as they received 
them, and their beneficiaries were called vaf^ 
fals. Of thefe, however, only fome received 
grants upon condition of military fervicc, others 
(though thefe were probably fuch as had been 
in a ftate of fervitude) chofe to follow huf- 
bandry^ and were z^^^fockmen. Thefe held 

their 
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their lands upon condition of gfliAing their 
iord in his ploughing and reaping. But after- 
wards, inftead of the adiual fervice of the 
plough, they fupplied their lord with corn, 
cattle, and clothes, and lailly with money^ as 
an equivalent for them. 

The ground which lay nearefl the habita- 
tion of every freeman was given to the care of 
his own (laves, who tilled the ground for him. 
Thefe were called villeins^ and went with the 
foil, having no liberty either to leave their 
mailers, or quit the place. 

All the taxes which the feudal laws obliged 
vaiTals to pay to their fuperiors, thanes to the 
king, and their vaffals to them, were upon the 
three following occafions ; when his elded fon 
Was made a knight, when his elded daughter 
was married, and to ranfbm him when he was 
taken prifoner. 

Every lord was fupreme judge of his own 
vaifals, and always their general in time of 
war. When his power of judge was abufed, 
all capital cafes were refer led to a fuperior 
jurifdidion, or to fuch perfons as the king 
fent from time to time to ailift the great men 
in the difiribution of juftice, and to fee that 
he was not wronged in his (hare of the fines, 
which was generally one third. 

L 3 Lands 
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Lands which were not diilributed to the 
free foldiers, but which were left in the hands 
of the old inhabitants, or were occupied by 
new comers, were called allodial^ or folk lands^ 
»nd the occupiers were governed by the king 
who fent a r/W, or eoldorman^ (who was alway3 
to be a proprietor oi bock land,) to preiide 
over them. To him was afterwards added 
another {landing magiftrate, called the heterock^ 
whofe office refembled that of lord lieutenant 
in the county ; whereas the office of our pre-: 
{tvitjheriffs^ was derived from the other- This 
rtvCy or Jheriff^ held the rive mote^ fcyre mote^ 
ot folk mote; and thane land is fometimcai 
called rive land. 

Both the king's vaflkis, and thofe of the 
greater lords had greater privileges than the 
poflefTors of allodial eAates. Among others, 
their lives were rated higher. On this account 
thofe perfons who poffeffed allodial eftates 
often chofe, for their greater fecurity, to put 
themfelves under the protedion of fome power- 
ful lord. When this was done univerfally,^ 
Xho feudal Jyjiem may be faid to be fully eftab- 
liftied J which was not the cafe in ]^nglan4 
till the time of William the Conqueror. Thcn^ 
too, eftates firft defcended entire to the eldeft 
fpn, whereas before they had been equally 




divided among all the Tons. An equal divifion 
did not fuit the intereft of the great feudatorial 
lords, who were more efiedually and expe- 
ditiouily ferved by one powerful vafTal, or a 
few fuch, than by many weak ones, depend- 
ing immediately upon themfelves. 

In the Saxon times, the landholders of every 
province met at leaft twice every year in the 
Icyre mote. In this court caufes of religion 
were firft heard, then picas of the crown, and 
lafily private caufes ^ and fentencc was given 
by the prefidents, who were the earl, the 
bifhop, and the king's deputy. 

In the time of Alfred juries were introduced 
into the Englifh courts. He alfo completed 
the divifion of the country into counties, ty th- 
ings, and hundreds, and made other excellent 
regulations for the more eScQual adminiflra- 
tion of jufiice. 

The legiflative power of the whole com- 
munity, and alfo the power of peace and war, 
was, in the Saxon times, lodged in the afTem- 
bly of the whole nation, called the folkmote^ 
or mycelgemote^ in which every proprietor of 
land, at leaft to the amount of five hides, had . 
a power of voting. To this there was a w7>- 
tenagemoUy confifiing of the king's companions, 
or thanes, the governors of the feveral Conn- 
ie 4 ties. 
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tics, and, after the iatrodu6lion of chriftianity^ 
bifhops, and others of the fuperior clergy. 

Probably, however, the mycelgemote and w/>- 
tenagemote might confifl of the fame pei^fons ; 
the former being the regular affembly of the 
whole body at dated times, and the latter thofe 
who ufually attended on any particular call ^ 
and thofe would be fuch as were neareft the 
king, perfons in whofe wifdom and experience 
the greateft truft was repofed, by himfelf, and 
the nation at large. 

The change of allodial into feudal eftates 
made a change in the great council of the na-> 
tion. In the former cafe the landholders af- 
fembled in thpir own right, in the latter a^ 
the dependants on the crown. But the change 
having been gradual, and thpfe who afTembled 
by different rights probably meeting at the 
fame time and place, it is not particularly 
noticed by hirtorians. 

The mycelgemote, it is faid, fometimes al- 
tered the fucceflion to the crown. It is certain 
that the Saxon kings had not the fame power 
that was afterwards acquired by pur princes. 
Their lives were rated no higher than thofe of 
any other freemen. The king affembled the 
mycelgemote upon extraordinary occafions, 
^nd ordinarily that affembly met in the fpring. 

The 
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The moft confidcrablc branch of the royal pre- 
rogative was the appointing the chief offices of 
church and ftate, as governors of counties, 
bi(hops, abbots, &c. 

It is alfo faid by fome, that, upon particu- 
lar occafions, there was alfo a pananglicum in 
the Saxon heptarchy, where commanders in 
chi^f of the whole nation were chofen. 



LECTURE XLVI. 

fn 'what Circumjlances the Feudal Syftem acquired 
Strength, the Violence and Jnfecurity of thofe 
Times. Inconfijlent with Commerce. Balance of 
Power of thofe Times. Wager (f Battle. Pri- 
vate Confederacies. Knight Errantry. Caujes of 
the Decline of the Feudal Syftem. Expenjive 
JVars. Progrefs of the Arts. Improvements in 
the Art offVar. 

In countries which were perpetually in a 
ftate of war, the feudal fyfiem acquired 
f^rength, and became more analogous to itfelf 
in all its parts. Thus, in England, during the 
Saxon times, we fee only the general outlines 
of it, but in Normandy, about the time of 
William the Conqueror, it was in its perfec- 
tion, 
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tipn, and in that ftate it was by him intro- 
duced into England. Then, when the inte- 
reft of the lord was the ftrongeft in his fief 
(except that it was hereditary, and he conld 
not refufe entrance to the proper heir) it 
could not be aUenated without his confent ; 
becaufe it was unreafonable that he ihould 
have a vaiTal who was difagreeable to him ob- 
truded upon him. The heirefs could not 
marry without his confent for the fame rca- 
fon. Upon thefe, and a variety of other occa- 
iions, the fuperior lord (who is generally call- 
ed lord paramount) infilled upon large fines 
-from his vafials, which kept the common peo- 
ple in a fiate of the mod abjed dependence 
upon a few great landholders. 

It is not to be wotidered, therefore, that 
no flourifhing cities, no extenfive commerce, 
no encouragement for the polite arts, were 
ever found under governments purely feudal. 
Indeed, the whole fcene of tke feudal times 
was too full of war and confufion to admit of 
thefe improvements. The different orders 
of vafifalage gave rife to numberlefs quarrels 
and procefiles, which could only be decided by 
force of arms. 

Every lord in thofe days, having independ- 
ent jurifdidlion, and his own vafials imme- 
diately 
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diatcljr devoted to him, was in fa6l a petty fo- 
vercign ; and a few of thefe in a country were 
generally an over-match for the king, and 
often occafloned the greateft diforders. Per- 
haps never was there a worfe government, 
or a government in which there was lefs pro-* 
vifion for the fecurity and happinefs of the 
bulk of the people, than in this. Had not re- 
ligion, or rather fuperftition, provided an afy- 
lum for a few^ thofc times in which the feu- 
dal fyftem was at its height, would have been 
nothing more than perfedl anarchy and confu- 
fion. Thefts, rapine, murders, and diforders' 
of all kinds, prevailed in every kingdom of 
Burope to a degree almofi incredible, and 
hardly compatible with the fubfiftence of civil 
fociety. Every offender fheltered himfelf under 
ibme chieftan, who fcreei^ed him from juftice*. 

* The power of the great feudal lords arofe from the great 
immbers of perfons who were attached to them; and this at« 
tacbment arofe from their being wholly dependent upon them. 
They were either their tenants, or were kept without labour 
by their liberality. An ancient baron could make no other 
nfe of his fuperQuity. At prefent an Engltih nobleman may 
be richer than any ancient baron, being able to command the 
labour of more perfons, by paying them wages ; but as thefe 
perfons are only employed by him occaiionally, and they all 
ferve others as well as him, they have no attachment to hin^ 
in particular* If he did not employ them, they would not 
Aarve, and therefore they feel themfelves as independent of 
him, as he is of them. In faEl, no perfons are more inde* 
pendent than thofe who are willing to labour, and are fure of 
liAding employment. 

Many 
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Many of the mofi renowned commanders 
in the time of Bdward III. and the following 
reigns* had been leaders qf banditti ; and it 
was ufual for princes who could not fubdue 
them, to enter into treaties with them, and 
to be fupplied by them with m^ny thoufands 
of men. A great part of the Englifh forces ill 
France were generally of this kind of men. 
When Edward III. commanded an army of 
an hundred thoufand men in Flanders, they 
were faid to have been chiefly foreigners. 

Voltaire fays that about the time of Otho^ 
every caftle was a capital of a fmall (late of 
banditti, and every monaftery an armed gar- 
rifon; the harvefis were either burned, cut 
down before the time, or defended fword in 
hand; the cities were reduced in a manner 
to deferts, and the country depopulated by fre- 
quent and long famines. 

A circumftance which kept things tolerably 
well balanced, with refped to public liberty, 
and which prevented the power of any one 
from opprefling the reft, was the number of 
powers and interefts which were perpetually 
ftruggling for fiiperiority. The king con- 
duded himfelf by one fet of principles, the 
barons by another, the clergy by a third, and 
the commons by a fourth. All their views 

were 
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were incompatible, and each prevailed accord* 
ing as incidents were favourable to it- The 
clergy in general held a very ufeful middle 
place, checking the power of the king, or of 
the barons, according as either of them pre- 
vailed too much, and threatened their privi-^ 
leges, and the general liberty of the flate; 
though it was the former only that they were 
concerned about. 

When the feudal fyftem had taken place, 
and not before j and confcquenly when (there 
being no effedlual provifion to reflrain vio- 
lence) it had been fo cuftomary for people 
to terminate their differences by the fword, 
and even law-fuits had fo often terminated in 
this, which, according to the barbarous no- 
tions of thofe times, was deemed the moft 
honourable way of deciding them, the laws 
themfelves were obliged to adopt that me- 
thod of decifion. It came into England with 
William the Conqueror^ and prevailed for fe- 
veral centuries in all parts of Europe; and it 
was certainly better to reflrain, and fubjeft to 
the rules of a court, that fword which would 
have raged, and committed greater devaftation 
clfewhere. 

The civil union in thcfe feudal times being 
weak, private confederacies were entered into, 

to 
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to fupply its place. At length kntgkt errantry 
arofe in thofe days of univerfal danger. When 
all travelling was unfafe, and particularly no 
women could appear abroad without being 
raviflied or murdered, fome perfons of fpirit 
and humanity, and deeply tind):ured with the 
religion of the times, devoted themfelves to 
the public good, and particularly to the fervicc 
of defencelefs women. This profeilion fbon 
becoming honourable, numbers engaged in it, 
which contributed to foften the rigour of the- 
times. 

As the moft remarkable inftances of hofpi- 
tality are feen in the moil inhofpitable and 
barbarous countries, fo thofe times of univerfal 
anarchy produced the greateft excefTes of he- 
roifm, fuch, indeed as could only exift in thofe 
circumftances. For thefe flights of heroifm 
are ufelefs, and therefore checked, in well re- 
gulated governments. 

The pradice of tilts and tournaments, 
which gave a dignity to the order of knight-^ 
hood, and afforded the fineft field for the ex- 
ercife of valour, was introduced from the gal- 
lant courts of the Moorifli kings in Spain. 

So deep rooted was the paffion for chivalry, 
that it infeded the writings, converfatioft, and 
behaviour of men for fome ages ; and when 
the ideas belonging to it vanifhed, as govern- 
ment 
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xnent grew more perfedl, and learning and true 
taAe revived, it left modem gallantry and the 
point of honour, which ftill maintain their in- 
fluence, and are the genuine offspring of thofe 
cuftoms. The fuperftition and valour of the 
knights errant were of excellent fervice in the 
wars of the Holy Land, and againfl the Sara- 
cens in Spain. 

We have now advanced to the full growth 
of the feudal fyftem. Let us from hence mark 
the feveral fteps by which it declined, and fee 
how order arofe out of this chaos and confu- 
fion. And here the principal circumftance to 
be attended to is the diminution of the power 
of the arifiocratical feudal lords, by the dif^ 
membering of their eAates, and the more 
equal diftribution of property among the lower 
orders of the people, with the gradual acqui- 
lition of power by the feveral fovereigns of 
Europe. 

One confiderable means of bringing about 
this great event was the expcnfive wars which 
were carried on in thofe days, particularly the 
expeditions to the Holy Land, which made the 
great lords and land-holders willing to fell 
their lands for large fums of ready money j and 
by degrees they obtained ftatutes to favour 
thefe alienations* 

Moreover, 
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Moreover, when, in confequcnce of the pro- 
grefs of arts, indurtry, and manufadures, the 
feudal manners gave way to fome degree of 
luxury, fuperiors were willing to give lands at 
very low rents, in confideration of large fums 
delivered at one payment. Thcfe rents be- 
came lower and 1o\a er, till at laft nothing but 
a (imple acknowledgment was made for them. 

Improvements in the art of war made the 
whole fyftem of the feudal government, as 
adapted to military affairs, entirely ufelefs. 
The hereditary lords were not always found 
to be the moft proper commanders, or their 
vaiTals the beft difciplined troops. It was 
therefore eafily agreed on both fides, to fend 
deputies inftead of perfonal fervice, and at 
laft to commute for a fum of money. This 
pra<nice gave rife to ftanding armies^ which 
threw a vaft weight of power into the hands 
of the fovereign, which was before entirely in 
the hands of the lords. Lewis XIV. once in 
his reign fummoned the nobility to appear in 
arms, according to the feudal fyftem, but the 
troops they brought were fo ignorant of dif- 
cipline, that the cuftom was for ever after laid 
afide in France. By this- means tenures by 
knight's fervice finking, and, in confequence 
of the progrefs of arts and induftry, that of 

villeinage 
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villeinage rifing ; both came gradually to the 
medium of focage tenures, which extended 
themfclves continually over landed property in 
Great Britain. 



LECTURE XLVII. 

Rife of Corporations. Greater and leffer Barons^ 
State of Land Property and the Alienation of it^ 
JVhen^ and by ivhat Means^ the great Blow war 
given to the Feudal Syjlem by the Diminution of 
Jhe Power of the greater Barons in different Parts 
of Europe. The Rife of the Englijh Commons^ 
The Declenfion of the Syjlem not equal in all 
Parts of Europe. Not the fame in Scotland as 
in England^ The Reafons for it. The Remains 
of it at prefent in different Parts of Europe^ and 
with us. General Obfervations on the Progrefs 
and Termination of the Feudal Syjlem. 

In procefs of time, fbcieties of artifans, 
which originally were confidered as belonging 
to the lord of the foil on which they lived, 
taking advantage of the neceflity of the times, 
and their own increafing riches, gained certain 
privileges and immunities from their lords, till 
at length they became independent of them. 
Thefe corporations are faid to have been the 
invention of Lewis le Gros, to free the people 
from their flavery to their lords, and to give 
them protedlion by a feparate jurifdidion. 

Vol. IL m Philip 
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Philip Lc Bel, king of France, was the firft 
who in 1301^ admitted with great policy the 
inhabitants of cities to have a feat in the Aates 
of the kingdom, after the clergy and nobility. 
His view was to facilitate the jurifdidion 
which he wanted to eftablifh over thofe cities, 
and to engage them to confent to the impo- 
fltion of a tax for carrying on his wars in 
Flanders, and for oppofing the ambitious views 
of Boniface VIII. Accordingly, fir Jam. Stew- 
art fays % the people began to pay willingly, 
when they found they had a vote in what con- 
cerned them. 

In England thefe corporations grew to great 
confidcration, and many of them coming to 
hold lands of the king by a tenure caWe&iurgage^ 
became of courfe tenants in capite^ and, as fuch, 
were fummoned to appear by their deputies at 
the great council of the nation, along with 
the reprefentatives of the leffcr barons ; that 
is, thofe perfons who had purchafod parts of 
baronies, but were not able to bear the ex* 
pence of attending the king's courts. Th« 
greater barons were perfons of ancient famir 
lies, who kept their original fiefs in a great 
meafure undivided. The titles which theft 
greater barons obtained, as of dukes, earls, vif- 
counts, and marquiffes, were introduced by 

* Vol. ii. p. 35^. 

degrees, 
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degrees, and were all originally official and 
territorial, though afterwards they became per- 
/bnal, and, like the feuds, hereditary ; even 
the term baron itfelf, came at length to be 
merely honorary. 

In the ilrug§^e between the crown and the 
barons, the conftitutional rights of the com- 
mons feem to have received a temporary inter- 
ruption $ their afiembHng in parliament being 
]e(s frequent and lefs efieduai, and at length 
altogether fufpended. Under our kings John 
and Henry III. their privileges were revived, 
and the forty-ninth of Henry IIL and the 
twenty-third of Edward I. which have been 
confidered as seras of the eHabliniment of the 
commons. Dr. Stewart fays *, were only me^ 
morable epochas in their hiftory. 

It was among the corporations above-men- 
tioned, that focial and civil connexions firft 
extended themfelves in the feudal times. The 
people who were members of thefe commu- 
nities, being moft remote from a military life 
and military notions, firft found the advantage 
of a more extenfive power over their property 
than the feudal cuftoms admitted. It wa$ 
confequently with them that alienation of pro- 
perty, both in lands and good?, in all its va- 

^ Eflay on the Conftltution of England, p. 17. 

M z ricties 
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rieties and forms, both during the life and af- 
ter the death of the proprietor, firft took place ; 
and other laws adapted to a more perfect ftate 
of fociety were firft enaded for their ufe, long 
before the reft of the nation had the benefit of 
them ; though, at length, after their example, 
they prevailed univerfally. But through the 
whole ftate, the intereft of the fuperior lord in 
the fief gre v gradually lefs and lefs. For 
whereas, at firft, fiefs reverted to their lord af- 
ter the death of the proprietor, then, after that 
of his fon, and then of his grandfon ; by prac- 
tice, without public ordinance, it crept into 
the law of all nations, that in all fiefs, a 
man's collateral relations, as well as his dired 
dcfcendants, ad infinitum^ fhould fucceed him; 
and though the progrefs oi alienation was fome- 
times checked by laws relating to entails^ yet 
methods were ftill found out, and conniyed at, 
to elude thofe ftatutes j and every attempt to 
prevent the progrefs of the free alienation 
of landed property was flriving againft the 
torrent. 

In this train things continued for feveral 
centuries, till towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and the beginning of the fixteenth, 
almoft all the princes in Europe, as if by 
^pnfent, attacked the power of the nobles, 

Lewis XI, 
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Lewis XI. of France added to the crown what 
he wrefted from the lords, but Henry VII. 
threw it into the hands of the commons of 
England. . 

Some of the means which Henry nfed were 
palling an ad which allowed lords to fell or 
mortgage their lands, without paying any 
fines for alienation, and the reflraining thera 
from keeping a great number of idle retainers 
about them, who were men living at their 
cxpence, entirely devoted to them, and ready 
to engage in all their quarrels. 

• But little of the merit of thefe laws is duh 
to him. He meant only to lefTen the exorbi- 
tant power of the barons which was formid- 
able to the crown ; and the circumftances of 
the times were quite ripe for every alteration 
which he made for that purpofe* The ba- 
rons themfelves wanted to difpofe of their 
lands for money, to enable them to live with 
more elegance, and to enjoy more of the con- 
veniences of life, which were then firft intro- 
duced ; and their idle retainers were become 
a burden to them, while the country flood in 
great need of their labour, when agriculture 
began to be attended to. 

The benefit of thefe flatutes was not fen- 
fibly perceived in England till the reign of 

M 3 queen 
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queen Elizabeth, though the commons had 
availed themfclves greatly of the falc of thofe 
lands which had belonged to the monafterics 
in the preceding reign. But it was in the 
reien of Elizabeth that the commons firft vcn- 
tured to approach the throne of their own 
motion, and give advice to the crown. Un- 
happily, the attempts of our princes to op- 
prefs this rifing power occafioned fuch a ftrug- 
gle between them and the people as ended in 
a temporary anarchy. At the reftoration king 
Charles was induced to remit fomc of his 
feudal claims, but the conftitution was not 
fettled ; and perhaps it never would have been 
done efFedually, had not the bigotry of James 
II. engaged him in the fruitlefs attempt to 
fubvert the religion and liberty of his country. 
This happily ended in his abdication, and the 
fcttlement of the crown on the more diftant 
branches of the family upon new and furcr 
prin(Mples, as was taken notice of before. 

The feudal fyftem did not, however, de- 
cline equally faft in all parts of Europe. It 
generally loft ground in time of peace, and 
ibmetimes rather gained in time of war j though 
in fome cafes the fovereigns, preffed by the 
Tieceffity of foreign wars, were induced, in 
■iHDnfideration of prefent fupplies, to grant im- 
portant 
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portant privileges to the people, and particu- 
larJjr to the boroughs Thefe neceiHties of 
the princes were the occafion of many equit- 
able laws and popular conceflions* 

The feudal fyftem did not decline fo faft in 
Scotland as in England, nor, while it was a 
feparate kingdom, did their commons ever ac- 
quire the fame power. The reafbns of this 
were, that the Scots had little commerce, in- 
duftry, and arts. All their members met in 
the fame houfe, and the king's vaffals were 
not increafed upon the difmembering a royal 
fief, as was the cuftom in £ngland« Bje;(ide8, 
none could vote but thofe who had much 
more fortune than was required in England^ 
and the eledtion of reprefentatives was in the 
common council, and not in the whole body 
of the burgeffes. Heritable jurifdidions were 
not entirely aboli(hed in Scotland till the end 
of the laft rebellion. 

There are confiderable remains of the feu- 
dal fyAem at this day in Europe. In Ger- 
many it fubfifts, in many refpeds, as much 
as ever. The hufbandmen of Poland are con* 
fined to the glebe ^ as they are alfo in Bohe-* 
mia, in Suabia, and in other parts df Get^ 
many; and even in France, in fomc provinces 
remote from the capital, we fee, fays Vol- 

M 4 taire, 
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taire, fome remains of this flavcry. There 
are fome chapters and monks who claim a 
right to all the goods of the deceafed peafants, 
and the barbarous right of aubaine^ by whick 
a Granger beholds his father's eflate go to the 
king^s treafury, ftill fubfifts in fome chriftian 
ftates, nnlefs where it is otherwife provided 
for by private conventions. 
• The moft vifible traces of this fyftem in 
England are in the forms of law. The feudal 
law carried with it a fyftem of private rights, 
which fwallowed up all others wherever it 
came, and involved likewifc, in giving effect 
to thefe rights, a fyftem oi forms ^ which re- 
main even when the original rights are no 
more. 

What is particularly worthy of our notice, 
with refped to the feudal fyftem, is that a 
form of government fo uniform in its princi- 
ples (hould have branched out, as it were, 
under different circumftances, into other forms 
fo totally different from one another as are 
the conftitutions of the feveral European 
flates ; which were almoft all originally equally 
feudal, and therefore neceffarily fimilar to one 
another. 

That the kings of Arragon were originally 
little more than members of an equal arifto- 

cracy. 
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cracy, is evident from the very fprm of theif 
inauguration, vrhich was this, " We," (vi& 
ihe lords) " who are equal to yourfelf, do 
confiitute you our king, on condition that 
you maintain our privileges." The French 
government, it is certain, differed in nothing 
material from the Englifh, during the whole 
period of our ancient wars with that nation, 
and their ajjimblj oftkejiates^ as it was called^ 
had as much power as our parliament. The 
lafi aifembly of this kind in France was held 
fo late as the year 1 6 1 4, before that which was 
called by the late king of France, which led 
to a revolution in that country. On the other 
hand, the Polilfh lords have rather gained than 
loft any power j and in this country, were it 
not that neighbouring nations are more im-; 
proved, and that the progrefs of fcience has 
foftened the manners and cuftoms of all the 
nations of Europe, we fhould fee all the miCr 
ery and diftradion of the feudal times. Still 
they often fight over their deliberations 5 and 
the eledion of a king frequently occafions 
both civil and foreign wars *. 

But what is moft of all remarkable with 



• This was written before the partition of that country by 
Ruffia, PnifCa, and Aufiria« 

refpedl 
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, refped to the feudal fyftem is, that a form of 
gOTernment fo ill calculated to fecure the 
moft valuable ends of fociety ; a conilitutioa 
fo totally inconfifieat with fccurity and liber- 
ty, and fo unfriendly to commerce and fcience, 
fhould, in feveral inftances, have terminatedl, 
by the natural courfe of things, in govern- 
ments in which men enjoy the grcateft (ecu^ 
rity, together with all defirable liberty ; and 
where the utmoil fcope is given to the ge- 
nius of man in the extenfion of arts, manu« 
fatflures, commerce, and fcience. 

This ledlure was compofed before the late 
great revolution in France, in which an end 
was put to all traces of the feudal fyftem in 
that country, except the hereditary fucceflion 
of the fovereign. In France no other office^ 
or title, dcfcends to a man's pofterity j and, 
unlefs wifdom and ability -of other kinds 
could defcend with them, there is no natural 
reafon why they (hould. The example of 
America, joined to that of France, will dc- 
monftrate the inconvenience of the feudal fyf- 
tem in all its parts ^ and the frequent wars and 
the enormous expences of thcfe governments, 
with the obftruflion they give to commerce and 
perfonal exertion in a variety of refpefb^ 
will certainly make all nations weary pf them. 

In 
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In the mean lime, it becomes all h^editary 
princes and nobles to aft with the greatcft 
moderation, that the decline of their power 
may be lefs rapid, and the revolution that 
muft take place may be the eafieft to them- 
felvcs, and the country in general. 
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Of Laws. Multiplicity of them. Vmformity of 
them^ Force of Cujiom. Criminal Law. D^ 
fcrenee in Crimes. Liberty fometimes unfavour* 
able to perjonal Security. Punifltments. Speedy 
Executions, Prevention of Crimes. Li^nity mi 
Severity. Proper ObjeHs of criminal Law. PrOr 
fecutors. Judges Evidence. fVagcr of Bat^ 
tie. Falfe Accujation. 

In confideritig what contributes to the hap^ 
pinefs of a fociety at home, the fubjec^ oi laws 
ought principally to be attended to by an hiC- 
toirtan j as being certainly next, in point of im- 
portance, to the form and confiitution of go- 
vernment, which may be faid to comprize the 
greater laws of the ftatc. 

The great difference between a country go- 
verned by iawsy and one governed by men^ is 

that 
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that in the former every man knows what he 
has to exped. Lams bear a fixed and definite 

fenfe, fo that all men are punifhed or rewarded 
alike in the fame circumflancesj but men are 
fubjed to caprice, fo that it cannot he known 
before hand how the fame judge will be dif- 
pofed to decide, and much lefs will one man's 
condud be a rule for that of another. 

A multiplicity of laws is a certain attend- 
ant upon an improved flate of focietjf. For 
the more multiplied and intimate are the con- 
njsxions of men with one another, the more 
laws are neceffary to regulate their mutual 
tranfadions. When men's intereft frequently 
interfere, difputes muft frequently happen; 
and if the fubjeds of the difputes be various, 
.the laws which are introduced to adjuft them 
muft be various too. Nor is there any me- 
thod of obviating this but the arbitrary and 
fpeedy decifion of all differences by defpotic 
power, as in Perfia, and other parts of Afia, 
where juftice has ever been adminiftered in 
the moft expeditious manner. But this is, as 
was fhown before, in a very unhappy and im- 
perfed ftate of fociety. It is a famous obfer- 
vation of Montefquieu, that the tedioufnefs 
and expence of law-fuits are the price of li- 
berty. He adds, that whenever any perfon 

makes 
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makes himfclf abfolute, he begins to fim|>lify 
the Jaws. 

It is poflible, however, that this price of 
liberty itfelf may be too dear •, for when law- 
fuits are very expenfive, they are inefiedlual; 
In that cafe differences muft be decided at 
random, men being not able to know what 
the law is ; or both parties may be ruined 
■while they are examining it; and what is this 
better than a fociety without law, or a ftate 
of perfedl anarchy ? 

It is hardly neceffary to obferve, that the 
laws of every country (hould be free from the 
leaft contradidion or uncertainty , and that both 
the pradice and the theory of them fhould be 
uniform. The ufe of laws depends fo much 
upon the uniformity of them, in order that 
juflice be adminiilered to all perfons alike, that 
it is highly convenient that the fame forms be 
kept up as much as poffible in all courts of 
juflice. Lord Kaimes has largely demonflrated 
the inconvenience attending the introdudUoa 
of fome parts of the civil law into the dd 
feudal law of Scotland ; whereas the Englifh 
are remarkably tenacious of their cufloms, and 
have preferved their forms entire, with little 
or no variation, from the earlieft times. 

This is certainly, upon the whole, very- 
laudable ; 
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ktidftble ; yet there feetnt to be an abfurdity 
in the theory, how ufeful foever the general 
rule may b^ in pradiice) to adhere to ancient 
fbrms^ when the v6ry ideas and maxims of 
law on which they were founded are van^ 
JflKid. 

There are mafty fignal inflances of this in 
the Englifh law. Thus ih England, land, ge*^ 
nerally fpeaking, is abfolntely under the power 
of the proprietof , and yet the ancient praQice 
flill fubfifts, which confines the execution to 
one half, prccifely as in the early feudal times, 
when the debtor could difpofe of no more than 
half his land. Means, however, have been 
contrived, indircft, indcftd, to fupply this pal- 
pable defedt* Any other creditor is authorifed 
to feize another half of the land left out of the 
firft execution, and fo on without end. But 
the worft confequcnccs of thefe pradiccs are, 
that by thus ftri^iy adhering to the form with- 
out regarding the fubftance, law, inftead of a 
rational fcicnce, becomes a heap of fubterfuges, 
which tend infenfibly to corrupt the morals of 
thofe perfons who make it their profeffion. 

I (ball conclude this fubje<a of laws with 
j[uft obferving, that cu^om has in all countries 
the force of law; and indeed it is cuftom that 
gives to all laws their grcaleft force. An at- 
tempt 
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tempt to change a mere cuflom, though in fad 
an inconvenient one, and at Icaft a very in* 
iignificant one, has frequently met with the 
greatefl oppofition. There was nothing in all 
the alterations which Peter the Great made ift 
the conftitution of Ruflia more difliked, and 
which met with more violent and general op^ 
pofition, than his orders to all the people who 
came to town to cut off their beards, and wear 
ihort garments. 

After thefe obfervations concerning laws 
in general, I (hall recite the more important 
maxims oi criminal latv in particulate, as a moft 
important objedl of attention in iludying the 
conAitution and police of dilFerent countries* 
• Theiobjefl of criminal law is to leiTen the 
number of crimes in future, and thereby to 
give every man a fenfe of his perfonal fecu* 
rity •, and if this could be done without the 
actual punifliment of any criminal, fo much 
evil would be prevented as his punifhment 
implies. Confequently, punifhment has no 
reference to the degree of moral turpitude in 
the criminal. It has been juftly obferved that, 
properly fpeaking, a man is not hanged for 
iieaiing a (heep in this country, but that by 
the terror of his punifliment fheep may not be 
fiolen ; and that, without any anxiety, peribns 
may leave their Iheep in the fields unguarded. 

Crimes 
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Crimes committed by violence, and alfo by 
night, ought to be punifhed with more feverity 
than thofe committed by ftealth, or in the 
day; becaufe the apprehenfion of the former 
fubjedts men to greater dread, and their greater 
vigilance avails them bnt little; whereas in 
cafes in which their own care can fecure them 
from injury, the date has lefs occafion to in-- 
terfere. 

Very ftrid notions of liberty may be unfile 
vourable to a great degree of fecurity. It is, 
no doubt, a capital advantage to this country, 
that our Hves, our liberties, and our proper- 
ties, are not at the mercy of men^ and that we 
cannot be deprived of them but by exprefs lavo^ 
rigoroufly conftrued. But this circumftance 
makes the proof of a crime fo difficult, that 
many criminals efcape for one who fufFers the 
punifhment which the laws inffift. In this 
cafe, the chance of impunity being fo very 
great, there is too much encouragement to 
crimes. It is commonly faid in England, that 
it is better that a hundred criminals (hould 
efcape, than that one innocent perfon (hould 
fuffcr. But what the innocent daily fufier by 
the hundred criminals who efcape fhould be 
taken into the account, as well as the chance 
of an innocent man fuffering as a criminal. 

In 
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In this caie he ought to confider his life a9 
iacri£ced to the fecurity of the reift of his 
countr/men. However, the chance of lofing 
truly upright an4 worthy charaflers by fcverity 
in the admmifiration of jufike is very littlei 
Some, no doubt, do fuf&r for crimes which 
tbey did not eommit \ but they are generally 
fuch as have cmnmitted other crimes, and 
Vfho^ on that account, have- no charader to 
make their innocence probable. 

In order to prevent the commiiCon of crimes, 
jpunifliments, at the fame time that tbey ought 
to be adequate to the offences, ihould be fucfa 
as infpire the greatefl terror; fo that if flavery 
be more dreadful than prefent death, as it is 
to many, the lives of criminals (hould be 
fpared, and they fhould be confined to hard 
labour, either at home, or abroad. In this 
cafe fome advantage might be derived from 
them, in compenfation for the injury they may^ 
have done to fociety. There would, however, 
be great danger of criminals efcaping from 
thciir confineroent to labour, and the lofs to 
Ibciety by the deftrud^ion of criminals is ibon 
made up by the produdion of better fub}e£ls. 
How few die by the hand <^ the executioner 
compared with thole who die in confequence 
of war : is there, then, any mercy in fparing 

Vol. II. N * criminals, 
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criminals, wlien the lives of foldiers arc in a 
manner fported with? The only inconve- 
nience from fevere punilhmcnt is, left crimi- 
nals, having no hope of efcaping if they (hould 
be apprehended, ihould be guilty of greater 
violences in order to prevent deteflion. 

In order to infpire terror, it is of particular 
confequence that punifhment (hould imme* 
diately follow C(»nvi£lion, which was the cafe 
with all the ancient nations. Thus, our Sa* 
viour, after being condemned, was immedi- 
ately led to execution Our mode of refpiting 
for the fake of benefiting the fouls of the cri- 
minals has arifen from a notion, that fuch re- 
pentance as that of a condemned criminal may 
h^. of fome avail to him with refpeft to his 
future ilate J a notion falfe and dangerous in 
the extreme, as it encourages the whole com* 
rounity to perfiii in evil courfes; thinking 
that a few days, or hours, of repentance, may 
cancel all their guilt, and prepare them for fu- 
ture happinefs. 

A wife and prudent legiflature will endea- 
vour to prevent the commiffion of crimes, as 
well as to fee to the punifhment of them 
when they are committed. For this purpofo^ 
It is of great confequence that every incen- 
tive to profligacy and vice be removed as fat 
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as poflible. The profped of improving men's 
fortunes by lotteries diverts them from the true 
purfuit of honefi gain, and is the caufe of 
making great numbers defperate. A multi* 
tudc of afehou/esy and other places of enter- 
taiamoit, M^hich tempt men to fpend their 
money, when their families are in want of it, 
h another great nuifance. And the long con- 
finement of criminals together, and in ibme 
cafes of debtors and criminals promifcuoufly, 
with every means which they can command 
of riot and debauch, while they are in prifbn, 
makes it a perfed fchool of vice. They teach 
and hajrden one another, and as nine out often 
cicape execution, they come into the world 
better taught in the arts of villainy than be- 
fore. Common fenfe, one would think, (hould 
have taught us long ago what the excellent 
Mr. Howard has taken fo much pains to in- 
culcate, viz. that every criminal (hould be 
confined a/ow^ and be limited to the bare ne- 
ceiTaries of life. Perfcft folitude gives room 
for reflexion, and will often reclaim when no- 
thing elfe would do it. 

This, however, (hould never be in the dark, 
without the opportunity of reading proper 
books, or fome means of amufement. Other- 
wife folitary confinement would with many 

M 2 terminate 
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terminate in infanity. Great attentidn (hould 
hj all means be given td the cliara€ierfty an<l 
peculiar cirdnmftaaoesy of Griminala in this 
cafe. 

Great feverity, as well at great leftity^ ought 
to be Avoided in the fan£lion$ of laws. The 
feverity of laws hinders tht execution of 
them. Perfons of humanity would rather let 
a criminal efcape than fee him fufier more 
than they think he deferves. When puniflv- 
flaent bears no proportion to the nature of th* 
crime, men are puniihed under the idea of 
their being more wicked than they really are^ 
which is contrary to the fpirit of a moderate 
govern mejit. Befides, when punifhments are 
very f^vere, there can be little room for a dif- 
ference in the animadverfion^ upon pfifenees. 
Hence perfons vfho are once criminal in any 
degree have nothing left to reftriia them from, 
greater cxceflcs. Thu? in countries, where 
the punifhments of robbery and mucder are 
^he fame, robbers always commit muidcr. This, 
inconvenience muft happen unlefs, as it i» 
often the cafe, and partifiulirly in England, 
the gcntlencfs of the adminiftration foftens 
the rigour of the law. But this evidently 
tends to introduce the moft lawicfs proceeds 
mgs* When the Vocomaa law at Rome ap» 

peated 



pesLTcd too harft, every prsetdr decided accord- 
ing to his own ideas of equity, that is^ with*- 
o»t law. Of all governments the Japanefc is 
the moft fevere. In Japan the whole diftrift 
is puaiihed where the crime Was committed; 
and thus Alfred was obliged to enad vvith re*^ 
fped to England. 

So rigwous were the foi^eS liws in France, 
that, as the writer of the life of Mr. Tnrgot 
informs us, a pcafant being accnfed of killing 
a wild boar, alleged in his excufe that he tdok 
it to be a man. But as exceflive fevcrity in 
laws is apt to beget relaxation in their execu^ 
tion, foy on the other hand, their exceffive Ic;^ 
fiity, befides giving too much indulgence, and 
confequently encouragement to ofiimders, is 
often the caufe of lawlefs cruelty and barba- 
rity. Where there are no legal methods of 
putting perfons to death, as in the cafe of 
Sylla, men will have recourfe to illegal ones 
to get rid of their enemies, as he did by pro^ 
fcription. 

it feems at firft fight that it would be bct-^ 
ter to define every crime, and to fix cfvery 
punifiment with the greatefl: precifion, in or- 
der that every man may know with certainty 
what will be the confcquence of his convic- 
tion. But fince no crimes can be defined with 

N 3 fuch 
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fuch precifion, but that the degrees both ci 
guilt, and of danger to the community, will 
be very different in crimes of the fame deno- 
mination, fome think it more convenient, ia 
countries governed by flrifl law, to appoix^ 
heavy punilhments for fmall offences^ with a 
power of pardon, or of mitigating the punifh- 
ment, in ordinary cafes, and of executing the 
fentence of the law in cafes of a more atrocious 
nature. This at leafl is the pradice in England. 
One rcafon why robbers feldom conunit 
murder in England, is that no mercy is, ex-* 
pedled in this cafe. But another is thought 
to be the horror which people of that country 
have for dead bodies, which is fuppofed to be 
owing to their very feldom feeing them; 
whereas the Italians are faid to be lefs ihocked 
at this fight, becaufe it is the cuflom of the 
country to carry their dead to the grave with 
their faces uncovered. 

■ 

Neither crimes nor punifhments fhould .he 
e(!imated by money^ but rather, if it be pofSble, 
by commodities^ unlefs the nominal fum be fre- 
quently changed. Otherwife great inconve- 
niencies will ifollow. Thus in England, a man 
is liable to be hanged, according to the letter 
of the law, if he ileal any thing above the va- 
lue of ten-pence. A fellow at Rome is faid 

to 
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to have given a box on the ear to all he met, 
giving them a fmall piece of money, according 
to the law of the twelve tables. 
, Shame is no puni(hment except upon perfbns 
of ingenuous difpofitions ^ and if it extingui/h 
a fenfe of (hame, as it tends to do, a man is 
thereby made defperate ; at leaft he has one 
important refiraint from the commiflion of 
crimes taken from him. There are few cafes^ 
therefore, in which it is wife to have recourfe 
to it. 

It has been a fault in fome governments to 
make fome things the objedl of law of which 
cognizance cannot be taken, for want of pro- 
per evidence. Thus the Perfians abfurdly 
made ingratitude a crime to which a puiiiHi-* 
ment was annexed; whereas nothing of the 
nature of manners ought to be comprized in a 

code of civil laws. 

Still more abfurd is it to introduce fnch 
principles into the adminiftration of juflico 
among imperfeA men as are only adapted to 
the all perfed government of God. Thus the 
tribunal of inqutjttion is founded upon the idea 
of repentance as a religious ad. Confeci^ilently, 
no perfon has any chance of being abfolved 
unlefs he confefs, and be his own accufer : and 
he who denies a crime of which the inquifitors 

N 4 think 
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think Ihm guilty, is always cbnd^omed. The 
Spaniards hardly adted more abfiardly* than thit 
when they condemned, and executed, the In- 
cha Athualpa, for having had fevcral wives, 
w hich was not contrary to the Peruviatt laws, 
and for killing fome of his fubjeiSls. 

As laws (honld not contradict themielves, 
Co neither ought they to have any tendency t* 
leffen the obligation of moral duties. They 
Ought rather to enforce them. Thus it was 
fundamentally wrong, fays Montefquieu, m 
Gondebald king of the Burgundians, to order 
that the wife or fon of a thief (hould be made 
Haves if they did not reveal the theft. 

Nothing depending upon a man's felf (honld 
be adipitted as an excufe for a crime, not 
drunkennefs for inilance, though madnefs 
ought. . The North American Indians, how- 
ever, think differently. Should one of them, 
lays Mr. Charlevoix *, kill another when he is 
drimk .(which .they often pretend to be when 
they harbour any fuch dcfign) they content 
themfelves with bewailing the dead. It was 
a great misfortune, fay they, but as for the 
murderer, he knew not what he did. 

If a murder be committed in cold blood 
among the North American Indians, thofe of 

* VoU ii» p. 32. 
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bis own cabin only, fays Mr. Charlevoix^ 
have the power of puni(hing him with death. 
B^t this they very rarely do, and then without 
my form of juflke i fo that his death looks 
not like a legal punilhment, but rather the re- 
venge of fome individual $ and fometimes the 
chidfis glad of this opportunity to get rid of a 
bad fubjedt. In a word, crimes are punifiied 
in fuch a manner as neither to fatisfy juftice, 
nor efiablifh the public tranquillity and fecxirity. 

All trials fhould be as pui/rc as pofiible, that 
the fenfc of the country may be a check upon 
the proceedings of the court 

The good or bad ufe which is made of laws 
depends very much on the perfbns who are 
the profecutors^ and thofc who adminifler them^ 
In Rome there was no calumniator fuhlicus^ no 
advocate or attorney general^ every perfon was 
allowed to profecute fot crimes which had a 
public bad tendency. This, fays Monteiquieu, 
was a faulty inftitution, becaufe fuch a privi- 
lege given to individuals could not but be fre* 
quently made the inftrument of venting pri- 
vate ill-will and revenge. In modern govern- 
ments, the privilege of profeciiting public 
crimes belongs to the chief magiflrate. In 

•Vol. ii. p. 32. 

England, 
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England, no criminal trial, in the name of thtf 
crown can proceed till the cafe has firfi beea 
esraitxined by the grand jury of the county « and 
their authority interpofed for the profecution. 
. In Turkey, fays lady Wortley Montague \ 
murder is never purfued by the king's officers, 
as with us. It is the buHnefs of the next re- 
lation, to revenge the dead perfon, and if they 
choofe rather to compound the matter for mo- 
ney, there is no more faid of it. 

It is of the greateft confequence that the 
judges be perfons who have no interefi in the 
event of the profecution. They ought there- 
fore, if poflible, to have no part either in the 
legiflati ve or executive power of a ftate, or any 
profpedl of arriving at greater preferment j 
and they fhould alfo be chofen out of the bo- 
dy of the people. We fee the admirable wif- 
dom of the Englifh confiitution, both in the 
appointment of juries, and the lituation of the 
judges. Claudius, fays Tacitus, by judging 
himfelf in all affairs, gave occafion to all kinds 
of injufticej and Nero when he began his 
reign, to ingratiate himfelf with the people, 
promifed to have no concern in it. Lewis XIV. 
often decided the caufcs of his fubjeds, and €0 
did all the ancient feudal princes. In England 

^ Letters, vol. iii. p. 34. 

Edward IIL 
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Edward III. was the laft of our kings wlio pr&- 
fided in a court of jufticc. 

Much of the effed of criminal law depends 
upon the rults of evidence^ which are very differ- 
ent in different countries. In England the 
flrideft evidence is required, and it muft in all 
cafes be given in open court, and in the pre* 
fence of the accufed. There, alfo, prqiaii/ities 
are little regarded. But it is not fo in fome 
other countries. The parliament of Thou- 
Ipufe, fays the author of the Commentaries on 
Crimes and Punijhments^ ^ has a very Angular 
cuflom with refpedl to evidence. In other 
places demy proofs are admitted, but at Thou- 
loufe they admit a quarter, and even an 
eighth of a proof. For inftance, a hearfay 
may be conlidered as a quarter; and another 
hearfay, more vague than the former, an 
eighth; fo that eight hearfays, which in fa£t 
may be no more than an echo of a ground*- 
lefs report, conftitute a full proof. On this 
principle it was that the unfortunate Galas 
was condemned to the wheel. 

A criminal adion may be afcertained either 
by the pofitive tejiimony of perfons who faw it 
committed, or by other circumjiances ; and in 
general the former is much preferred; but 
it is upon the fuppofition that the witnefTes 

wiU 
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fiot be deceived themfel ves, or contribute 
to deceive others; and as there are many 
eafes in which one, or both of theie may be 
ibppofed, fuch teftimony comes under the de- 
^riptioh of a circum/iance^ by which we are 
-tfiabled to judge whether the fad) took place 
tMT not : and there are many cafes in which it 
may have lefs weight than other circumftances. 

In no country do more crimes go unpunifli* 
^d than in Italy, chiefly on account of their 
fanSuaries^ and alfo on account of their cuf- 
torn of confining the witnellcs along with the 
criminals. The mod atrocious parricides, fays 
Mn Sharp ^, are feldom punifhed at Na|4e8» 
If a murderer touch a church wall (and many 
walls are church walls in this city) before he 
IS feized by the officers, holy church will not 
fufler him to be hanged ; and if one man ftabs 
another in the fight of ten witnefTe?, they all 
decamp, and leave the coaft clear to the aflaflin. 

One method of compelling perfbns to give 
a true evidence is torture^ and in^fome cafes^ 
no doubt, it will fucceed ; but in many more 
a man may be made to fay any thing to re- 
lieve himfelf from extreme pain. The only 
proper ufe of torture is that of puniihment 
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for atrocious (Crimes ^ and it would certainly 
Arike more terror, which is the end of all pu* 
siAment, if in certain cafes recourfe was had 
to it. It has been fuggefted that there would 
be no impropriety in condemning fburderers 
to be thrown to wild beafis. 

One of the moft abfurd methods of afcer* 
taining the jailice of a caufe in the feudal 
times was that of fightings either in perfon or 
by champions. This was called wager ifbat^ 
tle^ or trial by God^ of which our criminals have 
nomiaally the optioui^ it having been imagin-^ 
ed that Divine Providence would favour the 
ri^tcous caufe* 

Something fimilar to the wagef (f batik was 
pra(flired by chrifiians, and termed the judg^ 
mnt af the crofs. A conteft arofe beween 
the biihop of Paris, and the abbot of St. 
Denys, concerning the property of a fmall 
^bbey. Bach of them exhibited deeds and re-^ 
eords. But inftead of trying the authenticity^ 
or confidering the import, of thefe, the point 
was referred to the judicium crucis. Each pro- 
duced a perfon, who, during the celebration 
of mafs, ftood before the crofs with his arms 
expanded, and he whofe reprefcntative firft 
became weary, and altered his pofture, loft 
his caufe. The abbot gained it*. 

f Robeitfon's Charles V. vol. i. p. 290. 
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As no person ihould be confidered as guilty 
till he is proved to be fo, no perfon fliould be 
deprived of liberty, or confined, except the 
crime of which he is accufed would be punifh^ 
ed more feverely than by banifliment and con- 
fifcation of goods. Becaufe in this cafe, if he 
was guilty, it would be in his power toefcape 
puniihment. The reafon for imprifoning an 
accufed perfon is. only to fecure his appear- 
ance to take his trial ; and he ought to be in- 
demnified for his confinement, either by the* 
profecutor, or the counlry, if it appear that 
he was innocent. 

If an innocent man be charged with a crime, 
it is reafonable that he (hoold have fbme com- 
penfation, and in England an adion lies for 
falfe imprifonment* In France, on the cpn- 
trary, an innocent perfon, who has had the 
misfortune to be thrown into a dungeon, and 
tortured almoil to death, has no confolation, 
no advantage to hope for, no adion againft 

ft 

any one ; and to add to his misfortune, he has 
for ever loft his reputation, becaufe his joints 
have been dillocated, a circumftance which 
pught to have entitled him to compaiOon.* 

* 3cccaria on Crimes and PunilhmcntSi p^ 79. 
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LECTURE XLIX. 

The Theory of the Progrejs of Law^ exemplified in 
the Hijiory of the Criminal Law^ and in the Pro*' 
£rejs of Men^s Ideas and of Laws concerning 
Property. HiJlory of Laws. ProfeJJion of Law. 

The theory of the frogrefs of laws is a fine 
fubje(!9 of fpeculation for a philofopher and 
xnetaphyfician, demonflrating how men's ideas 
enlarge, and grow refined, in proportion to the 
improvements of fociety. As a fpeciraen of 
this, I (hall feleS the prog^efs of the criminal 
laws^ and of the laws relating to property^ 
abridged from the ingenious Law Travis of 
lord Kaims. 

The neceflity of applying to a judge where 
any doubt arofe about the author of a crime, 
was probably, in all countries, the firft in- 
fiance of the legiflature's interpofing in mat- 
ters of punifliment. In the next place, the 
injured perfon was not to punifh at pleasure. 
In Abyffinia it was only when a perfon was 
adjudged to die that he was put into the power 
of the injured. 

Pecuniary compofitions were probably firft 
j^biifhed by common confent* It was next 

made 
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made unlawful to profecute refenfments, with* 
out firft demanding fatisfadiion from the delin- 
quent ; and the laft fiep was to compel the 
delinquent to pay, and the injured to accept 
of, a proper fatis&dion. 

When compofitions firft came into ufe, it is 
probable they were authorized in flight delin- 
quencies only, and" he only who was injured 
had a right to the compofiticm. But if a man 
was killed, any one of his relations was entitled 
to a ffaare, becatife they were all fufferers by 
his death ^ and in all atrocious crimes it was 
fooo perceived that the puhUc was injured, 
A fine mufi therefore be paid to the public 
treafury, over and above what the peribns in- 
jured had a right to claim. The magiflrate, 
having thus acquired fuch inflnence, even in 
private punifliments, proceeded naturally to 
aflume the privilege of avenging wrongs done 
to the public merely, when no individual was 
hurt. In this manner was the power of pumih«» 
ing crimes againfl the flate efiabliihcd in the 
civil magifirate. 

Compofitions eftabliflhed in days of poverty 
bore no proportion to crimes, after nations be* 
came rich. Here, then, was a fair opportunity 
for the king, or chief magiftrate^ to interpcfe, 
and decree an adequate punifhment. The ^tfk 

inftance 
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iaftance of this kind, it is probable, had the 
conient of the perfons injured, and it could 
not be difficult to perfuade any man of fpirit, 
that it was more for his honour to fee his ene-^ 
my condignly punifhed, than put up with A 
trifling compenfation in money. And then, 
if a punishment was inflided adequate to the 
crime, there could be no claim for a compo- 
iition. And thus, though indiredly, an entire 
end was put to the right of private punifh^ 
ment in all matters of importance. Theft 
probably afforded the firft infiance of this kind 
of puniftiment. The option of infli£ting ca^ 
pital punifhments, or leaving the criminal to 
common law, was imperceptibly converted 
into an arbitrary power of pardoning, even 
after fentence; but then the perfon injured 
had a right to the compoiition. 

The trial by battlcj introduced by Dago- 
bcrt, king of Burgundy, being more agreeable 
to the genius of a warlike people, was retain- 
ed much longer than the nife of^r^ and water ^ 
another artificial means of difcovering truth. 
They were both confidered as an appeal to 
the Almighty. 

The oath of purgation was fubftituted in the 
place of battle, the defendant bringing along 
with him into the court certain perfOAS called 

Vol. II. o cm^ 
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' compurgators J who, after he had fwom to his 
own innocence, all fwore that his oath was 
true. This gave the defendant the choiee of 
a wager by battle^ or a wager by /^w/as the 
compurgation was called. 

Laftly, the* oath of compurgation gave place 

^ to juries. The tranfition was eafy, there bfe- 
ing no variation in the cuftoin, except that 
the twelve compurgators, formerly named by 
the defendant, were now named by the judge. 
The oath of purgation and juries were in ufe 
at the fame time, but the two methods could 
not long fubfift together. 

I now proceed to mark the feveral ftcps in 
the progrefs of men's ideas concerning property. 
In the original conceptions of mankind con- 
cerning property, p<ffeJJion Was an eflential 
circumftance. It was however a rule that 
though property is loft by theft, it is not ac- 
quired by theft. 

Of all the fubjeds of property, land is that 
which engages our affedions the moft ; and 
for this reafon the relation of property refped- 
ing land grew up much fooner to its prcfent 
firmncfs and ftability than the relation of prt>- 

" perly refpedJing moveables. But moveable 

*• property led the way in the power of alienat- 
mg. 

In 
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. In. order to t^ke poiTefnon , of land, fomc 
overt ad:, which was conceived to reprefent 
^|)offdIion, was nepeffary, and this was teamed 
i fpnbolical poffej/ion. 

Property originally limited, beftowing no 
. jiower of aUena^tion, carries the mind naturally 
,,tO;lhe chain of pofljbflors, who continue the 
., occupant's pofleffion. ^ftcr his death, and who 
^ jnuft fucceed if he cannot alienate. 

Donations were of flower growth, being at 

firft fmall, and on.pUufible pretexts. It then 

grew to be a law that the father, without the 

confent of his heirs, might give part of his 

. land to religious ufes, in marriage with his 

daughter, or in recompenfe i^^r fervices. 

Donations inter vivos, paved the wajr for 

,,Aona,iipns nfortjs caiifa. The power of tejiir^ 

was firft introduced by Solon, who gave power 

to every proprietor who had no .children to 

, regulate his fucceflion by teftament.* 

When a man died without children, bis 

^and, originally^ fell back to the pommon. By 

.disgrees, ,the idea of property, began to ^^fift 

. after death j. and the perfon who derived right 

from the decpafed might claim. This right was, 

probably, firft communicated to the children 

. foris familite^ efpecially if all the children were 

, in tha|; fituqtion. Children failing, the eftatc 

o 2 Went 
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went to a brother, and fo gradually to more 
diftant collateral relations. 

The fuccellion of coflatcrals fafling^ dc- 
fcendants produced a new legal idea, for as 
they had no pretext of right, independent of 
the former proprietor, their privilege of fuc- 
ceeding could fiand on no other ground than 
the j^refumed will of the deceafed. But the 
privilege of defcendants, being gradually re- 
trained within narrower and narrower bounds^ 
was confounded in the hope of fuccellion with 
collateral 

A man who has imafled great wealth can- 
not think of quitting his hold. To colour the 
difmal profped, he makes a deed arreting 
fleeting property, fecuring his efiate to him- 
felf, and to thofe who reprefent him^ in an 
endlefs train of faccelEon. His eftate and his 
heirs muft for ever bear his name, every thing 
being contrived to perpetuate his dignity and 
his wealth. This gave rife to entails. Entails 
in England, favoured by the feudal fyftem, 
and authorifed by ftatutes, fpread every where 
with great rapidity, till, becoming a public 
nuifance; they were checked and defeated* by 

. the authority of the judges, without a ftatulc. 
That entails are fubverfive of commerce and 

. induftry is not the worft that can juftly be fiid 

o£ 
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of them. They are a fnarc to the thoughfc- 
Icfs proprietor, who, by a fingle ad, may be 
entangled paft hope of recovery. To the 
cautious again, they are a perpetual Kraufe of 
^ifcontent, by fubvcrting that liberty and in- 
dependence to which all men afpire, with r^- 
ipe£t to their pofleflions as well as their 
perfons. 

The hiflory of laws, in their progrefs from 
fiate to Hate, is well worthy of the attention 
of an hifiorian. Some of the mod important 
changes in human affairs are owing to fads 
neceffar.ily conneded with this fubjed. No 
event tended to improve the weftern part of 
the world more than the accidental finding 
of a copy of yu^ia tan's Pande6ls in 1 1 30 at 
Amalphi in Italy. 

Many things in the prefent ftate of any 
iaw are unintelligible without the knowledge 
of the hiftory and progrefs of it. Thus it may 
well puzzle a perfon to account for the late 
Englifli pradice of crushing a perfon to death 
who will not plead. But the peafon is, that 
the Englifli adhered to the original notion, 
that a procefs of law implies z. judicial contra6l^ 
and that there can be no procefs unlcfs the- 
defendant fubmit to have his caufe tried. For- 
merly it was adually at their option, to accept 
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of the wager of comhat^ or wager of law;^ as ' if 
was called. In many parts of Europe ilo pif- 
fon call be eirecuted till he has cdnftffed his'' 
crime. In this caffe they hkvfe recoil rfe' tb^ 
torture. 

The profeffion of law has always been* r6;k- 
oned honourable in civilized countries. All 
the youth of diftin(Hion at Rome fiudied the' 
law, and the pleading of (iaufes was the coh- 
f^ant and well-known road to popularity and' 
preferment ; though perhaps a regard fot elo^ 
qui^nce^ as much as for law, might be the rea-. 
fon of it. Barbarous nations have ever enter- 
tained an* averfion to forms' of law, and it i9 
certainly an argument of the barbarity of thefrf 
northern nations, that the profeffion of Jaw 
was fo long regarded as a mean empfoymenf. 
France is the only country in Europe where 
the ancient nobility haVe often put on thelon^ . 
robe. 
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ffecejjity of an Attcntidn to u4gr!culture. How befi 
encouraged. Bounties. Public Granaries. Mur 
tual Influences of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Circumftances attending the Imperfection ofAgri^ 
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* Centuries ago. The Progreji of iMproruements in 
Society. Divijion of Labour. Great Ufes of the 
mofl common Arts. 

Supposing the things which have the great- 
eft influence on human affairs, viz. government. 
and Aiw/, to be properly adjufied, the only fta- 
ible foundation of mofl of the improvements in 
Ipcial life is Agriculture^ confidered as includ- 
ing the cultivation of all the produdions of 
the earth. It is therefore a fubjed that de- 
ferves^ very particular attention. I even confidcf 
the breeding of cattle as a part of this fubjed^ 
becaufe that employment (except when it is 
followed by people who frequently ibift theii; 
habitations as the wandering Tartars) necef-^ 
farily implies the cultivation of grafs, if not of 
other vegetables. 

From the earth it is, ultimately, that all ani<^ 
Hial life is maintained ; and from the earth we 
fetch all the materials for thofe manufadlurea 
and arts, which improve and embellish human 
life ; fo that were agriculture, in this extenfive 
^vSit\ not attended to, thofe manufadiures and 
conveniences could not exifi. At leaft the 
continuance of them would be very precariousi 
as they muft then be brought from other coun- 
tries. And if the produce of the foil of any 
countiy be not fufficlent to fupport the inha- 

o 4 bitants, 
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bitants, their very fubfiftence muft neceflarity 
be precarious. The free intcrcourfc among 
nations in modern times makes fuch a fitua- 
tion fufficiently fafe ; but in many times of 
antiquity no fuch a ftate as that q£ Holland 
could have exifted. There was no city in 
Greece but what was maintained by the pro- 
duce of its own adjacent lands, except jlthens^ 
which by its commerce, and fuperior naval 
force, commanded fupplies from all the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The only way to encourage agriculture is 
to excite other kinds of induftry, affording a 
ready market for the exchange of corn for. 
commodities \ that is, to make it fubfervient 
to commerce. If the inhabitants of any coun- 
try have no motive to raife more com thaOr 
what will be fufficient for their own con- 
fumption, they will often not raife even that \ 
and a bad feed time, or harveii, will be necef* 
farily followed by a famine. This was fre- 
quently the cafe in England before the bounty 
was granted for the exportation of corn ; fince 
which time, viz. in the year 1689, there has 
been no real famine. And what is very re« 
markable, notwithftanding the increafe of the:* 
proportion between money and commodities^ 
jthe price pf corn h^s rather fallen (ince that 

time, 
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time. For whereas, for forty-three years be- 
fore the bounty was granted, the mean price 
of a quarter of wheat was two pounds tea 
fhillings and two-pence ; by an exad calcula- 
tion of the price of wheat from the year 1 689 
to the year 1752, it appeared to be no' more 
than two pounds two ihillings and eight- 
pence. It does not follow from this that boun- 
ties are wife meafures. They may be ufeful 
for a time. But if any commodity cannot be 
raifed, or exported, without a bounty, it (hould 
be confidered whether more be not given in 
the bounty than is gained by railing, or ex- 
porting the commodity. Of late years, how- 
ever, the confumption of corn in £ngland has 
far exceeded the produdion of it ; fo that great 
quantities of it are now imported into that 
country every year. 

That the defire of procuring mere fubfift- 
ence, without any view to fuperfluity, is not, 
in all places, a fufficient motive to perfed the 
culture of the earth, feems evident from a 
comparifon of the improvement and populouf-^ 
nefs of countries with, and without good roads, 
or canals. When the produce of land can be 
eafily exported and exchanged, there is a great 
additional motive to cultivation, though it 
^opld yield as much of the mere neceiTaries 

of 
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of \ifB( (which did Hbot; require to be. removed, 
from ' the fpot) whether they could be con- 
voyed to : a. di fiance or not. It mufl be ob- 
fcrved). however^, that in fome fituations the 
tools) and manure, proper for the foil, mull be. 
fetched from a difiance*. 

Both Florence and Naples are fo far from; 
adopting our principles of encouraging agri- 
culture by granting a bounty on the exporta- 
tion of corn, that they lay a duty on. all c^ 
ported, corn. So wedded are they to the aU'- 
cient opinion of preventing the dearnefs; ol^ 
bread, by keeping the whple growth at home^r 
Somc^ years ago there was an ama;ung harvest 
through the whole kingdom of Naples. Tlk^. 
had upon their lands a qu.si^n.tity to the amount 
of two or three hundred thouland poimds ia 
value, which they could not confumc. There 
was at that time an application made for an 
exemption from the duty on CKportatioo, 
without which the merchant could not find 
his account in fending it abroad. But though 
the minifler was informed by feveral peribns 
that the revenue would certainly feel the good 
efiedls of fo much more money being brought 
into the country, as fully as in the (hape of a 
duty on exports, he was deaf to all their rea& 
fonings, and would not eftablifh fo dangerous 

a precedent 
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ar fft-ecedent a^^^ htr thought it. "The confer 
quence was, that the com grew mouldy, and/ 
pe^iffaed, the next harveft &iled, and.a dread- 
ful dearth enfued/* 

Another advantage attending the railing am 
extraordinary quantity of com is, that by 
keei^ing bread at a reafonable price^ workmen's 
wag^s are kept lower, and more fixed j. a- thiny 
of the' greateft confequcnce iii manufaiJiures-^ 
AtSd it is certain, that neither agriculture, nor 
trade, can flourifh where the general eafe doea 
aot begin with the dafe of labourers. This^ 
imdeed, would be ftill more efieduaUy done 
by fuhlic granaries ;^ but the large ftbcks^ o£ 
merchants who export com ferve infteadof 
granaries, when, upon the appreheniioft of a 
dearth the bomnty is taken vffy or an embargo 
Isid upon exportation. 

The advantages of agriculture and commerce 
ztt reciprocal. For, as Pofileth waite obfery es, 
whatever hurts trade is in fad deflradive of 
culture, and confequently the interefis of both 
land and trade are bed promoted by cultivate 
ing fuch things as commerce points out to be 
the moft beneficial. It is his great maxim, 
that the only method of increafing otir trade, 
ftbd thereby of augmenting our wealth, is tq 

* Sir Jaracs Stuart's Obfcrvations, vol, i. pi 3. 
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increale our land cultivations^ and cnclofe the 
waiie grounds in the kingdom. 

Where there is an uncommon tendency to 
population in a country, neceiiity will be a 
ihx)ngcr fpur to apply to agriculture than the 
advantages expefted from commerce. This 
is the reafon why hufbiindry has been carried 
to greater perfe£tion in China than in any part 
of Europe, or of the world. The encourage- 
ment of agriculture is there a juft and necef- 
fary obje(5t of attention to the ftate* The em- 
peror of China, every year, makes the beft 
farmer of the empire a mandarin of the eighth 
order. It was with the fame view that, among 
the ancient Perfians, the king quitted his 
Aate, and lived with the farmers eight days in 
one particular month of the year. Switzer- 
land too, a populous and barren country, 
abounds with excellent hufbandmen. 

Where agriculture is reckoned a merely la- 
borious, and confequently a mean and ignoble 
employment, it is certain not to be underftood, 
nor much praflifed. Every man, fays Xeno- 
phon, may be a farmer; a ftrong proof, as 
even Columella hints, that agriculture was 
but little known in the age of Xenophon. 
Agriculture is yet far from being brought to 
the pcrfedion of which it is capable} and no- 
thing 
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thing but the ftrongeft inducements from com* 
merce, or abfolute neccffity, the mother of in- 
ventions, will enable us to judge of what per- 
fedlion it is capable. 

It was but lately that agriculture was ap-> 
plied to in England. Before it became a con- 
fiderable commercial Aate, all the country was 
poiTefled by graziers, and the little agriculture 
that was underdood, or pradifed, was con- 
fined to the article of corn only. It is but 
(ince queen Elizabeth's time that the Englifh 
have had any fettled notions about agriculture. 
Mr. Hartlib, to whom Milton dedicated his 
Treatife on Education, fays that old men in 
his days remembered the firft gardeners who 
came over to Surry, and fold turnips, car- 
rots, parfnips, eai;ly peas, and rape, which 
were then a great rarity, being imported from 
Holland. They introduced, at that time the 
planting of cabbages, and cauliflowers, and 
digging the ground for garden flufE We alfo 
find that cherries and hops were firfl planted 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Artichokes firfl 
made their appearance in the time of queen 
Elizabeth^ and cherries were flill brought 
from Flanders, apples from France, onions, 
faf&on, and liquorifli from Spain, and hopa 

from the Low countries. 
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BefiwensOKpars from 9gricultiure tQ ^ommfrff^ 
* we misft confider . ihe inflncoces and ; con- 
-naions of the artsi mannfadurest and fcteaces, 
things nearly connedted, .and highly ujTefQl.ui 
converting the productions, of the earth into 
* ' propec fubje£ls: o£ commerce. But I (ball ;fii^ 
give a general view, of the progrefs of mi)n to- 
'vrafds wealth, and the clafifes into which they 
became difhibuted by this means. Thopro- 
:grefs ofjociety^ and the ftcps by which natioas 
I advance to opulence and power, is one of the 
.moftpleafingandufeful objetfis of fpieculation. 
The only original fource of w^lth, and 
-• every: other advantage, is labour. By this 
< men are enabled to get from theea^th, or t^e 
. fea, their provifions, materials for their cloath- 
ing and habitations, and their comfortaMc 
fnbfifience in all other xefpeds. By thisth^y 
make themfelves tools. and engines^ whiph 
J (horten labour, and divide it» fb as to enable 
a few to make fufiicient provifion |br a gr^j^t 
number. 

They who by .their induftry have . ac^uirpd 
'property, and who have by the rules of fociety 
: the power of difpofing of it, tranfmit tbe whole 
r fiock of it to their defcendan^s, fo as tq ^- 
. empt them from labour. For the advantage 
of cultivating their landi living in theti: hoiifes, 

or 



^ or making' nfe of theif mOncy; others are will- 
ing to maintain them without labour, fo that 
they can live upon their rents. They who, by 
-their own labour, or that of others, are poC- 
feiTed of transferable commodities, can fell 
them to thofe who want them, and with the 
price they get buy others, gaining fomethiilg 
by every transfer; and thus, without any 
proper labour, they live by the profits of their 
ttade. 

Thofe who by their labour, their rents, or 

the profits of trade, have acquired wealth, 

and want other things, as perfonal fecurity, 

perfonal fervices, inftru£tion, or amufement, 

will give their fuperfluity to others, whofe 

• biifinefs it will be, without any froduSroe h-- 

' hour (or fuch as will add to the flock and 

wealth of the nation) to wait upon them, to 

fight for them, to inflruA them, to amufe 

" them, and even to govern them. All thofe 

'^who are employed in this manner may be 

' called the fervants of the public^ and are an 

'- article of national expence. 

Thus we have got four clafies of men ; the 
hAourers (comprizing farmers, and manufac-^ 
' turers, whofe employment alone is properly 
' pro^bcihe^ adding to the wealth of the na- 
tion) } ' landholders^ ot rnontyhblditrsy who live 

by 
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by giving the ufe of their land or mcmey to 
others ; traders^ who live by the exchange of 
commodities ; and laAXyfervantSy fuch as ma- 
giftrates, teachers of religion and icience, phy- 
iicians, lawyers, foldiers, players, &c. 

As the produd of labour, without greater 
folly and extravagance than mankind in gene- 
ral are difpofed to give into, will in time of 
peace accumulate, the clafs of unprodudive 
labourers, or fervants of all kinds, will in- 
creafe ; becaufe the labour of a few will be 
able to fupport them, and thofe who have 
wealth will derive as much advantage from it 
as they can. 

In thefe circumftances, kmmledge will alfo 
increafe and accumulate, and will diiFufe it- 
felf to the lower ranks of fociety, who by de« 
grees will find leifure for fpeculation; and 
looking beyond their immediate employment, 
they will coniider the complex machine of fo- 
ciety, and in time underfiand it better than 
thofe who now write about it. And when 
mankind in general (hall be enlightened with 
refped to the ufe and fubordination of all the 
parts of which fociety confift, they will make 
the beft regulations for the good of the whole* 
Having a great furplus, they will employ it in 
the beft mannc;-, procuring real conveniences, 

and 
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and retrenching nfelefs expences. If they 
find they have paid too much* for their go- 
vernment, their defence, their reh'gion, the 
care of their health, or property, &c. they will 
retrench that cxpence, and employ it in culti- 
vation, to fupport greater numbers, who will 
continually want more means of fubfiftencc, 
in manufkdures, building bridges, making 
roads and canals, See. More particularly, it 
may be hoped that focieties, fully mftruded 
by experience, will with the utmoft care avoid 
the ruinous expences and devafiation of war^ 
which may diiiipate in one year more than 
they can accumulate in an hundred. 

The thriving Aate of a nation may be judged 
of by the increafe of its flock, the cultivation 
of its land, the value of its manufadures, and 
the extent of its commerce. If thefe increafe, 
the nation is wife and frugal, and* does not 
fpend moT% than it can afford. Individuals, 
when left to themfelves, are in general fuffici- 
cntly provident, and will daily better their 
circumfiances ; and as it may be prefumed that, 
in confequence of giving conflant attention to 
their intcrcft, they will underfland it, it is fel- 
dom wife in governors to pretend to diredl 
them. Of all the clafTes of men abov&-men- 
tioned, the governors are, in general, the moft 

Vol. II. p ignorant 
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ignorant of their own bu&iefs, becaxife it U 
(Exceedingly complex, and requires more know^ 
ledge and ability than they are poiTefled of, 
though this is in confequence of their under* 
taking more than is neceffary for the good of 
the fiate. If more was left to the attention 
and efibrts of individuals, the bufinefs of go^ 
vernment would not be fo complex, and per* 
fons of inferior abilities might be equal to it. 
The wade of public wealth by them is by fat 
the moft confiderable. By the fooliihwars in 
which they involve nations, and the endlefs 
taxes they impofe upon them, governors arc 
continually pulling down what individuals 
are building up ; fo that, ^s Dr. Smith juflly 
obferves% " it is the higbeft impertinence and 
*' prefuraption in kings, and miniftcrs, to prc^. 
^' tend to watch over the oeconomy of private 
people; and to reft rain their expences, cither 
by fumptuary laws, or by prohibiting the 
" importation of foreign luxuries. They are 
*' themfclves always, and without any exccp* 
" tion, the greateft fpendthrifts in the Ibciety. 
• ' Let them look well after their own expence, 
^* and they may fafely truft private people 
" with theirs* If their own extravagance does 
** not ruin the ftatc, that of their fubjcds 

*' never wilL" 

■ • ■ '. 

* Wealth pf Nations, vol. ii. p> a/- 
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The great advantage of an improTed ftate 
of the arts ariies from the divijiou of UAour^ 
by which means one man, confining his at^ 
tention to one thing, or one operation, does 
it in greater perfedion, and with much greater 
difpatch. Dr. Smith obferves that, in the pre* 
fent improved ftate of the manufadure of 
pins, ten men will make upwards of forty^ 
eight thpuiand pins lA a day \ but that if they 
had all worked feparately, and without any 
of them having been educated to that parti- 
cular bufinefs, they could not, each of them, 
have made twenty, or perhaps not one pin, 
in a day. 

The advantage we derive from the moft 
common of our arts, in furnishing us with 
tools to facilitate labour, as well as the. great 
ufe of iron^ we fee ftrikingly illuftrated in the 
account which Mr. Charlevoix gives of the 
method which the North American Indians 
took to make a hatchet. Before they were 
provided with hatchets, and other inftruments, 
they were very much at a lofs in felling their 
trees, and making them fit for the ufes for, 
^hich they intended them. They burned 
them near the root ^ and in order to fplit, and 
cut them into proper lengths, they made ufe 
of hatchets made of flint, which never broke, 
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bvt which reqpircd a prodigious time toiharpen. 
In order to fix them ia a {haft> they cut off 
the top of a young tree, making a (lit in it, as 
if they were going to graft it, and into this 
ilit they inferted the head of the axe. The 
parts of the tree growing together again, in 
length of time, held the head of the hatchet 
fo firm, that it was impoflible for it to get 
kofe. Then they cut the tree of the lepgth 
thpy judgpd fufficlent for the handle^. 

* Travels in Canada, vol. ii. p. it6. 
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flncouragement of Arts^ &c. by Government. Scr 
curities necejfary to ManufaChires ^ &c. Apprenr 
ticeft%ip. Servitude. In ivhat Manner Arts 
and Manufactures increafe the Power of a State. 
Importance of encouraging Labour. Vafi Advan- 
^^S^ 9f Manufa&ures ^ particularly to England. 
The Society for the Encouragement of ArtSy Ma- 
nufadureSy and Commerce. The Connexiou be* 
tween Science and the Arts. Qn what Circum" 
fiances a Tafte for Science depends. X^e Conje- 
quences of Interruptions in Scietice. The ujual 
Decline of the Arts after they have been brought 
fretty near Perfedion. IV hy Science if not fo 
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apt to decline. Superior Happinep bfthe prefent^ 
compared with paji Ages^ in conjequence of Im^ 
provements in Arts. 

The advantages which men and focieties 
derive from the arts being {o great, it behoves 
wife governors to do every thing they can 
to facilitate their progrefs. But there is the 
greatefi danger of their attempting too much, 
and being deceived by appearances. 

It has been a pretty common pra£\ice to en-^ 
courage particular manufaduress and likewife 
particular kinds of produce, by giving bounties 
on the exportation of them. But the wiiHoni 
of this policy may be queflioned. 

If the whole property of the nation was iii 
the hand of one perfon, he would never ex- 
port any thing that could not find a gainful 
market. Though the merchant, therefore, 
who exports goods with a bounty may gain by 
fuch a trade, the nation evidently cannot. In 
order to favour any particular manui&dure, 
or produce, a bounty muft either be given for 
the raifing, or exporting it, or the importation 
of the fame muft be prohibited. But in both 
cafes it is evident that the intereft of the con- 
fumer is facrificed to that of the raifer of the 
produce, or the manufa^rer. But thefe arc 

p 3 few, 
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few, and the confumcrs many. The only 
good reafon therefore why any particular pro- 
duce, or manufadure, is encouraged, is the 
accommodation of the confumer. What then 
can be a greater abfurdity than fbr the con- 
iumers to tax themfelves in the firft place to 
pay the bounty, and then to pay the greater 
price for the commodity, which the rai(er of 
the produce, or the manufadurer (who has 
no competitor in the market) will naturally 
lay upon his own goods ? 

There is a poflibility, indeed, that favour- 
ing a particular produce, or manufadure, in 
its infancy, may be a means of making it be- 
neficial to the community at large in fome fu- 
ture time. But this infiincy muft have a pe- 
riod. If a man be at the expence of rearing a 
calf, or a colt, it is with a view to its being 
ufeful to him fome time or another. If a mk- 
nufafture cannot be continued without the 
fbpport of government, it is a proof that it is 
never worth while to fupport it. The fitua- 
tion of the country is ftich as that the induf- 
try or its inhabitants will be better employed 
Ibmc other way ; and when this is difcovered, 
the fooner the bounty is difcontinued, the 
iboner will they fall into a more proper mode 
of induftrv. 

Manu- 
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Manu&dures tannot fubiifl without a con-^ 
fiderable degree oi fecurify and independence^ 
Men will not ejtert themfelves to acquire 
much more than a bare fubfiftence without 
a perfuafion of the fccurtty of their property; 
In Turkey there is yery little motive to in-k 
duftry^ becaufe there is no fecure poiTefiion of* 
any thing. The inhabitants of Servia, fays 
\»Ay Wortley Montague*, are induflrious, but 
the oppreffion of the peafants is fo great, that 
tbey are forced to abandon their houfes, and 
neglefi their tillage. Sicily, fays Mr. Bri* 
donef, is immenfely rich both ill a fine ibil^ 
and in minerals, but the people are grievoufly 
oppreiTed by government. ** To what end/' 
fay they, " (hould we explore the mines. It 
" is not we that fhould reap the profit Nay^ 
" the difcovery of any thing very rich might 
•' pofiibly prove the ruin of its poffeilbr. Were 
" we happy enough to enjoy the bleffings of 
^^ your conditution, you might call us rich 
« indeed." 

The law relating to apptentictjkips in Eng- 
land is an impediment to the improvement of 
the arts. According to it, no perfon can exer* 
ciie a trade which exifted at the time when the 

• Travels, vol. i. p. 1^3^ t VoL ii. p. ^sj. 

F 4 ilatute 
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ilatute was made, til! he has ferved feven 
years to a mafter in it. In general, much lefs 
time is neceiTary for the purpofe^ and many 
perfons find themfelves better qualified to oon- 
du£l a bufinefs to which they have not been 
brought up. The inconvenience of this re- 
firi£lion is lefiened by methods that are ge- 
nerally praflifed to evade it. 

Mankind, naturally averfe to labour, have 
in all ages endeavoured to compel others to 
labour for them, and in Greece and Rome the 
manufadurers were generally flaves. In mo- 
dern times, though an end has been put to fer- 
vitude in the chriftian countries of Europe, it 
has been greatly extended in our colonies, 
flaves being purchafed in Africa and tran£> 
ported in order to their being employed in Ame* 
rica. But both the injuftice and the ill-policy 
of this fyftem is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged. 

Servitude is the moft wretched condition of 
human nature, becaufe man is capable, in 2L 
high degree, of enjoying a ftate of liberty and 
felf command, and is therefore more miferable 
in a ftate of fervitude than other animals, 
many of whom are more happy in that ftatt 
than in any other. It is alfo an argument 
againft flavery, that men, ill brooking that 

condition, 
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condition, and being often refradoty, are ex- 
pofed to very cruel treatment, and that the 
moft dreadful precautions are thought necef- 
iary to prevent their efcape, or to punifh their 
revolt. It is another argument againft this 
pra£tice, that no methods can make ilaves 
work with the fame fpirit and effect as free* 
men. Indeed it appears, fays Dr. Smith*, 
from the experience of all ages and nations, 
that the work done by freemen comes cheaper 
in the end than that performed by flaves. It 
is found to do fo even at Bpflon, New York, 
and Philadelphia, where the wages of com- 
mon labour are fo very high. 

The pradice of flavery promotes war, and 
every method of violence and injuflice by 
which one man can be brought into the power 
of another, in the countries in which flaves 
are bought. The negroes, no doubt, propa-- 
gate feller on account of this traffic. For 
whatever drain be made for men, it will be 
fupplied by the greater encouragement to mar* 
ry ; but they propagate only for flavery. 

Were all thofe who are concerned in the 
purchafe, or employment, of flaves, and with^ 
out whofe concurrence the traffic could not 
be carried on, apprized of the mifery it is the 
occafloxi of, efpecially in Africa, where princes 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 123. 

fell 
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fcH their fub^s, parents their children, and 
individuals any perfon whom they can trepan 
or overpower, to fay nothing of what the poor 
wretches (few of whom can be fuppofed to 
have done any thing to forfeit their liberty) 
faffer at fea, and in America, their htimanity 
would revolt at the fcene, and they would as 
foon as poifible employ their capitals in fbme; 
other way, though their gains flioukf be left. 

It is to be hoped that thefe, and other con- 
iiderations, will in time put an end to this 
abominable traffic. We fee fome tendency 
towards it in the condu<S of the North Ame- 
rican fiates, and in Bngland the humanity of 
the quakers and others is exercifing itfelf 
greatly for the fame excellent purpofe. 

The manner in which arts and manufac^ 
tnres operate to increafe the power of a fhtte^ 
is by making provifion of a /und of labour for 
the ufe of the ftate. For fince the labour 
which is bellowed on arts and manufactures 
only contributes to the greater convenience 
and ornament of life, it may be fpared in cafe 
of exigence, and converted, in a variety of 
ways, to the fervice of the ftate- Perfons are 
not eafily brought to labour who have not 
been accuftomed to it ; and where all the la- 
bour in the ftate is employed about th$ necef- 

faries 
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ikf ies of life, there can be no refburce in time 
of war, there being no fuperflnity of labour 
in the country^ fufficient to maintain an army 
to fight in its defej&ce. The only advantage 
of fuch a people i$, that where there are few 
fuperfluities, there can be but little to tempt 
an invader. 

Of fuch importance is labour to a ftate, that 
it would be better to have mines, which re- 
quire much labour to extract the metal from 
the ore, than to find the precious metal formed 
by nature to our hands* In the £brmer cafe,, 
it has all the advantages of a manufaAure, in 
the latter it only raifes the general proportion 
of money to commodities, and in fuch a ma&« 
ner as to make it a mere incumbrance. 

Innumerable fa£ts in hiOory exhibit, in the 
flronged light, the vad advantage accrifing 
to a people from manufactures, in conjundlton 
with commerce, which are in a great mea* 
fure infeparable. But the moft flriking exam- 
ple, and the earliefl that appeared in Europe,^ 
is furnifhed by the Flemings, who led the way 
in improvements of all kinds to this part of 
the world. They were the firft people in thefe 
northern parts who cultivated the arts and 
manufadtures. And, in confequence of it, 
the lower ranks of men in Flanders had rifen 

to 
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to a degree of riches unknown elfewhcrc to 
perfons of their fiation, in that barbarous age. 
They had acquired, in the time of our Ed- 
ward IIL many privileges and a great degree 
of independence, and had begun to emerge 
from that ftate of vafTalage in which the com- 
mon people had been univerfally held by the 
feudal conftitutions. 

In this cafe, we fee, that the arts of luxury 
are to a certain degree &vourable to liberty. 
When men, by the praflice of the arts, ac- 
quire property, they covet equal laws to fc- 
cure that property. The Houfe of Commons 
is the fupport of popular government, and in 
England it owed its chief influence to the in- 
creafe of arts and commerce, which threw 
fuch a balance of property into the hands of 
its conflituents. 

To Form fome idea of the advantages re- 
fill ting to Great Britain from arts and manu- 
fadures, let us confider the numbers of men 
who are employed about, and maintained by, 
their home commodities j fuch as wool, corn, 
coals, metals, rags, horns, and many other ar- 
ticles; together with the carriage of goods by. 
land and water. Confider, alfo, the numbers 
who are employed in manufa^fluring goods 
imported, as raw-filks, cotton, kid-fkins, ele- 
phants' 
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phants' teeth, hemp, Swedifh iron, Spanifh 
wool, dyeing-duffs, oil, fulpbur, faltpctre, and 
many more articles. 

The number of thefe latter articles is. every 
day growing lefs, by the encouragement that 
is given to raife the materials for manufadures 
among tfaemfelves j that is, either at home, or 
in theirplantations. Inconfequenceof the excel- 
lent methods which have been taken by diffe- 
rent ibcieties inflituted for this purpofe, fuch 
a fpirit of emulation has been raifed among 
manufacturers of all kinds, as has already put 
many of the arts and trades upon a much bet- 
ter footing than they were before, and pro- 
mi fes a far fuperior, and almoft a new fiate of 
things in future time. 

The connexion between- arts and Jcience 
hardly needs to be pointed but. It is the fame 
that holds univerfally between theory and 
pradice. The great improvement in the arts 
in modern times has certainly arifen from the 
late improvements in fcience. The fciences 
which have the mofi immediate connexion 
with the ufeful arts are natural philofbphy 
and chemiftry; but even the more abftrad 
fciences have ever been, indiredly, of great 
nfe to promote a tafle for the finer arts \ and, 
in &^, the fame ages which have abounded 

with 
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with philo£^«*$, have ufually abotmded with 
good artiftfe. The arts, ia return, promote fo- 
ciety and humanity, which are Co favourable 
to the progrefs of fcience in all its branches. 
Mathematical knowledge is of principatufe iA 
the conftrttdion of engines, which; fave la- 
bour ; and to chemiftry we owe the fire en- 
gine, our ikill in dyeing, and many other 
arts. 

It is often, however, a long time before 
difcoveries in natural philofophy or chemiftry 
are applied to any confiderable ufe. The Cht-^ 
nefe, were, for many ages, acquainted with 
the properties of the load-ftone, and the com*** 
pofition and efFeds of gunpowder, but never 
made any ufe of the one in navigation, or of 
the other in war. 

Few obfervations remain to be made on the 
fubjed of fcience, as an objed of attention to 
an hiflorian, after the account which has aU 
ready been given of the progrefs and revolu* 
tions of it. An hiftorian will foon obferve 
that a genius for, fcience by no means depends 
upon climate j witnefs the difference between 
the ancient and prefent flate of Greece. It 
will) however, appear that nothing is fb fa« 
vourable to the rife and progrefs of learning 
and the arts, as a number of neighbouring in- 
dependent 
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dependent ftates, eonneded by commerce and 
policy. This was the condition of ancient 
Greece, and it is that of Europe at prefent. 

The devaflations of barbarians, or the per** 
fecution of particular perfons, whofe interefls 
are incompatible with thofe of knowledge, 
may deftroy records and particular monu- 
ments, but do not eafily deftroy the fcienccs. 
Hoangto was not able to deftroy learning ia 
China by ordering all the books to be burned. 
They were prefer ved with more care, and ap- 
peared after he was dead. Nay even long in- 
terruptions in tlje progrefs of learning are fa- 
vourable to knowledge, by breaking the pro- 
grefs of auttiority. Thus upon the revival of 
learning in the Weft, the ancient Grecian 
feds of philofophy could gain no credit, and 
men began more generally to think for them- 
£plves. « 

An hiftorian will likewife obferve, that 
when arts have arrived at a confiderable de* 
gree of perfedion in any place, they have ge- 
nerally begun from that period to decline ; one 
reafon of which may be, that when the gene- 
ral efteem is engaged, there is little room for 
emulation. The paintings of Italy left no 
room for the ambition of England. The fame 
was nearly the cafe with Rome with rcfped 

to 
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to Greece ; and ' the finiflied produdions of 
the French language long, prevented the Ger- 
man nation from attending to the cultivation 

of their own. 

However, the extent of fcienct is a remedy 

for this inconvenience. So wide a field is 
now open to the genius of man, that let fome 
excel ever fo much in one province, there 
will (till be room for others to ihine in others. 
And befides, though the arts^ as mufic, paint- 
ing, ' and poetry, have perceivable limits, be- 
yond which it is almoft impoilible to advance, 
this is far from being the cafe with fciencey 
of which the human faculties cannot conceive 
the poflibility of any bounds. The difcoveries 
of Newton in natural philofophy, fo far from 
difcouraging other philofophers, only ferve as 
an incentive to them in their fearch after new 
difcoveries. And admitting that the reputa- 
tion of Pope, and a few others, fhould check 
the ambition of fucceeding poets, it is only 
after fuch a quantity of valuable poems have 
been produced, that more are hardly defireable. 
Few people have leifure to read, much lefs 
to read with care, or to fludy, all that is really 
excellent of this kind of the produdUons of the 
laft age. 
I cannot conclude this fubjedt withojut turn- 
ing 
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ing yo\3t refleilions on the advantages man- 
kind derive from improvements in fcience 
and the arts, compared with the ftate of things 
in thofe ages in which men were deAitute of 
them ; particularly in thofe which relate to 
the food, the drefs, and the habitations of the 
human fpecies. Indeed, nothing can give us 
a juft idea, and a lively fenfe, of our happinefs 
in the conveniences we enjoy, but a know- 
ledge of the very great difadvantages which 
mankind in former ages have laboured under. 

Not to mention the moft credible accounts 
we have of , the ftate of mankind in the earlieft 
ages, in almoft all parts of the world ; when 
they lived in caves, or huts made of thc.« 
branches of trees and earth, when they had 
no cloathing but leaves, or the raw hides of 
animals, and no food but the fruits and roots 
which the earth produced of itfelf ; or fomc- 
times the fle(h of animals which they might 
happen to furprifc, eaten raw, or with very 
little preparation : I fay, not to mention this 
condition of mankind (which yet is fcarce 
inferior to that of many tribes of the human 
fpecies now exifting), if we only for a moment 
imagine ourfelvcs in the place of our ancef- 
tors, who lived but a few centuries ago, wc 
cannot help fancying it to be almoft impof- 

VoL. II. (^ fible 
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fible for us to Wve live4 with any coBEifort ;. 
^nd could the altwatioa take {^C9» it would 
certainly affbd ns very fenfibly, and would 
no doubt be fatal to many of the more delicate 
among us ^ though it mud be allowed that 
this is no fair method of judging of the con- 
dition of thofe who never knew a better ftate^ 
but who were from their infancy inured to all 
the hardships they were ezpofbd to. But, ad- 
mitting this, it is evident that the beft method 
of making ourfelves fully fenfible of the real 
valueof ariyof the arts of life, is to endeavour 
to form clear ideas of the condition of man- 
kind before the knowledge of fuch arts. A few 
examples will beft illuftrate and enforqe thi» 
obfervation. 

Linen, of which we aw now fo fond, and 
without which we (hould think ourfelves fo 
uncomfortable, was not ufed, except by the 
Egyptians, and at few people in the Eaft, till 
a conlSderafale time aftar the reign of Au- 
gufius. The only garb of the ancients, by 
whom we mean the Greeks and Romans, in 
the times of their greateft riches and luxury^ 
feems to have been a kind of flanuel, which 
they wore commonly white or grey, and which 
they fcoured as often as it grew dirty. 

We think ourfelves very happy when we 

have 
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have a conifoFtable fire ia a private fitting- 
room, OF bed--chamber 9 but we fhould think 
ourfelves much more fo, if we confidered how 
lately it is that any fuch convenience could 
be had, and that in all the times of antiquity 
thete was only one hearth belonging to any 
houfe, placed in the middle of a laige hall, 
from which the fmoke, afcending in the mid^^ 
die, went out at a hole in the top of the room ^ 
and particularly if we confidered that all the 
habitations of the Engliih were formerly no- 
thing better than the huts of the Scots high- 
landers and the Iri(h peafantry at this day. 
Chimneys were not genera] till about the time 
of Elizabeth. 

By the ufe of glafs in our windows, we en- 
joy the light and exclude the weather, but the 
wealthiefl of the ancients had no fuch ad- 
vantage. To how maq^ ufes does paff^r now 
ferve for which nothing elifi would be nearly 
fo convenient ? and yet the ancients were 
obliged to do without it. 

Before the fixteenth century Voltaire fays 
that above one half of the globe were igno- 
rant of the ufe of bread and wine, which is 
fiill unknown to a great part of America, and 
the eafiern parts of Africa. In the fourteenth 
century wine was fo fcarce in England, that 

Q 2 it 
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it was fold only by the apothecaries as a cor- 
dial ; at the fame time candles were reckoned 
an article of luxury, (hirts were made of fergc, 
linen worn only by peribns of difiinAion, and 
there were no fuch things as either chimneys 
or ftoves. 

All the conveniences we derive from a 
knowledge of the mechanical powers ; as mills, 
clocks, watches, &c. are comparatively of 
very modern invention; to fay nothing of 
printing, and other arts, which are more re- 
mote from the confideration of neceffaries^ 
though many things, from being articles of 
high luxury, have afterwards come to be ge- 
nerally confidered almoft as neceiTaries, as tea 
is at prefent. 1 (hall juft add that the firft 
coach was feen in England in the reign of 
queen Mary, that the great convenience of a 
kitchen garden can ha>dly be faid to have been 
known before the wign of queen Elizabeth, that 
even potatoes, which is fo confiderable an ar- 
ticle even of the neceffary food of the poor 
in many counties, were only impc^-ted fince 
the difcovery of America, and that there was 
little or no fugar in all this weftern part of 
the world till the fugar cane was cultivated 
in our American plantations. 

It is a pleafure to trace the feveral articles 

of 
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of food and drcfs from the countries where 
they were firft produced, and to go over the 
feveral fiages by which they have made their 
progrefs to us. This pleafiire we receive in 
tracing the cherry from Pontus, linen from 
Egypt, and (ilk from China. In (hort, nothing 
that refpeds human nature, and the accom^ 
modations of mankind upon this globe, i» un-* 
worthy the notice of a philofophtr. Every 
thing belonging to this fubjed is interefiing 
to him, and will yield him matter of enter- 
tainment and inftrudion. With the old man 
in Terence, he fays, h0mo fumy nihil humani a 
me alienum puto. 



LECTURE LII. 

The Advantage of Commerce to a State. Its jS/1 
feds upon tfie Minds of Men. AHive and paf 
Jive Commerce. fVhat is the mojl advantageous 
Kind of Commerce. Of Fiflieries. The Impor^ 
tation of unwrought Materials. The Gain of 
the Merchants and that of the Country compared. 
Balance of Trade. Influence of Commerce on the 
Value of Land^ and vice verja. Interference of 
the Lcgi/Jature in Commerce. The Navigation 
Ad. ReftriQions upon Commerce. Companies. 

Q^ 3 Aliena^ 
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Alienation ofLhnd, Lofs of Commerce by Perfe^ 
cktion. Unijbrmity of fVeighfs and Medfkres^ 
Fhituations in Commerce, ytalomfy of Trade. 

No foon6r do men find that they can fubfiil, 
than they difcover a defire to im|)rove their 
fituation, and increaie their accommodatioiis. 
If tliB prefent defideratiim be not to be fobnd 
at home, they will look for it abroad; and 
there is no fituation man ever yet arrived at, 
or probably ever will arrive at, in \^hi^h \st 
can entirely acquiefce, fo as to look out ixx 
no farther improvements. This endlefs crav« 
ing, to which the nature of man is fufojed^ 
together with the adlivity of the human ge- 
nius, gave rife to commerce^ by which man- 
kind are fupplied from abroad with the con- 
veniences which they could not find at home. 

By commerce we enlarge our acquaintance 
with the terraqueous globe and its inhabitants, 
which tends greatly to expand the mind, and 
to cure us of many hurtful prejudices, which 
we unavoidably contrad in a confined fitua- 
tion at home. The excrcife of commerce 
brings us into clofer and more extenfive con- 
nexions with our own fpecies, which muf(, 
upon the whole,, have a favourable influence 
upon benevolence; and no perfon can tafle 

the 
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the fvrcets df ebiiilncrcc, whifch abfolutely de- 
pends upon a free and undifturbed intercourfb 
of different knd remote nations, but itiuft grov^ 
fond oiftace^ in which alone the advantages 
tie enjoys tan be had. 

The punduatity eiTential td ali commercial 
dealings mnft inculcate upon the minds of aU 
concerned in it the principles of ftrifl juflic^ 
and honour. The only inconvenience is, left 
~a conftant attention to gain fhould eftrange 
the mind from the fentiments of generofity, 
and Idad to a fordid avarice. But they are 
petfiins who deal in fmall gains, and who arc 
perfonally confcetned in buying and feHing, 
that are moft liable to this inconvenience; 
whereas the large dealings of merchants has 
often a remarkably contrary efFed. By com- 
merce numbers acquire both the wealth, and 
the fpirit, of princes. 

Trade and commerce were fo long confined 
t6 the lower orders of fociety, while all the free 
and the noble were employed in hunting, or 
in war, that the idea of the former being mean 
and illiberal is ftill annexed to it in many parts 
of Europe, and efpecially in France^. But 

the 

• But the cafe is much otherwife fince the revolution in 
France. The more wealthy individuals, having no court to 
lofk up to, and no titles of nobility, or any exclufive pri- 

Q 4 vileges. 
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the w'ealth tnd generofity of merchants have 
a tendency to change thefe ideas, and the fen- 
timents of the majority will always influence 
the minority. Where the greater number of 
rich people are in bufinefs, the rdl will be 
aihamed of being idle. This they fay is the 
cafe in Holland ; and in time the bufinefs of 
a fpldier may come to be as difreputable as 
that of a public executioner. 

The capital, the proper, and immediate ad- 
vantage of commerce is, that it excites in- 
duftry, and increafes labour, by the fruits of 
which a nation may procure themfelves the 
conveniences they want ^ and.thus human life 
be rendered much happier. 

The benefit of commerce arifes from the 
^exchange of what can be fpared for what is 
wanted, efpecially that of provifions, or un- 
wrought materials, raifed by the farmer, liv- 
ing in the country, for manufadures produced 
by thofe who live in towns, and the lefs trou- 
ble there is in making this exchange the better. 
If every thing I want is to be had within the 
ifland, it is not my advantage to go abroad for 

vileges, to obtain, will employ their wealth in manufactures 
and commerce, by which alone they can now rife to much 
di{lin6lion; fo that riches will probably be an obje£l with the 
French as much as it ever has been in England, or even in 
Holland. 
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it ; and if the exchange could be made With- 
out money, it would be better ftilL For 
money is only a convenience in making ex- 
changes. 

The foreign confumption of ahy commodity 
occafions the increafe of it, by the encourage-* 
ment given to indu(lry at home, fo that the 
more there is exported of any commodity, thfc 
more will be raifed of it at home, which 
abundantly confirms >the maxim of fir William 
Decker, that, // is exportation which enriches a 
nation^ and demonftratcs, more cfpecially , the 
wifdom of encouraging, as much as poflible, 
the exportation of nece£aries. While the £ng- 
liih raifed corn fufiicient to fupply other 
countries, they M ere in no danger of a famine 
at home. But before this hiftory informs us 
that they had frequent famines. ' 

The abundance which the fcriptures inform 
us king Solomon introduced into the kingdom 
of Ifrael of filver, and of all things requifite to 
form the conveniences and elegancies of life, 
by means of his fleets, both on the Red Sea, 
and on the Mediterranean, is a fadl fimilar to 
innumerable others which hiftory can exhibit 
in favour of commerce. Many of thefe were 
mentioned in the fuccind account which has 
been given of the hiftory of commerce j from 

which 
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whicli we Siay cbncludc uni verfklly, that com- 
merce ftcver fails to make a people wealthy, 
populous, and powerful. 

Thefe advantages never failed to attend 
commerce in a greater or lefs degree, whe- 
ther it be of that kind which i^ denominated 
aSHve^ dt whether it be paffive; that is, whe- 
ther a nation e)cport their own commodities 
and the manufa^ures, or the exchange be made 
by the fhipping of thofe cbuntrifes with which 
they have dealings. But an afHve commerce 
is by far the moft advantageous. The very 
article of making and managing the (hips 
theftifelves employs a great number of hands; 
the gain ariiSng from the freight is tonfider- 
able, and the naval force it brings to a ftate 
is a vaft accefCon of power, and a great fccu- 
rity to it. 

On the other hand a paffive comittet'Ce may 
be of fuch a kind as to be of manifeft preju- 
dice to a ftate ; juft as a private perfon may 
fpend his fortune in a foolifh and extravagant 
manner. 

That commerce only can be gainful to a 
nation which promotes induftry, fb as to en- 
able the people to live in affluence without 
exhaufting their fevenues. The moft gainful 
commerce to a ftate, therefore, is, of all othfers, 

that 
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that in which wte cx^t tmt town iftaniifac- 

> 

tures made from hdme materials. For this 
employs the labout which is neceffary tto the 
cultivatron of the unWrotrght materials, the 
matiufadturing of thbfe rtiklerials, and the ex- 
|}ortation of the commodities Which art made , 
from thetti. 

In this view alfb, fisheries are pectli^i^y Va- 
luable ; as, by means of them, it tfequites no- 
thing but labour to enable us to open a very 
gainful taarket. Fifheries alio protttbte tiavi- 
gation, fb as to employ a gte^t nurtitcr of ifea- 
mcn ; and ia faft, it is evident from the hif- 
tory of trade^ and of all maritime jx)Wie^rs, not 
one excepted^ that great fifheries have always 
been epochas of a great tt*ade and navigation. 

Next to the exportation of home manufac- 
tures, and iifheiriea, the importation of un- 
wrought materials for manu&dtires is valu- 
able to a nation. It is better than the impor- 
tation of money. Becaufe the manufadirre of 
thofe foreign materials employs many of our 
hands at home, and the goods that are made 
from them are fure to bring in, at the lealft, 
much more than the price of the raw ma- 
terials. 

The gain of the merchants, it is faid^ iis iibt 
nlwa'ys the gain of the country in gcrteral. Jfi 

for 
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fi>r inftaiice, a merchant import foreign goods, 
by which the confumption of national manu* 
fadures is hurt, though the merchant fhould 
be a gainer by thofe goods, the ftate is a lofer. 
As, on the other hand, a merchant may ex- 
port the manuEsidures of his own country, to 
his own lofs, and the nation's gain. . But if the 
merchants be gainers, the confumers, that is, 
thofe for whofe ufe manufactures are efta- 
blifhed, having a power of purchafing or not, 
at pleafure, muft be fo too. And if, after 
fufficient trial, it be found, that merchants 
importing foreign goods can fell thofe cheaper 
than the manufadures can be bought at 
home, it is an indication that it is not for the 
intereil of the nation at large to encourage 
fuch manufadures. 

Though exportation makes a nation rich, 
we are not to judge of the quantity of riches 
which a nation gains by trade from exporta- 
tion only. The importation muft alfo be con- 
fidered. If thefe exactly balance one another, 
nothing can be faid to be gained or loft, juft as 
a perfon is not the richer for felling a quan- 
tity of goodS) if he buy to the fame amount. 
Nay, though the exportation be leffened, if 
the importation be leffened more than in pro- 
portion, it proves an increafe of gainful trade, 

notwithftanding 
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notwitbfianding the decrcafe of eirportation* 
This, however, is efiimating the value of 
commerce by the mere increafe of money. But 
a nation may flouri(h by internal commerce 
only, and what is external commerce between 
two nations not united in government, would 
be internal^ if they (hould • come under the 
fame government. In every fair bargain the 
buyer and the feller are equally gainers, whe- 
ther money be acquired by either of the par- 
ties or not. 

It is a great miflake to confound the king's 
revenue with thQ gain a nation makes by its 
trade. No man would prefume to fay it is 
more for the public benefit that the nation 
ihould expend a million or more every year 
with foreigners, in order to raife a hundred 
thoufand pounds to the revenue by the cuf- 
tomS) than to fave that million or more within 
ourfelves, and to raife only the hundred thou* 
fand pounds fome other way. But miniflers 
of fiate are apt to eftimate the value of every 
thing to the country by the gain it brings, 
and that immediately, to themfelves. 

As commerce increafes the wealth and po* 
puloufnefs of a nation, it cannot fail to raife 
the value of lands ; fo that what is called the 
landed inter eji is nearly concerned in the fup- 

port 
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port of commerce. And it may eafily be 
ihowa th^t a 4^rea(e of comiBerce would 
more fenfibly afiedt the landed intereft than 
even the merehants, traders, and manufac- 
turers tliemfelves ; as thefe could more eafily 
tranfport themfelves and their fortunes into 
other countries, than perfons who had eftates 
in land. 

It is true, however, that trade may increafc 
the value of land, till the value of land be- 
come an obftrudion to the farther increafe of 
trade. For certainly, in a country where the 
trade arifes chiefly from its own produdions, 
as is very much the cafe with England, it 
cannot exift if the price of land be exorbitant i 
kiecaufe that will raife the price of all commo- 
dities, fo that they will not have the fiune ad- 
v^ntagQ as before in foreign markets. The 
commerce of Holland is of a different kind, as 
the price of their commodities is more inde- 
pendent of their lands ; but then that kind of 
commerce is very flu£iuating and uncertain, 
as the materials of their manufadlures mufl be 
fupplied by other nations ; who, in procefs of 
time, may qhoofe to manu£i<^ure th^m them- 
felves. 

The legiflature of any country has feldom 
interfered in the a0airs of commerce, but 

commerce' 
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eoroiperce has fuffered in confequQnce of it> 
owing te the ignorance of fiatefmen, and even 
of merchants theinfelves concerning the na^ 
ture of trade. And indeed the principles of 
commerce are very complicated, and require 
Jong experience and deep rpfledlicm before 
they can be well underftoqd. Bvtt the famoufP 
Bnglifh navigation a£l^ paiTed in the time of 
th^ commonwealth) is an exception to this re- 
eoArk. The purport of that a^ is, that no na- 
tion fhall be permitted to import into this 
kingdom any commodities but fuch as are the 
growth of the ccnantry which imports them. 
This aft was chiefly levelled againfl the 
Patch who before fiipplied England with 
materials for moft of their manufadures, 
but ilnce that time they have fetched them 
themielves} and the confequence has been 
fuch an increafe of the fhipping and com* 
merce of that nation, as has far exceeded the 
moft &nguine expedations of thofe perfons 
who projedied that adi. But to make fuch a 
regulation as this beneficial to a nation, it 
xnuft be the intereft of other nations to trade 
with it on its own terms, and one country muft 
take advantage of the neceiiities of others. 
The time may come in which it will be as poli- 
tic to repeal this z(Xy as it was to make it. 

Moft 
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Moft politicians have injured conamerce by 
Teftriding».and confining, or burthening it too 
much; the, confequence of which has been, 
that by aiming at great immediate advantage, 
they have cut off the very fprings of all fu- 
ture advantage. The inconveniences which 
have arifen to a nation from leaving trade 
quite open are few, and very problematical, 
in comparifon of thq manifeff injury ft re- 
ceives from being cramped in almof! any form 
whatever. It may perhaps be admitted as a 
good general rule, that no reftridlions upon 
commerce are ufeful but fuch as oblige the 
people to increafe their own labour,* and ex* 
tend and improve their own manufadiures. 
When Lewis XIV, was importuned to admit 
the Englifli and Dutch herring boats, he faid. 
No, by no means; if my people will have her- 
rings, why do they not catch them, as the 
Englifli and Dutch do ? 

Mr. Colbert, a man of great probity, know- 
ledge, and indufhry, was not only difpofed, 
like other European minifters, to encourage 
the induflry of the towns, more than that of 
the country ; but, in order to it, he was willing 
even to deprefs and keep down that of the" 
country. In order to render provifions cheap 
to the inhabitants of towns, and thereby 

to 



to cmjourage manufadures and commeroe, he 
prohibited the exportation of corn, and thus 
excluded the inhabitants of the country "from 
every fbreign* market for the oioft important 
part of the produce of their induflr y '*^. He 
would have done better to have liflened to the 
advice of an old merchant, who being confulted 
by him about what be fhould dc> iii favour of 
trade faid, /ai//ez nousfaire^ leaue us to our/elves. 
CJireat concerns, which require large ftbcks; 
and unanimity in the conduct of them, mtift 
neceflarily be managed by companies^ with ex* 
clufive privileges. Companies have doubtleiV 
been greatly ferviceable for the advancement 
of national commerce in early times. It fccms 
agreed on all hands, that if the Eaft India and 
African trades had not been in companies, 
they couBd not have been 'efiablrfhed. But, 
notwithftandmg ihefe effcfts, in procefs of 
time, commerce is generally able' to do better 
without them ; ^nd the continuance of them 
often becomes a* great obftruftion to the trade 
being carried on in its full extent; Private 
or feparate . traders are -univerfally kriov^n to 
take more pains,, and to manage more fru- 
gally, than companies can, or ever will be able 

* Smith's Wedtfa of Nations, Td. iii. p. 3. 

Vol. IL r to 
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to do. It may, however, be proper to ob- 
ierve^ in order to prevent miftakes, that regu- 
lated companies have not always one joint 
flock ; but in many of them every member 
trades upoo his own bottom, under fuch regu- 
lations as their charters empower them to 
make. 

The reafon why companies are often con- 
tinued much longer than the intereil of the 
trade requires, is that, growing wealthy, they, 
by lending money, or other means, become of 
confequence to the government, which cannot 
well do without them. 

Exclufiye and coercive powers veiled in 
towns corporate, and fubordinate focietiesy 
have all likewife been highly ufeful in the in- 
fancy of trade. In the turbulent times of the 
feudal fyftem there could have been no fecu- 
rity for handicraftfmen and traders but in pri- 
vileged places, in which they were prote^ed 
by the lord of the foil, and in confideration.of 
the fervicc they did him. But they arc now 
generally efieemed an obfiruftion to it, by en- 
abling the members of thofe corporations to 
impofe upon their fellow-fubjeds, and by djfr 
couraging induftry. 

As commerce confifts in the exchange of 
one t^ing for another, all the laws which im- 
pede 
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pede the alienation of land, or of any olher 
commodity, obftruifl commerce j befides, that 
ihcy fink the value of land. Commerce ne* 
ver flouriflied in England, till the alienation of 
land was made eafy, by the difufe, or aboli- 
tion of the feudal laws and cufioin9, which 
confined it to the defcendants of the original 
pofleflbrs. 

AH laws which make the naturalization of 
foreigners difficult, are a difcouragement to 
commerce. To foreigners England is indebted 
for all its manufadures, and for all its wealth. 
And as it is by no means fully peopled, natu- 
ralization ought certainly to be made as eafy 
as poffible. 

No prince can take a more efledual me- 
thod to ruin the trade of his dominions in a« 
very ihort time, than by perfecution on ac- 
count of religion. Philip II. of Spain abfo* 
lutely ruined the fine trade of Flanders, and 
enriched the Dutch and the Englifh, by in- 
troducing the inquifition into thofe provinces 
of his empire. The Proteftant religion is, on 
many accounts more favourable to commerce 
than the Catholic. In Protefiant countries no 
perfons are confined to convents, and a fingle 
life) and the manufadurers have not their 
bands fo much tied up by holidays. The Ja- 

z % panefe 
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pantffe are great fuffcrers by confining their 
irade to the Chinefe and the Dutch, occa- 
fioned by the averfion they have conceived 
for the Jefuits. The Chinefe are faid to gain 
a thoufand per cent, in their trade with Ja* 
pan, and the Dutch nearly the fame. 

In enumerating the things and circum- 
fiances which are, or would be, favourable or 
uhfavourable to commerce, it is not improper 
to mention that the uniformity of weights 
&nd meafures, as well as of coins, would 
greatly facilitate general commerce. It feems 
impolTible to effect this throughout the world, 
or throughout Europe ; but one would think, 
there could be no very great difficulty to effe^ 
it in any peirticular kingdom. The uniformity 
of weights and meafures would greatly facili- 
tate the internal commerce of Great-Britain, 
and this of itfelf is certainly an objed of con- 
fid'erable importance. 

As an admonition to the Engli/h to pre- 
fer ve and cultivate their commerce with the 
utmoft attention, it may not be improper t6 
give, from Anderfon, a brief account of the 
principal fluctuations of commerce, in mqderfi 
times. " Who would have dreamed thr^ 
** hundred years ago, that thofe ports of the 
^^ Levant, from whence, by means of the Ve- 

*' netians, 
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^^ netians, England, ahd ahnoft all the reft of 
" Chridendom, was fijpplied with the fpiccs^ 
'^ drugs, &c. of India and China, fhotild one 
" day come themfelves to be fuppUed . there- 
•* with by the remote countries of £ngland 
and Holland) at an eafier rate than they 
were wont to have them direftly from the 
^* Eaft, Or that Venice fhould afterwards lo(b 
** to Li/bon the lucrative trade of fupplying 
** the reft of Europe with them ? Or laftly," 
** that Liftx)n ftiould afterwards lofe the fame 
to Amfterdam, or that Amfterdam and Haer- 
lem ftiould gradually lofe (as in part has al- 
ready happened, and is likely more atid 
more to happen) their famous and fine linen 
*.^ manufadtires to Scotland and Ireland i We 
•* need not add the various removes of the 
^ ftaple for the woollen manufacture, which 
*' was firft at Venice, Florence, Pifa, and Luc- 
•' ca, upon the early revival of commercei 
" after the fall of the weftern empire, from 
** whence the bulk of it removed about eisrht 
*> hundred years ago to the Netherlands^ and 
** from the Netherlands about two huiidred 
years ago into England ; or that the great 
fupply of fugars to all Europe fhould go 
" from Lifbon to London, and fince, in too 
•* great i degree, from London to the ports of 
, . . R 3 ** France J 
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" Ftance -, and that of fine toys, habcrdaflicry^ 
?* jewels, watches, hardware, hats, ftockings, 
" &c. from France and Germany into Eng- 
land. The various removes of the herring 
fiftiery alfo are very remarkable. Thefe 
•* inftances," as Anderibn juftly fubjoins, 
" render feveral of the axioms of our older 
*^ writers upon commerce unfafe to be relied 
^ on. Even that excellent treatife of (ir Jofiah 
*^ Child is already fomewhat liable to thircau- 
^^ tion, efpecially when he is writing on the 
^ Dutch commerce, which was then in its full 
^^ perfedion, though it has been fince con- 
** iiderably eclipfed." 

Let us not be difcouraged by unfuccefsfu! 
attempts to extend our commerce into^ coun- 
tries yet unknown. Even the abortive at- 
tempts of the Engli(h, French, Dutch, and 
Danes for the hitherto impradicabic north- 
weft and north-eaft paffages to- China and In- 
dia have been produdive of feveral new and 
oonfiderable fources of commerce, and of the 
increaie of navigation to thofe northern coun^ 
tries, and to the no fmall benefit of all the reft 
of. Europe. For to thofe attempts are owing 
the Greenland fifhery, the Hudfon's-Bay trade, 
and the trade to Ruflia and Lapland. 

Many of the received zpaxims of commerce 

have 
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have for their objcdt the enriching of one na- 
tion at the expence of others, arifing from na- 
tional jealoufy, as if the gain of one muft 
neceiTarily be the lofs of the other. But the 
maxim is by no means true, and on the fame 
principle every town in the fame country 
might be as jealous of its neighbouring towns, 
as nations are of their neighbours. 

Inoeality, as I have obferved before, every 
fair bargain is a gainful tranfadion to both 
the parties, and confequently all nations arc 
benefited by their commercial intercourfe. 
And of the two, the poor are greater gainers 
than the rich, becaufe the wants of the poor 
are of a more ferious nature than thoie of the 
rich. The more wealthy any nation is, the 
greater power it will have to purchafe the 
commodities of other nations, and no country 
has fo many refources within itfelf, as not to 
fland in need of others, at leaft for fuperfluities. 

The happinefs of all nations, therefore, as 
one great community will be befi promoted 
by laying afide all national jealoujy of trade^ 
and by each country cultivating thofe pro-* 
dudions or manufactures which they can do 
to the moft advantage ; and experience, in a 
flate of pcrfeil liberty, will foon teach them 
what thofe are. In this flate of things, the 

R 4 only 
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only advantage will be on the Hde of iaduftry 
and ingenuity, and no man or nation, ought 
to wiih it to be any where elfe. 

In this natural courfe of things, the con* 
nexions of mankind in confequence of bemg 
found advantageous, would be fo multiplied, 
tjizt they would find a coormon intereft ia 
being at peace with one another, and a com* 
mon lofs in hoilility. When differences arofe 
they would find fome other method of decid- 
ing them than by force, and the world would 
in time recover its prifline paradifiacal ftate. 
The prefent commercial treaties between Eng- 
land and France, and between other nations 
formerly hoflile to each other, feem to (how 
that mankind begin to be fenfible of the £oily 
of war, and promife a new and moft import- 
ant sera rn the ftate of the world in general, 
at leaft in Europe. Our jealoufy of trade ope^ 
rates to make other nations poor at our own 
expence- For if it be the wifli of any people 
to trade with another nation, it is a proof that 
they find themfelves benefited by that trade. 

If any reflridion on commerce was ever for 
the intereft of a nation, it was, as I have ob- 
ferved, that which was in part procured for 
England by the aJi of nai}igatio7U It made it 
necefl[ary for the English to increafe thejr na- 
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vy, and thereby made them more formidable 
in time of war. But this was necefTarily at 
the expence of the nation in other refpeds. 
For it is evident that they were apprehenfivc 
of being ferved with many commodities by 
foreigners cheaper than they could be by their 
own people in the natural courfe of things, it 
was therefore only another mode of taxing 
themfelves for their defence. 

Dr. Smith juftly obferves* that no regula- 
tion of commerce can increafe the quantity of 
induflry, and confequently the wealth of any 
fociety, beyond what its capital can maintain. 
It can only divert a part of it into a diredion 
into which it might not otherwife have gone ; 
and it is by no means certain that this artifi- 
cial diredion will be more advantageous to 
fociety th^n that to which it would have 
gone of its own accord. 

♦ Wealth of Nations, voL ii. p. 177. 
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C//e of Colonies to a commercial State. Difference 
between ancient and modem Colonies. Importance 
of our j4merican Colonies. The Subferviency 
of a Cohny to the Mother^ountry. The Situ^ 

atfb^ 
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ation of Ireland^ Unreajbnable yealoufy of it, 
Maxims with refped to Money. Of the Nature 
of Exchange. In what Cajes a great ^antity 
of Money is ufeful or hurtful to a State ^ and how 
the Increaje of it operates to produce an im- 
proved State of Society. The Coinage of Eng- 
lijh Money free. 

A GREAT means of the amazing increafe 
of fhipping and commerce in modern times 
arifes from foreign Colonies, of the eftablifh- 
ment of which the ancients had no idea. They 
only formed colonies, when they were over- 
ftocked with people at home ; whereas we al- 
moft depopulate ourfelves to form them. They 
had the advantage of the fettlers only in view; 
we that of the mother-country chiefly. With 
the ancients colonies prefently became inde- 
pendent of their mother-country; with us, 
the connexion with it is ftridly kept up. The 
ancients defended their colonies from their af- 
fedion and friendfhip for their former country- 
men \ we fight for them, as for our property. 

It was the pofTeflion of colonies which gave 
the princes of Europe an idea of the import- 
ance of trade. Our wars are now chiefly com- 
mercial wars ; whereas commerce was never 
m^de an afiair of flate, before the planting of 
colonies in the laft century. In fed, calonies 
m conduced 
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concluded according to the modern maxim, 
viz. of their entire fubferviency to their mother- 
country, are diftant nations fupplied with 
every commodity they want, by their mother- 
country, if (he can fupply thenji with it. Ac- 
cording to this maxim, in which the liberty 
and happinefs of colonifis are not conddered, 
a colony muft never interfere with the manu- 
fadlures of its mother-country, and all it» 
commerce muft be carried on by the (hipping 
of its mother-country. The inhabitants of 
colonies muft not even fifh upon their own 
coafls. In (hort, on this idea, colonies can 
only be for culture. 

Confidering how induArious the people of 
our colonies are, it is no wonder, if we; confi- 
der this their (ituation, that, as the fagacioutf 
fir Jofiah Child many years ago obferved, 
every white man in our colonies finds employ- 
ment for four at home. Now fuppofing, that 
lince bis time, there may be two hundred and 
^fty thoufand white men in all our colonies 
(exclulive of women and children, and al(b of 
negro (laves, and including about twelve 
thoufand eight hundred failors employed as 
well in their own fifheries as in the coafting 
trade, and in that alfo about the continent 
and ifland colonies, in two thoufand veflels of 

their 
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their own^ great and fmall), then is employ^ 
ment given to no fewer than one million of 
our own people at home. And as all our 
commerce with America, including the negro 
trade, may probably employ one thoufand two 
hundred fail raoreof our own Britifli (hipping, 
and twenty thoufand failors, it is eafy to con- 
ceive how vaftly profitable thefe our plantations 
are to us in every view, whether by fetting to 
work fuch immenfe numbers of our manufac- 
turers and artificers of all kinds, or by finding 
employment for our failors, jfhip-builders, and 
all the trades depending thereon *• 

Whether the maxim of the abfolute fubfer- 
viency of colonies to their mother-country be 
equitable or not, I do not here confider. But 
that being allowed, the Englifti are juftly charg- 
ed with fetting the example of feveral wrong 
fteps with regard to colonies ; as they firft be* 
gan to refine fugars at St. Chriflopher's. It 
is, however, pretty manifcft, that a mother- 
country may injure itfelf by an extreme jea— 

* Thefe paragraphs were written long before the late 
Amerrc^n war, and were copied, I believe, from Poftle^ 
thwaite. Since that war the Aate of things in thefe refpefis. 
is much changed, but it may not be amifs to preferve the re- 
membrance of a former ftate of things, and of the maxims 
adapted to it. The fame will apply to the next paragraph re- 
lating to I^rpland, now ufiitfd to £ngkud. . / 

loufy 
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loufy of its colonies. This feems tor be clearly 
the cafe with refpedl to Ireland, a kingdom 
dependent on England, and therefore, in fadi, 
much the fame as a colony to it. Ireland 

fhould certainly be indulged in thofc branches 
of ttade, in which we cannot underfell the 
French, and they can. For the Irifti, on ac- 
count of cheapnefs- of living, it is faid, can 
underfell all the world. It feems likewife to 
be equally (hort fighted policy, to pirohibit the 
importation of any Irifh commodities, as fkinsi^ 
tallow, butter, &c. on pretence that the per- 
miilion to do it would hurt the landed in- 
tereft in England; whereas the confequence 
would pkinly be, to leilen the price of &isLt 
manufadures; and this would increafe our 
exportations, commerce, and wealth, and con« 
fequently raife the value of land, fo as to be 
a much greater advantage in the end, than 
any thing that could accrue from the prefent 
falc of part of its produce at a little higher 
price. So that Mr. Poftlethwaite feemed with 
reafon to fay, that preventing the exportation 
of cattle from Ireland, in order to encourage 
home conlumption, arifes from miftaking thi 
nature of trade ; that this monopoly of cattld 
in the hands of the landholders is both unjuA 
with refpedl to the reft of the people^' attd^ {ft 

benefit 
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benefit to the landholders themfclves only 
imaginary. 

Little did Great Britain think of the price 
they were to pay for their foreign colonies in 
North America. For to this account we liiuft 
put, befides the expence of planting them 
(which indeed was fo fmall as to give this 
country very little original claim upon them^ 
both the expence of defending themi and that 
of the war in which we loft them. The war 
jbefore the laft, which was undertaken on ac- 
count of the colonies, coft Great Britain up- 
wards of ninety millions. The Spanifh war of 
1739 was principally undertaken on their ac- 
count, in which Great Britain fpent upwards 
of forty millions. If we call the whole only 
a hundred millions, and add to it the expence 
of the laft war with the colonies and their al- 
lies, we may fay that they have been the caufc 
of our expending no lefs than two hundred 
and fifty millions. Such is the forefight and 
wifdom of great nations I 

Money ^ as a commodity, which is a conve- 
nient fubftitute for other commodities, is of 
eminent ufe in commerce ; and a variety of 
circumftances relating to it deferve the atten-- 
tion both of the hiftorian, who takes notice of 
the ftate of trade and commerce in different 

countries, 
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countries, and of the politician, who would 
favour commerce. 

If all men could conveniently exchange 
what they have for what they want, there 
would be no occafion for money. But they 
fometimes want to purchafe a little more, and 
fometimes a little lefs, than any particular 
quantity that they can conveniently part with- 
Alio, fometimes they have a fuperfluity, which 
would periOi in their hands, and they do not 
care to give it without fome equivalent. 

In this cafe it was very defirable to find 
fomething that was not periihable, and at the 
fame time of eafy conveyance, which might 
be confidered as the reprefentative of value in 
general. But nothing w*ould have been chofen 
for this purpofe at firft but what had fome 
intrinfic value to recommend it, a fubftance 
which had ufes of its own. Several things 
have been applied to this purpofe in difierent 
countries, and at different times. But the 
metals have been generally found pre/erab'lc 
to every thing elfe, efpecially copper, filver, 
and gold. To fave the trouble of weighing 
the quantity, and examining the purity, of 
tbefe metals, the generality of nations have 
fiUen into the method of fiamping them ; but 
the Chinefe ftill t»ke them, by weight. 

The 
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The following are. the principal circura- 
ilances relating to the price of commodities. 
As the price of things cannot rife where there 
is no defire to piirchafe, fo let that defire be 
ever fo great, the price cannot exceed what 
thofe who want can afford to pay. The price 
cf the neceffaries of life, therefore, as fir James 
Stewart fays*, muft depend upon thefa'ciil- 
ties of the buyer, that is, of the lowed cla& 
of the people. In the greateft famine, even 
bread can never rife above that price. For 
then the common people muft adtually die. 

The price of things does not always depend 
upon the labour beftowed upon them. For 
fometimes a manufa^lure is raifed by thofe 
who only amufe themfelves with it, or who 
have no other ufe for their time. Hence the 
cheapncfs of all forts of country work in for- 
mer times, and of the work of nuns at prefent. 

The price of any thing in money, or goods, 
depends upon competition, or the demand 
there is for it. When any thing is much 
wanted, a great price will be given for itj 
but when fevy want it, and the owner mufl 
part with it, he will be willing to fell it for 
little. 

.*■ Pbliturat CEceaoicy, ««t. i. p. 357. 

Price, 



Price, however, fmppoies alienation; nnd 
a jooKQinQn ilandard of valiiie fuppof^s a fire** 
<^nt and familiar alienation. What anfwer^ 
fays fir Janaes Stewart", would a Scotch High** 
laader have given £fty yeairs ago, if he had 
ixsen a&ied for liow much he fold a <|uart of 
Ills milk, a dozen of his eggs., or a load of his 
tiix£ They bore no determinate price, becaufe 
thegr were, not fold. Wher^ the mhabitants 
are fed almoil diredly from the earth, the de- 
mand £xr grain «i the public market will be 
but little, and confequently the price low, 
wtiej^hfir there he but little money tin the coun- 
try, M in Scotland formerly, or much, as in 
the In^ie^. 

i^t the Specie of a country be ever {o much 
^Vffsmicntcd or dimimibed, commodities will 
0iU irii^ and fall according to the principles of 
flemand ^md oompetition^ andthefe will con«- 
jfequently idcpend upon the inclinations of 
i|K>ie who have property, or any kind of equi* 
V'Ae»U to f iye, hut never upoo the quantity 
of iXHti ithey are poflefled of. At a time whea 
^he X^r^ks and jlomans abounded in wiealth, 
wh^ncypfy Qtrity, and 1^ works of the choiceft 
V%i&s^ iwre <:9mfd %Q »n ncciRvc price, am 

* Politiq^^|p£flO|lQmy» 'TC1« i. f . 369* 

Vol. II. 8 ox 
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OX was bought for a mere trifle, and grain was 
cheaper perhaps than it ever was in Scotland *• 
If money be above the proportion of induf- 
try, it will have no effed^ in raifing prices, nor 
will it enter into circulation. It will be hoarded 
up in treafure, where it muft wait not only 
the defire of the proprietor to confume, but of 
the induflrious to fatisfy that defire. There 
never can therefore remain in circulation more 
than a quantity nearly proportionate to the 
confumption of the rich, and the induftry of 

the f)Oort. 

The firfl maxim with refped to nooney, the 
ilandard of all commodities, is, that the no- 
minal fpecies of it fhould be fubjedl to as little 
variation as poflible. To raife the nominal 
value of money may ferve a particular emer- 
gence, within a flate, becaufe people will fell 
their commodities for the fame words, as it 
.were, without regard to the meaning of them, 
at leafi for fome time. Thus, it was pbferved 
in the laft year of Lewis XIV. that when the 
coin was raifed three-fevenths, the prices of 
things augmented only one-feventh. But with 
regard to foreign connexions, a prince only 
cheats himfelf by that means. Foreigners 

* Political C£f:ononiy, vol. i. p. 403. t Ibid. p. 407. 

J will 
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Will take advantage of the illufion, whilft it 
Jaffa, and buy their goods with their own bad 
money j and the par of exchange, which re- 
gulates the commerce of different countries, * 
depends entirely upon the relative intrinfic 
value of the coins of different nations, without 
any regard to their currency where they are 
coined. 

France robs her fubjefls by debafing the 
flandard of the coin, and then pays her debts, 
and afterwards fometimes raifes the ilandard 
again. But, fays fir James Stewart*, three 
inconveniences follow on this 3 firfl, it diflurbs 
the idea^ of the whole nation with refped to 
value, and gives an advantage in all bargains 
to thofe who can calculate over thofe who 
cannot. Secondly, it robs the whole clafs of 
debtors when the flandard is raifed, and it 
robs the whole clafs of creditors when it is 
debafed. Thirdly, it ruins credit, becaufe no 
man will borrow, or lend, in a country, when 
he cannot be fure of receiving back the value 
of his loan, or of being in a capacity of clear- 
ing himfelf, by paying back the valtie he had 
borrowed. 

It has been a falfe maxim of many princes 
and politicians, to endeavour to keep all the 

* Political GEconomy, vol. ii. p. 67. 

s 2 coin 
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coin they cam, v^ithin their own territories* 
The attempt is abiblutely fruitleis, and if it 
could fucceed, would ireally he prejudicial to 
commerce, and the true intereft of the fiate. 
Wha?e there is money^ and commodtties aie 
wanted^ it will he .^(changed for tfaeni, and 
there are fo many ways of conveyii^ it, that 
no* power on earth can prevent the circuki- 
tion. Befides, money can never abandon a 
nation, where there are people and indixfiry. 
induftry will raife manufa^res, and manu- 
fadiures will command money. Nay, fince a 
great laccumulation of money, which is the 
univerfal confequence of an increafe of tn- 
duUry and manufaAures, neceflarily dKcks itfae 
growth of manufadiures, by incceafing the 
price of labour, it ought rather to be the aim 
of the politician, to diminiih the quantity of 
current money in the kingdom^ iince other- 
wife, our poorer neighbours will always be aUe 
to underfell us. 

The only inconvenience attending a fma& 
quantity of current money in a ftate wiU be 
felt in wars, or travelling abroad, wliere money 
muil be raifed at home to be expended abroad* 
For it is certain, that were a nation ^ver ib 
rich in commodities, it could not carry on a 
foreign war without money : for men cannot 

carry 
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carry commodities for their fubfiflence along 
with them. In this cafe, therefore, the more 
money they can raife at home, and carry along 
with them, with which to {nirchafe' thofe ne- 
ccflaries, the more advantage they will have, 

la this view, therefore, only, viz. in cafe of 
secefTary expences abroad, is it of confeqtience, 
that what is generally called the balance of 
trade ihould be in favour of a nation. For 
certainly that nation, which faves the mod 
moaey by its trade will always be the moft 
powerfnl. It will have what fome call, the 
moft conventional riches ^ and hence riches 
are called the finews of war. Otherwife a na- 
tion might be much happier at home if they 
received no money but only the commodities 
they wanted, in return for thofe they raifed 
and exported themfelves. 

On the contrary, where there is iu> induf* 
try and manufadures, it is impoffible to retain 
money. For above one thoufand years, the 
money of Europe has been flowing to Rome 
by open and fenfible currents \ but it has been 
emptied by many fecret and infenfible ones^ 
and the want of induftry and commerce ren- 
ders the papal territories at prefent the poorefl 
in all Italy. Again, what immenfe treafures 
have been expended by fo many nations in 

s 3 Flanders • 
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Flanders fincc the revolution ? More money 
perhaps than the half of what is at prefent in 
Europe. But what is now become of it? 

It is by the increafe or decreafe of the quan- 
tity of money in a ftate, that the balance of 
its trade, or its gain or lofs by trade, is gene- 
rally eftimated ; and as fuperior induftry will 
draw a fuperior quantity of money, there feems 
to be fome foundation for the maxim. But 
then, it only (hows the balance, when left to 
its natural courfe. The Spanifh princes, by 
prohibiting the exportation of coin, in faft 
impoverilhed their country. As the Spaniards 
could not exchange it for commodities, it was 
to them an ufelefs incumbrance. Nay, it was 
worfe than an incumbrance; for as it raiied 
the price of all things at home, it made it im- 
poffible for them to eAablifh any manufac- 
tures, which could be fold in a foreign market 
The increafe of money in a country has a 
favourable operation for a time, becaufe it firft 
comes into the hands of thofe who are there- 
by enabled to purchafe the produce of the 
ground, or manufadures, at a higher price 
than had been given for them before ; and 
this enables the farmer and manufa£lurer to 
increafe their ftock. But when the price of 
every thing is again filled, ike increafed quan- 
tity 
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tity of coin only adds to the load of every 
man who carries it to market ; and if it was 
a thoufand times more than it is, it would be 
only fo much the greater burthen, unlefs it 
could be exported for fomething of intrinfic 
value. 

When money begins to leave any country, 
the preceding operation is reverfed. The farmer 
and manufedlurer, not being able to get the 
ufual prices for their commodities, are diC- 
couraged from railing them, and improvement 
and population will for a time go backwards. 

The great advantage which accrued to Eu- 
rope from the difcovery of America, arofe not 
from the greater quantity of gold and filver 
which it fupplied, but from new articles of 
confumption and manu^uSlure, and fiill more 
from the fpirit of induftry which it excited 
among the different European nations, by fup- 
plying them with a new market for their 
commodities. 

It is peculiar to England to charge nothing 
for the coinage of money, whereas in France it 
pays eight per cent. This is a means of pre-^ 
ferving the French coin more than the Englifli. 
Nobody, I believe, fays Sir James Stewart *, 

♦ Political CEconomy, vol. ii. p-.^S. 

s 4 ever 
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ever ifivportfi louis d'ors t6 be coined in the 
Bngliih minty notwitbftanding the benefit 
there h in importing gold into England fifom 
France, where the proportion of metaU^ is 
lower ; yet nothing is more eommon thaa to 
carry guineas to every foreign mint at the bare 
price of bullion. This is die veaibn why fo 
little EngHlh coin, and fo much French eoill^ 
is found in circulation, in countries foreign to 
both nations. Louis d'orsit, he faySy in cboifi^ 
quence of the price of coindgCy, pafs current al« 
moft every where, for more than their iatrinfie 
valucy even when compared with the coin of 
the very nation where they circulate without 
the fan^^ion of the public authority. Thtis 
no French coin is melted down^ and when the 
balande of foreign trade i» fiivourable^ it re« 
turns home. 

It is no manner of di^rence to France^ he 
fays *i to receive for the baiknce of her trade 
a hundred pounds of her own louis d'ors^ or a 
hundred pounds of flandard gold bullion, at 
fuch time as bullion is commonly cacried 
to the mint, becauie the one and the other 
will anfwer the fame occafions, both in the 
Paris market and in moil trading toifras in 
Europe. 

* PpUtical (Economy, vol. «. p, 6i. 

PECTtJRE 
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LECTURE LIV. 

O/tAe Intereft of Money: how its Rife or Fall ist 
in/luenced by the State of Commerce. Of fixing 
the Rate of Interefl. Of Paper-money. Paper^ 
credit. State of the North American Colonics in 
this Rejpe&. Of Exchange., 

To^ perfbns in trade, money yields as pro- 
ftt a produce, as lands do to hufbandmen. 
Hcnee, the ufe of it bears a price, as well as 
the ufe of land. And interejiy which is the 
price of money, the tiniver(al reprefcntative of 
dommodities, is juftly called the barometer of 
d flate, Showing very nearly the comparative 
fiate of the commerce and riches of the nation. 

The lownefa of intereft is almoft an infalli^ 
ble fign of the filourifhing ftate of a people. \t 
proves the increafe of indnftry, and a good cir- 
culation through the whole ftate, to little lefs 
than demonftration. And though a fudden 
check to commerce may have a momentary 
efFeft of the fame kind, it is ealily diftin- 
guifticd from the former. Almoft all other 
means of afcertaining the quantity of trade in 
1 nation are very fallacious. The numbeir of 
tods of fhipping, which fbme have recourfc to 
fi>r that purpofe, affords a very imperfcd rule 

to 
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to judge of the real riches, or trade, of two 
nations ; for a great deal depends on the diffi;- 
rence of bulk and the intrinfic value of com- 
modities. 

High intereft of money arifes from three 
circumftances ; a great demand for borrowing ; 
little riches to fupply that demand ; and great 
profits arifing from commerce. All thofe cir- 
cumftances are marks of a {mail advance in 
commerce and induflry. In a Hate where 
there is nothing but a landed intereft there 
is little frugality, and therefore borrowers 
muft be very numerous ; whereas traders, 
having gain always before their eyes, are 
faving. In a monied intereft, therefore, there 
is a great number of lenders, which finks the 
rate of intereft. It is needlefs to inquire, with 
refpeft to the third circumftance, whether low 
intereft, or low profits, be the caufe, or cffeQ, 
with refped to each other. They both arife 
from an extenfive commerce, and mutually 
forward each other. 

This circumftance clearly (hows the low 
ftate of commerce in ancient times. We read 
in Lyfias of one thoufand per cent, profit be- 
ing made on a cargo of two talents fent to no 
greater adiftance than from Athens to the 
Adriatic ; nor is it mentioned as an inftance 

of exorbitant profit. Agreeably to this, the 

intereft 
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intcrefi of money was high in ancient times, 
generally ten or twelve per cent^ Where there 
is an exteniive trade, merchants will endea* 
vour to underfell one another, and manage 
every thing in the cheapeft manner poflible, 
fo as to get handfome fortunes by fmall pro- 
fits, and large dealings. 

In China the legal interefl of money is thirty 
per cent. *. This is faid to be the medium 
between the rent of good lands, and the gains 
of commerce f. But the fame authority fays, 
that money laid out on lands or houfes brings 
at the moft ten per centt* Fifty per cent, 
therefore, mud be the medium profit of com- 
merce in that country. 

Though an extraordinary quantity of mo- 
ney unemployed, and particularly a fudden 
ajcquifition of money may for a time produce 
a lownefs of intereft, as was the cafe in Spain 
-upon the difcovery of America, it does not 
therefore follow, that where there is much 
money intereft will be low. The circum- 
ftances mentioned above muft be taken into 
confideration. Intereft at Batavia is ten per 
cent, and in Jamaica fix per cent, though 
tjiofe places abound more in coin than London 
or Amlierdam. 

♦ Memoires fur les Chinois, vol. iv. p. 336. 
+ Ibid. p. 341. t ^. 385. 

Whatever 
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Whatever occaiions the hoarding of money 
tends to leiTen the rat& of intereft. General 
frugality has the fame efFe£t. In this ftate of 
things^ many will be able to lend, and few 
will be difpofed to borrow. 

There does not fcem to be any more reafon 
why government fhould fix the intereft of mo- 
ney, than the price of any other commodity. 
The real value of this, as wcH as- of every 
thing elfe, is beft Ibund by the want of it ^ 
and to this government itfelf muft conform. 
For, by one means or other the ftate muft al- 
ways give the price at which the money holder 
is willing to part with ic. England, towards 
the clofe of the laft war, borrowed at much 
more than Ic^al intereft, though it was no- 
minally at lefs ; for the miniflers gave various 
advantages to thofe who were wHKng to lend 
them money. There may be a convenience in 
having a determinate meaning to the term //t- 
tere^y where it is not defined by the parties 
themfelves ; but this fhould be as nearly as 
poffible its adual value, and vary with it. 
When perfons want money, and the rate of 
intereft is low, they muft not only pay the real 
value of it, but they muft likewife indemnify 
the lenders for the rifk they run in breaking 
the law. 

As 
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As monty 19 a repr^fentative of commodi- 
ties, £6 Mis are a reprefeatative erf" money ; 
and as mooey is of no xtCc when it cannot be 
exchanged for commodities, fo are bills of no 
u(c^ when they cannot be exchanged for mo- 
ney. But fince the value of bills widi reipe^ 
to money is fixed, every hiil repreieots a cer- 
tain abfolutc fum, and the proportioa between 
money and bills is not variable, like the pro- 
portion between money and commodities. 
There is no danger of a country being over- 
ftocked with bills, when there is no fraud in 
drawing them, fince no bill is drawn unlefs 
the value expre0ed in it be fbrthcomiog. The 
only danger ariies from perfons promifing, in 
the &irm of a bill or note, more than they may 
he able to pay at the time promi£bd. And 
while a man's credit, or that of a bank, is 
good, their promifTory notes will circulate ex- 
aj£tly Jike caih, without any thing being re- 
prefented by them. But, provided paper 
credit, public or private, be kept within tole- 
rable bounds, and the public or private funds 
be able to anfwer any demands that may be 
made upon them, it is fo far from being an 
obftru^ion to commerce, that it is a great ad- 
vantage to it. It operates in the fame manner 
as the increafe of money, and hath the iame 
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efiefls, in promoting induftrjr, and bringing 
about a more flouriihing date of the people. 
But then this can never be the cafe for any 
confiderable time, and in any eminent degree, 
except in opulent and commercial countries, 
and in thofe only in which the liberty of the 
whole people is inviolably eftablifhed. 

Voltaire acknowledges the importance of 
paper credit, when he fays, we (viz. the French) 
begin to form funds of mortgage, as among the 
Englifh ; and if in a ftate purely monarchical, 
thefe circulatory notes could be introduced, 
which at leaft double the wealth of England, 
the adminiftration of Prance would acquire its 
laft degree of perfedion. 

The hiftory of the Miilifippi fcheme in 
France, and that of the South Sea Company 
in England, demonfirate the ill confequences 
of the too great extenfion of paper credit. It 
is not however, abfolutely neceffary, though 
it be convenient, that there be adual cafh in 
«very country, fufficient to anfwcr the paper 
credit of it. If there be commodities to anfwer 
it, it is the the fame thing in fad. In that 
cafe, notes are only a more pcrifhable kind of 
money. They rcprefent commodities imme- 
diately without the intervention of real coin. 
The ftate of the colonies in North America 
before the revolution demonftratc this. 

It 
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It is' faid that all the money which 
the North American colonies could poifibly 
get, centered in England j fo that fcarce they, 
or any of the American colonies, knew the 
ufe of gold and filver paifing in current pay- 
ment. They were obliged to invent a nomi- 
nal medium of exchange, viz. bills ifTued by 
public authority, which went as low as fix- 
pence. This pi^er money ferved all the com- 
mon ufes of gold and filver money •, and not- 
withfianding this feeming inconvenience, thefe 
people increafed moll adonifhiogly in num- 
bers and riches, being furnifhed with all the 
conveniences of life, capable of fitting out 
out fleets, furnifhing and feeding armies, 
and all without gold or filver. The Portu- 
guefe have gold and diamonds in great quan- 
tities in Brafil, but the people are few, ill fed, 
and ill clothed, nor are they capable of fitting 
out fleets, furnifhing or maintaining armies. 

It may not be improper in this place, though 
I be writing for the ufe of the hiilorian, and 
not of the merchant, to give an idea of the ge- . 
neral nature of exchange; as the knowledge of 
it is necefiary to underiland what writers, 
even in an hiflorical view, fay upon the 
fubjed. 

When two countries have equal demands 
upon one another, that is, when neither coun- 
try 
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try Kcehies more goods fitxn tbe other tkaa 
tviiat it returns to the amouDt of in dts omat 
commodities, the exchange is faid to be Mt par. 
Theic is no <xx:afion for caih in fnch a cotn-^ 
; a perfon who wanfts to remit a Aim of 
r, can eafily find a perfon at home in^ie 
l?hat ^um sibFoad.; and his correfpondent 
may draw upon him payable to his 
neighbour. The coin of each ^country la this 
cale only ferves as the medium sA eomputa-^ 
tion in adjufting the valine ^A QommoditieSt 
and nothing can be gained or loft by the dif* 
iicoeDt price df money in either countiy. Eor 
in that cafe, the rvalue of every piece of money 
is tdeteriuioed by its own intrinfip goodnctft 
osily. 

Su|ppofing thefe two places to be Londoa 
and Anifterdam, and the circumAances of their 
trade to change, fo that the merdhants of one 
of ttiefe places, e. g. London, import more 
commodities from Amfterdam than they ex«» 
port to it, a ^balance 4^i caifh will be 4xkt t* 
Amifierdam, which it may not be ^aly to con** 
vey; and there will always be more mer* 
dhants in London wtio have money to pay at 
iLmfierdam, than there will be who have mo* 
ney to receive there. Confequently, a met* 
chant at An^fterdam, where ^ere are many 
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bills upon London, muft pay a premium to 
have thofe bills difcounted j whereas the few 
bills at London upon Amfterdam will bear a 
higher price than their real value, on account 
of the number of perfons who want fuch bills, 
having money to pay in Amfterdam. In this 
cafe the exchange is faid to be below par at 
London, and nbove par at Amfterdam. 

It is plain from thefe principles, that when 
the exchange is below par, in any ftate, that 
(late lofes as debtor or buyer, and gains as 
creditor or feller. There is therefore an ad- 
ditional encouragement to exportatfen, where 
importation has been cxceflive, and therefore 
a conftant tendency to a balance of the im- 
portation and exportation in the feveral com- 
mercial countries of the world. 

Lending of money, as well as paying of 
debts, equally turns the exchange againft a 
country, which fliows that the exchange is no 
pule forjudging of the profperity of trade '. 
. It muft be underftood that this account of 
exchange has nothing to do with the profit of 
the bankers. They only aflift merchants in ne-* 
gociating their bills, and muft be paid for their 
ailiftance, whether the pvfons who employ 
them be gainers or lofers by their dealings. 

* Sir James Stewart, vol. i. p. 36. 

- Vol. IL t lecture 
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LECTURE LV. 

The Confequences of a flourijhing State of Society 
deduced^ IVhat Kinds of Luxury are hurtful. 
How far the Country in which Luxury prevails is 
hereby rendered incapable of Self-defence or the 
contrary. The Temper of Mind in luxurious and 
barbarous Ages compared. The Mifchiefs of 
Idlenefs. The State of Virtue in the earlier and 
later Periods of moji Hijlories. EffeCls of large 
capital Cities. The dreadful Confequence of a 
total Depravity of Manners. Gaming. Edu^ 
cation. 

After confidering the attention that an 
hiAorian ought to give to agriculture^ com-' 
merce^ and the arts; which are uni verfally 
confidered as the principal means of rai/ing all 
ftates to their greateft perfeftion, in the poC- 
(effion of all the neceflaries and conveniences 
of life, that is of riches^ in the only pfoptr 
fenfe of the word 5 we are naturally led to 
turn our attention to the confequences of this 
happy fiate, at which ajl mankind, and all na- 
tions are aiming, in the influence it has on the 
tempers and manners of men^with refpedl to 
virtue and vice, and the reciprocal influence 
of thefe affedions of me mind upon the out*- 
ward circumilances pf a people. It is only 

the 
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the obfervation of hiftorical fads that can au* 
thorize us to advance any thing with certainty 
upon this fubjed. 

As a rich and flouriihing Aate of fociety is 
the objed of all wife pohcy, it were abfurd to 
fuppofe that the proper ufc of riches was ne- 
ceffarily, and upon the whole, hurtful to the 
members of it. The more conveniences men 
are able to procure to themfelves, the more 
they have it in their power to enjoy life, and 
make themfelves and others happy. The only 
danger to their virtue, and their intereft (which 
always coincide) is, left through an immo- 
derate indulgence of their appetites^ men con- 
trad difeafes, enfeeble their conilitutions, and 
ihorten their lives. The gratification of their 
tafte for mere ornament in drefs, equipage, &c. 
can do no real harm. Wants of this kind, 
more than all our other wants, promote in- 
duftry, and are a moil efiTedual means of cir- 
culating wealth. The vanity of the French 
makes them induftrious, whereas the pride of 
the Spaniards makes them idle. It is but a 
little in comparifon that any man could ex- 
pend in the indulgence of his appetite only. 
For from this account we ought to exclude 
thofe expenfive difhes, which vanity, and a 
tade for elegance have introduced. 

T 2 It 
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It is faid that the French baubles, modes 
and follies, coft England, in the time of Col- 
bert, little lefs than eight hundred thoufkndr 
pounds a year, and other nations in propor- 
tion. But if the people who bought thofe fu- 
perfluities had money to fpare for the pur- 
chafe of them, what harm could there be m 
indulging their fancy? Let the people who 
complain of fuch trifles make them themfelvcs,. 
and enjoy the profits of the fale. It was very 
abfurd in Philip IV. of Spain, to forbid hi& 
fubjeds the ufe of gold and filvcr ornaments^ 
as if Spain had been aft indigent repubtic. 
It is perhaps proper to reftrain luxury in- 
China, becaufe the lands are barely fufiicient 
to maintain their inhabitants. But it were 
better to have fewer people, and thofe better 
accommodated. 

It is faid, that living in luxury tends to 
make men effeminate and cowardty. But on 
the other hand a very low and meagre diet is 
incapable of giving flrength of body, and con- 
fequently that firmnefs of mind, which is de- 
rived from what is called better living. In- 
clemency of weather, extremity of heat and 
and cold, &c. will certainly be befl borne by 
thofe who have been moft ufed to bear them. 
But as natural' courage depends on bodily 

flrength^ 
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ftrengtb, and the motive which men have to 
exert it, furely more fpirit and courage m^y be 
expelled from a man who has had good nour- 
ifliment, and who has fomething to defend, 
than from one who is almod ftarved, and who 
has little or nothing to fight for. The Eng- 
li(h common people may be termed rich and 
luxurious in comparifon with thofc of the 
fome rank in France j and it is thought that 
in general, they have both more ftrength of 
body, and more true courage, than they. 

Befides, in a country w^here there are more 
riches, there may generally be expedled more 
improvements of all kinds, and confcquently 
more kn(mle^e. And knowledge employed 
m the defence of the flate is, in efFedt, an ad« 
dition of power. Thus the Romans, by their 
difcipline and ikill in war, held out many cen<* 
turies againft the hardy, but ignorant, favages 
of the north. 

High living, indeed, certainly enfeebles the 
body, and it is the fource of many other evils. 
But it is far preferable to a ftate of idlenefs^ 
and barbarity, which is generally the alterna- 
tive of it. In a people of the greateft wealth 
and luxury there is never found that trea- 
chery, and cruelty, which charadlerize almoft 
all uncivilized and barbarous flates \ but com* 

T 3 monly 
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monly a higher and jufter fcnfc of honoufi 
and a greater humanity of temper. Between 
the firft and fecond Punic wars, when the 
conflitution of Rome was moft perfed, the 
pradlice of poifoning was fo common, that 
during one feafon, it is faid, the prastor pu- 
nifhed capitally for this crime about three 
thoufand perfons in one part of Italy. 

As to the fondnefs for money, which is one 
great caufe of rapacious and unjuft methods 
of obtaining it, and confequently of much 
vice and wickednefs, that mud be equal, 
where there are equal opportunities of know- 
ing the ufe of it. A porter, fays Mr. Hume, 
is not lefs greedy of money, which he fpends 
on bacon and brandy, than a courtier who 
purchafes champaign and ortolans. Nothing 
can reflrain a love of money but a fenfe of 
honour and virtue, which may reafonably be 
expe6ied to abound moft in an age of luxury 
and knowledge. In Poland, where there arc 
the feweft arts and improvements of any kind, 
venality and corruption prevail to the greateft 
degree imaginable ^ and in England the elcc- 
tCMTs are more corrupt than the eleded. 

With refped even to a tafte for ornament, 
that innocent and really ufeful branch of hxxn^ 
ry, it appears to be every where equal to its 

power 
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power of fhowing itfelf. The Hottentot is as 
proud of his bladder fattened to his hair, as 
the European of any ornament he can put on. 
The native Americans carry their tafte for or- 
nament to the moft ridiculous contrivances. 
Both their women, and even their men, were 
found with plates of gold hanging from their 
nofes upon their upper lips. 

Idlenefs is the great inlet to the mod de- 
ftrudive vices. It has therefore been the ob- 
jed of every good (iatefman to keep the bulk 
of the people as much as poilible fully em-* 
ployed. The Romans always feverely felt the 
cffedts of a difbanded army ; and a prodigious 
increafe of robberies, and public violence of 
every kind, is always the confequence of the 
like event in Europe. For the fame reafon, 
a great number of livery-fervants, who are 
both idle and vicious, and who have little to 
do, are a great nuifance to fociety. The un- 
bounded violence of the feudal times was 
committed by men who had hardly any thing 
elfc to do. Almoft all the diforders of the Ro- 
man ftate, towards the decline of the republic, 
may alfo be afcribed to the abfolute idlenefs 
of moft of the inhabitants of Rome. They 
were maintained by diftributions of corn, for 
which they paid nothing. Confequently all 

T 4 tillage 
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tillage and hufbandry was neglcdcd, and they 
were at liberty for any ad of violence they 
could be inftigated to. For the fame reafbn 
many holidays are very hurtful to the fiate, 
and it was an excellent law at Athens, that 
excufed a man from maintaining his father if 
he had taught him no trade. 

Many ftates in the early period of their hif- 
tory have been remarkable for their frugality 
and virtue, which, in confequence of be- 
coming rich, have become abandoned to vices 
of all kinds. The difference may chiefly be 
afcribed to their cpnflant employment, and an 
equality of rank and fortune in the former 
cafe. This latter circumflance is of confider- 
able confequence. Where there are no perr 
fons of overgrown fortunes, there is nothing 
greatly to excite a fpirit of envy and emula- 
tion, of ambition and rapacioufnefs, through 
the influence of which men overcome their 
natural averfion to other vices. In the early 
times of the Roman commonwealth an heirefs 
might fafely be trufted with her neareft rela- 
tion ; but when the manners of the Romans 
were changed, they were obliged to alter that 
law. In the former period the people did not 
even make ufe of the power they had con- 
tended for, of choofing their magiflrates from 

their 
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their own body j but afterwards they abufed 
that, and every power. 

Obfervations fimilar to thefe may be made 
concerning the fucceflion of princes in moft 
empires. The kings of all the twenty-two 
dynafties in China began with a vigorous ap- 
plication to bufinefs j but their fucceflbrs grew 
more and more effeminate, till at laft they were 
dethroned by fome enterprifing ufurper. 

The largenefs of capital cities is alfo a great 
means of promoting the moft deftrudive lux- 
ury. In ihovU luxury may be faid to be .in 
proportion to this circumftance, together with 
the inequality of fortunes and the riches of 
of a ftatp When perfon? who have wealth 
at their command live near together, they are 
conftantly and unavoidably aduated by a fpi-f 
rit of emulation to go beyond one another, in 
every article of extravagance and expence. 
And confi4ering how many prudent methods 
there are of dittributing money, without en- 
couraging idlenefs, it is to be lamented that 
fo much of it (hould be fquandered away to 
fo little purpofe. The fame care and toil 
ivhich would raife a difh of peas at Chriftmas, 
would give bread to a whole family during 

fix months. 

• 

The confequence of abfolute corruption and 

profligacy 
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profligacy of manners is dreadful indeed. It 
is inconfiflent with the very being of civil fb- 
cicty- Where the paffion for wealth, as the 
means of hixury, is fuperior to every other af- 
fedlion, it is no wonder if a man fhould fome- 
times think it his intcrefl to facrifice his coun- 
try, and every principle of honour and con- 
fcience, to it. 

Above all other methods, the prafiice of 
gaming is the greateft incentive of avarice, 
profulion, and profligacy of every kind. A 
man who has gained an eftate by the turn of 
a die, cannot be fuppofed to ufe it with the 
fame moderation and prudence, as if he had 
acquired it by his own induftry ; and a man 
who lofes an eftate by the fame means /eldom 
finds himfelf difpofed to attempt the recovery 
of it by any other ; at leaft, any more honour- 
able. His mind is then ready to catch at any 
method which will enable him to repair his 
fortune as expeditioufly as he loft it : and if 
bribery and corruption be neceflary, it is to 
be feared, he will not make much fcruple of 
them. 

There is no effedual method of reftraining 
vice of all kinds but by early and deeply in- 
culcating the principles of integrity, honour, 
and religion, on the minds of youth, in a fe- 

verc 
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vcre and virtuous education. After this they 
will hardly be feduced very foon ; and when 
fobriety and virtue are become habitual to 
them, they will both find their greateft fatif- 
fadion in fuch a life here, and conceive the 
nobleft and bed founded hopes of happinefs 
from it hereafter. And (notwithflanding the 
advantages which indiredly accrue from vice 
and folly) men of wealth and influence, who 
ja,Gt upon the principles of virtue and religion, 
and confcientioufly make their power fubfer- 
vient to the good of their country, are the men 
virho are the greateft honour to human nature, 
and the greateft blefling to human focieties. 



LECTURE LVL 

« 

The Importance of an jittention to lefs Things than 
thoje dijcourjed of above. Influence ofPolitenefs 
in a State, Manners of the Ancients. IVhat 
Form of Government is moji favourable to Polite^ 
nejs. State of Diversions among the Greeks and 
Romans. 7 he Influence of domeftic Slavery on 
the Minds of the Ancients. Manners of the Feu^ 
da I Times. The Rife and Progrefs of Politenefs 
in Europe. The Confequence of a free Intercourfe 
between the Sexes. The Reajbn of the high Dif 
tindion with which the Female Sex is treated in 

Europe. 
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Europe. How far the Laws which regulate the 
Treatment of tVomen depend upon the Climate 
of Countries, treatment of IV omen in the Eaji^ 
among the Greeks^ Romans^ and barbarous Na- 
tions. 

The fources of general happinefe in a ftatc 
rouft not always be looked for in fuch flriking 
circumftances, as government, religion, laws^ 
arts, and commerce, though an attention to 
thefe be allowed to be the mod efTential in a 
well regulated ftate. Allowing thefe requi- 
fites to profperity to be in the beft condition 
imaginable, we mull wait till we have taken 
a nearer view of a people, in private and do- 
meftic life, before we can juftly pronounce 
whether they really e^joj their fituation. We 
muft not infer that becaufe men's liberty and 
property are fecure, and in a way of being 
advanced, that therefore they arc /iaf)f>y. We 
muft alfo infpeft their prevailing manners and 
cuftoms, confider the terms upon which com- 
mon acquaintaince live and converfe together, 
and particularly in what manner the two 
fexes behave to one another. Other obje(fls of 
attention arc fuch as may more properly be 
faid to guard againft unhappinefs. Thefe are 
the things which adually impart the chief 
pleafures that fweeten the cup of life, which 

diffufe 
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difRife a fpirit of cheerfulnefs over focicty, and 
give a relifli to all the advantages of it. 

Both hiftory and experience inform us, that 
mankind are naturally felfifh, fenfual, haughty, 
overbearing and favage; and yet without a 
fpirit of moderation, humanity, and conde- 
fcenfion, there can be no good harmony and 
confidence in fociety. Society, therefore, can 
never arrive at perfedlion till thofe vices to 
which men are moft prone be either eradi- 
cated, or difguifed, and the oppofite virtues, 
either acquired or counterfeited. Abfolutely 
to eradicate vices, and acquire virtues, is 
not to be expefted from the bulk of mankind. 
It is happy, therefore, when, from a fenfe of 
decency and honour, they learn the art of pre- 
ferving the appearance of virtue. For if 'that 
appearance be habitual, and uniform, it will 
have nearly the fame effed in fociety ; though 
the virtues themfelvcs would enable a perfon 
to contribute to thp happinefs of others with 
far lefs pain, and mortification to himfelf. 

True politenefs is the art of deeming to be 
habitually influenced by thofe virtues, and 
good difpofitions of mind, which moft contri- 
bute to the eafe and the pleafure of thofe we 
convcrfe with. And wherever nature has 
given the mind a propenfity to any vice, or 

any 
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any quality difagreeable to others, refined 
good breeding has taught them to throw the 
bias on the oppolite iide, and to preferve the 
appearance of fentiments quite contrary to 
thofe they are naturally inclined to. 

The ancients knew little or nothing com^ 
paratively of true politenefs, and hence we 
may conclude they had but little enjoyment 
of fociety. The fcurrility, and obfcenity, 
which appear in the moft admired Greek and 
Latin writers are abominable. That they had 
no idea of politenefs properly lb called, may 
be feen by another circumdance. When any 
thing is cultivated, whether it ba an art, a 
fcience, or a branch of virtue, its minute dif- 
tindions and fubdivifions open themfelves to 
view, and are univerfally obferved. Thus 
with us a fenfe of honour and virtue are two 
things ; with the ancients they were the fame : 
whence we may conclude, that with them they 
were little cultivated or uiylerfiood ; and that 
politenefs, which depends very much on a 
nice fenfe of honour, as diftin^l from virtue, 
could hardly be known to them. All the po« 
litenefs and civility which the ancients ar* 
rived at was derived from books and Audy. 
It was a faying of Menander, that it was not in 
the power of the gods to make a foldier po« 

lite. 
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lite. So different were their noti<Mis of po- 
liteness from ours« 

Indeed the equality of popular fiates is very 
unfavourable to politcnefs. The haughty re- 
publican who is confiantly engaged in a fierce 
contention for his own prerogatives, is not 
likely to acquire a habit of condefcenfion to 
others ; whereas in monarchies, where all the 
members of the fiate are more dependent on 
one another, and efpecially in European mo- 
narchies, where even the prince himfelf is de- 
pendent on the people, an habitual delire o£ 
pleaiing is naturally generated, in which all 
appearance of felfifhnefs, and every unfociable 
difpofition, entirely vaniihes, and every one 
feems to have no other objed than the eafe 
and the pleafure of others. 

The perfedionof complaifance (though per- 
haps not proper politenefs,) is no where to be 
feen but in China. There, far from being 
confined to the higher ranks of men, even the 
lowefl orders of the people are aduated by it« 
The many forms which muft be obferved in 
the common intercourfe of life, and which 
niuft be all broken through before perfons can 
quarrel with one another, contribute not a lit- 
tle to preferve the profound tranquillity which 
reigns through the whole of that vaft empire. 

The 
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The epocha of all the politenefs the Romans 
ever had was the fame with that of the efia^ 
blifhment of arbitrary power. 

Since, however, the members of evcfy re- 
public are, in fa£l, clofely conneded with, and 
dependent upon, one another, and it is pecu- 
liarly the intereft of all who are candidates for 
office and power to court the good opinion of 
the lowcft vulgar, I do not clearly fep why 
complaifance fhould not gain ground, and be- 
come habitual in a popular ftate *, though it 
-muft be acknowledged, that that kind of com^ 
plaifanoe which is acquired by courting, and 
adapting one'« felf to the tafle of the popu- 
lace, is very different from that complaifance 
which is acquired by a man's fiudying to re- 
commend himfelf to his fuperiors. it is Cer- 
tain, however, that it was not the form of 
their government only that kept the Romans 
fo long ftrangers to true politenefs. 

The Romans had none of thofe diverfions 
and amufements, which, though they contri- 
bute to the diiUpation of our time, do greatly 
promote the humanization of our mannej:$. 
They had no vifiting days, no balls, no aflem- 
blies of noblemen and perfons of diflindion at 
ladies' houfes. The women faw each other 
only at the (hows, the theatres, and the enter- 
tainments 
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taratdMits begun by Nerp. Even pikys were 
feldom exhibited gt Rome tn comparrfon of 
ivJiat they are with us. They were more fre- 
quent indeed at Athens, where gentlemen were 
not aihamed to dance, or even to appear upoki 
the ilage'themfelves j «nd where the mannert 
of the pcoplo were infinitely more agreeable 
that! the manners of the Romans, who were 
afham^d of dancing, and who took pleafure 
in nothing but manly exercifes, fhow9 of glaj» 
diators and wild beafts. 

The pradice of domcflic flavery could not 
fail to giv5c a favage turn to the difpofition of 
the free-born ancients, knd particularly of the 
Romans in their later times, when they made 
fo much ufe of flayes. What humanity, and 
delicacy of fentiment could be expeflcd from 
a people who were notaihamed to fuffcr their 
old and ufelefs flave^, when worn out in their 
'lervice, to ftarve on an ifland in the Tiber, as 
veas the common practice at Rome? It was a 
profcflTed maxiiri of the elder Cato to fell his 
fViperannuated /laves at any price, rather than ' 
maintain what he eftcemed an ufelefs burden. 
A chained flaye for a porter was a common 
fight at Rome. Vidius PoUio ufed to throW 
his flaves who had difobliged him into his fiih- 
ponds, to be preyed upon by the mullets^ In 
• Vox.. II. V the 



,^RQGiaa U^flav^ wef^alway4 G9olHesQ4, 
,f^o|, ^ wv», h^vipg any; rights of their o.wa, 
^t 9S resy th^ is^pre property of th^r m^ers. 
'if tiC5 fe?f4?il tiflM^ whiph fuocccded the Rfl- 
!^an empire wcrq a? little ^voiifabk tjx polite- 
,^^. ^d |he tn»e eoj^y ment of fociety. Tbfi 
,;^ft iwQ^ings of politjeaef^ ia J^ter time^ ap* 
.pearcd *f i^C^Wcp about the age of Petraidj. 
, Jt w^a nw^ cpafpiq^ous ip thf famiij rf the 
'^^dipi^ W4'at Rqme jiv the ag«f of popp i»Bo. 
It then made fome ^ure at the coutt of 
Spaio^ durio^ tlie flourilhiog ft^tc of that mo- 
narchy, j^ but re9«^y^d its 1^$ ^japprqvemepisr m 
jprance, 19. the midd^ft ^pd Utter end of , the 
jfeign of Lewis. XI V- ^^d thff |?rf nch afc nq^ 
tjljipught to h^ve in a grea| ipt^fuce pcff^^d 
th^t 4rt, the. moft ^reeable of all othcis, i/art 
^f v/vre^ the^^r^ of ibpiety i(9j| ooiu/^&tieq; 
^nd they ha.ve the fa^isjgsidlioa of feemg. their 
^fle for pol^eaefs, luxury, and «itertaiii^ 
XQ^nts, fqliowQ^ io ^i parts of Eorqpff, whieh 
^hey ipay Ipol^ xipoQ %^ their own formug. 

Ip the reign of I^wis XIIL Voltaire djfs, 
'^he minds of men were gjenerally grofa and 
uncultivated; a favage pi^ntty feured the 
minds of all the p^bljc bodies appointed fcff 
t]^e education of youtbj- and evenr thoie of the 



tratioa 0^ Hiehlieu that die French hegsm to 
make tbeHifehres efieemed 4iVery i^ere h^ 
their ftgt«eable and polite timnners, though 
that ^eat minifkr bimfdlf lived to fee but 
little more than the dawhinj^ of the prefdat 
fpieadour 6f his nation* He had gi^en <foalfa^ 
iays the fame writer, but the^ wez^ withdtH 
tafke^ms were ^U the entertainments before iiit 
time^ The Freikchi who have iincd oai'ridi 
the art of dancing to perfddion, hud only a 
&w Spani(h dances in the minority of Lewis 
XiV^ as the fa^abind, thb eouikhte, ^ee; 
though the French vivacity, and regard for 
the fair &x, wer6 tak^ hotke of iti a much 
^rlier pierk^. And one niay almofi judge of 
the politenefs of a people, and of all refine- 
ments in their behaviour^ from this iingle cir« 
cumftaitee. vi^. the t-reatiaaeBt of wombn a<* 
mong them. 

Where the inter-courfe between the fbtei^ is 
open, it is impoil^ble but that there Aould be 
a mutual defire to pleale, which will give tfafe 
male iex a foftnefs of temper, and tender nels 
of feotiment, which they could never hav6ac« 
quired by eonveriing with tl*ir own fia^ 
only, and without which, the temper and 
manners even of the females could not faavte 
been the moft lovely ^sd engaging. Azid» itai- 

Tj 2 deedy 
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deed, the feeds of politencfs, though they wo* 
long buried in the barbarity of the firodal cut 
tom« (ivhcai a woman might be fccn waiting 
jvhole days in the church till the vaflal, to 
nrhom the feudal lord had prcfented her, 
pither married her, or .compounded) may be 
diibovered in the earlieft cuftoms and laws t^ 
the northern nations. The Scythians and 
the Goths never thought of defM-iving women 
of their liberty, but made than equal with 
themfelves. A fine for injuring a woman 
was double of that for the iame injury done 

to a man. 

Some,^ however,^ fay f hat the very high dif- 
tin€)ion with which the fcx k treated ib Eu-» 
^ iiogB is to be looked for from another quarter. 
It came, they fay, from the Saracens, who 
bfought it into Spain, and that the fchools of 
regulated gallantry, which among the Arabs 
an^ Moors were conneded with their original 
inilitution, found a ready reception among 
the Spaniards, Who even improved its f<^ms 
and ceremonies, and communicated them to 
all Europe. It is certain that the embellifli- 
meats of the Arabian compofitions are ^dvefi- 
tutes, feflivals, and heroic feafts, in the caufe 
of love. 

The l^w$ tirjiich regulate and dixeO. the 

treatment' 
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treatment of womeri dcpebd very mdch updn 
the climate of a country, (b that fome nations 
are deprived by nature of the very means of 
politcnefs. In warm climates rtien's paifion's 
are certainly more violent than in thofe which 
are cold or temperate. This is very evidenl 
with refpedl to Spain, 4nd moft of the fouthertt 
parts oF Alia. The clafncal books of ChinA 
con/ider it as a miracle that a man fhould find 
a woman alone in a remote apartment of a 
houfe, and not offer violence to her. * And 
when love goes beyond a -certain pitch it rea- 
ders men jealous, and cuts off the free inter- 
cdUrfc between the fexes, 'on Which the po- 
ll tehefs of a natioi; will always depend, fo that 
nations in temperate climates ftand the faiiyft » 
chance for this, as well as for moft other kinds * 
of improvement. * 

It tnuft likewife be confidered, that in hot . 
countries wonjen are marriageable at ten or 
twelve years of age, which is before thefr un- 
derftandihgs can have ripened, and confe- 
quently before they pan have acquired any 
influence, and that they are generally paft 
child-bearing, and have out-lived all their 
charms, about thirty, when their underftand- 
ings are in perfedion. The confequence of 
this is, that women are only^ confider^ d» the 

u 3 objedls 
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obje£(s of pleafyre aind luxury, and not as tHe 
partakers and proomtens of it. 

In the Eaft, women, being bora (laves, have 
{eldpm any education. They never 4^>pear 
jU en,taii(a,fnments^ they impart no cheerful- 
^^& to their mafter's hearty n<>r initroducie 
gaiiety- ii^to thf^ publio manners^ but are always 
.^ri4ily guarded; by eunuchs as the tai^se pro* 
petty of the lacn. In Penfia, feys Mr- C^art 
din, tbey give the women, their dotJieS) as if 
th^ were children. Indeed, it were bi(^y 
iviprudenj^ in thofe countriea to coQfi^ the 
WOBieo in apty oth^c Hght, or tOr givo them 
Qiorc liberty. In Turkey, Perfia, Indolent 
China, and Japan, where the wompn ax;c ftr;i€kly 
oon&ied^ tfaeip morals are admirable $ whereas 
in the- Indies^ and other places where the civi^ 
government is not Co regular, men cannot at- 
tend to the morals of their wives^ aijd their 
i^e;gU|larities are- faid to be very great* 

It is a^ happinefs, fays Montefquieu^ to live 
ia 2f country where the charms of the fair fez 
ffil^apk fiKiety, and where the womeiiy preferv- 
ii»g[ tben^iel^es for their hufbands,, ferve for 
lihe amufement of alL 

The Athenians derived coniid^able advan- 
tage eyen fi'om their courtezans who. had had 
a good! e^QGfttiof. Their houfe& wer< relbrted 

to 
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to. by tlie fiifi men in the itotncnonweahhy 
and (brae of their greatefl iiatermef!, and bift 
orators, are faid to hive derived t^^ir fincft 
accomplifhments from their convcrfation. The 
hiftory of Pericles and Afpafia is well known. 
The like advantages could not be derived 
from the company of the free^b^rn Athenians.' 
No woman of character artiong the Greeks 
ever converfed with any perfons but thbfe of 
her own family^ and in that they were con- 
fined to the mofl remote apartment of the 
houfe^ to which the men had no accefs. As 
for the ^tomans, what delicacy could yte ex- 
ped from them, when divorees were fo eafy 
and cuAomary amongA them, as alqiofi Zr 
motmted to a tending and exchanging of their 
wives ; as Cato is faid to have parted with his 
to Hortenfius. As well almod might w^ ej- 
pe£l delicacy or politenefs from our anceftora. 
the Britons, with whom it is faid to ha:ve 
been cuftomary for ten or a dozen men to 
live together, l)aving their wives and. cliildrea 

in common* 

In all ancient nations, and early times, we • 
read of men giving money for their wives, in- 
flead of receiving portions with them $ a plain 
mark in how unfavourable a light» with re- 
fpe^ to politemefs, they were coanderedL 

V 4 They 
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Thcf wetenot treated as the cotnpanions, bat 
at the property, and ferving for the conve- 
nience, of their hufbands. 



LECTURE LVIL 

Thf Influence of Religion on Civil Society, fit V)haf . 
' Circumfiances if has the greatefi Forces The 

Vfe of it in States. Advantages refulting from 

Chrijiianity hr Europe, jibufes of Religion. Of 
'Oaths. Toleration and Perfecuthn. ^n what 
' Circumjlances moji violent. EffMs of Super^ 

Jfffson^ efpecially in uncivilized Countries. Hu- 
: iW^? Sacrifices. The Comtexion of Atodes cf lie'- 

ligion ^Ith Forms of Government. 

\ Neitt to Reforms of government^ and tTiie 
fubjed of Idws^ Jhc influence of religion on 
civil focicty cannot fail to engage the atten- 
tion of a reader of hiflory ; and legiflators, and 
minifters of (late, have too often found it one 
of the moft powerful inftrnments of civil po- 
licy.; the hiftory of almoft every country af- 
fording inftanqes of its being eithe;* an excel- 
lent ally to the power of the civil nj agiibate, 
pr the moft dangerous rival he can have. By 
religion I here mean, in geijcral, t^at princi- 
ple 
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pic by which men are Influenoed by the dread 
of evil, or the hope of reward, from UnkndWn 
and invifrble caufes ; whether tile good or the* 
evil be expelled to take place in this world, 
or in another; which comprehends enthu- 
fiafm, fuperfiitiotl, and every other fpecies of 
falfe rdigion, as well as the true. 

Hiflory exhibits the moft frequent and the 
riidft Hoiking inftances of the power of this 
principle in barbarous nations ; and therefore, 
if properly applied, it comes moll feafonably 
in aid of the imperfe<£t fiate of government in 
thofe couiitries. The notion which prevailed 
in the barbarous times of Greece, that the 
^ofls of deceafed perfons haunted their mur- 
derers, muft have had a coniiderable cfftA to 
prevent thofe violences. The fuperDition 
with which the rights of hofpitality are ob- 
ferved in uncivilized countries, is of the iarne 
nature. The ilrong propenfity to fuperflition 
in the early ages of Rome was a great means 
of keeping the boiflerou^ fpirits of the Ro- 
mans in tolerable order, in fo ill balanced a. 
conftitution as theirs was. Of this there are 
upon record feveral remarkable inftances. 
When the tribunes oppofed Qj Cincinnatus 
in raifing an army, contrary to the inclination 
af the body of the people, and with views 

which 
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which V7CTe known ta be oppofite to the in^ 
tereft of the people; the old general cried 
out, ^^ Let all thofe who took the oath to 
^^ the confiil the preceding year march imme^ 
" diately under my fiandard," and they in* 
ftantiy obeyed. It was not even in the powder 
of the tribunes to perfuade them thdy wera 
not bound by that oath 

With the Romans, and minjf othff nations 
in a Aate equally barbarous, the obligation of 
religion was generally much ftronger tbaii that 
of the plained di£tate$ of morals^ When thfs 
Roman coinxons at one time formal a defiga 
to retire to the facred mount, in opposition to 
ihc fenate andconfuis, they feriouily propo£bd 
to kill one of the confuls, becaufc they iroa-» 
grned that other wife they (hould be bound by 
the oath they had taken to him. The reafom 
why people in barbarous countries, and un- 
formed governments, are more liable, than 
others to the influence of religion or fuper- 
ftition, equally afFe(5ts all people who hare lit- 
tle knowledge of nature, and are fubjeft to a 
great variety of fortune and trnforefeen ill ac- 
cidents, depending upon unknown and uncer- 
tain caufes. This may eafily be obferved 
eren in gamefters, though the greateft free- 
thinkers, and the moft irreligious of all roan- 
kind 
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kind in moft refpe<t$. What is cxiifing theif 
ill l«ck, fo emphatically and earnefily as thoy 
often do, but a fpeoias of fuperltt tion ? 

The nfe of religion to a flate i& oiojEb clearly 
feen in the courage q£ the. firH Saracens^ who 
knew not what it was: to. feat deaths siay ex^ 
ulted in the very face of it, from the bdief 
that the joys of Paradife wtre the certain and 
immediate reward of all who died in battle. 
The fuperfiition o£ the Lacedaemonians and 
Romans often checked aod roftrained theie 
martial courage for a time^ but it made it re* 
gulav and firm when it was exerted. The 
Lacedaemonians, would nerver march' till aftec 
the full moon, nor would they fight at the 
battle of Platese till the facrific^s were favoaiv 
able, though they were drawn up in their 
ranks for the eng^ement, and the etiemy 
were ready to cut 4hem to pieces. But no 
fooner did the prieiiis allow them, the ufe of 
their arnis, than their ihock wa^ irrefiflible. 
In Turkey it is from religion that the people 
d|3f ive their gresiteil le^er^nce for the priqce, 
which cuts off^ all hppcs from every other fa^ 
mily of fucceeding to tho crown, and is a 
great means of pref(?rving tranquillity in that 
vafl and ill-gQverned empire. 

Thefe happy effet^s • of religion coincide 

with, 
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with, and fecond, the views of the civil ma* 
giftrate. But religion has often operated pow^ 
erfully in favour of the beft intcrcfts of man^ 
kind, independently of^ and "in contradiiSioQ 
to, the views of the civil magiftr^te. It has 
i>een of excellent ufe to reftrain the extrava* 
gance of defpotic power in all ages. and all 
countries of the world. What would have 
become of Spain and Portugal, fays Montef- 
quku, if it had not been for religion f And 
for this reafon he fays (wh^t was mentioned 
before in another view) that if the £ngli(h 
ever be (laves, they will be the greatcH ikves* 
It is an obfervation of Mn Hume's, that the 
precious fparks of liberty were kindled and 
preferved by the puritans in England, and 
that ^' it is to this fed, whofe principles ap- 
^ pear fo frivolous, and whole habits £0 ridi- 
^^ culouB, that the Bnglifh owe the whole 
" freedom of their conliitution/' We fhall 
take the compliment, and defpife the re- 
flexion. 

The capital advantage derived from chrlf- 
tianity in this weftern part of the world is the 
total abolition of 11a very, in confequence of ita 
railing men'^ ideas of the i mportance of the 
human fpecies. After the introduXion of 
chriflianity into the Roman empire, every law 

which 
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i^hkh was made relating to flaves was in fa- 
vour of them, till at hA all the fubjeds of the 
empire were reckoned equally free. 

Indeed) chriftiaaity is alnioft incmnpatible 
with abfolute defpotic power, both in fove** 
reigns and private perfbns. It has, fays Mon- 
tefquieu, prevented defpotifm from being efta- 
blifhed in Ethiopia, notwithflanding the heat 
of the climate, the largenefs of the empire, 
«nd. its iituation in the midft of African def- 
potic dates. 

We may moreover, fee in the ccmquefis dE 
Jenghis Khan, and Timur Bek, what we owe 
to the eqiiitable rights of nations, efiabliflied 
by.chriflianity, which leave to the conquered 
life, liberty, laws, poi&diions, and generally 
religion. 

Some advantages have indiredly arifen &om 
the greateft corruptions of chriftianity, from 
the exorbitant power of the pope, and the fn- 
perftition of the popi(h worfbip. The union 
of all the weftern churches under one fupreme 
pontiff facilitated the intercourfe of nations in 
barbarous agps, and tended to bind all the parts 
of Europe into a clofer connexion with each 
other ; and thus prevented the feveral govern- 
ments of it from falling, upon the difToIution 
of the Roman empire, into that disjointed 

fiate 
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fiate in which they' wem found befinre ih& e& 
tabl^meiit of it And. the pomp of the po^ 
pi(h worfhip contriburted greatly to prevent 
tlie fine tots from being tota% lofl in th^ bUr- 
barifm of E.urbpe, and to their revival, ante- 
cedent to the revival df iearning in this wef-* 
tern part of the world. 

I would be far, fatowever^ from afTerting 
that religion, according to the general defini*- 
tion I have given of it, has been univer/aiij 
ufeful in fociety. It has often beeti greatly 
ind evidauly hurtful, both in tht hands of 
the civil magiflrate^ and out of his hands. 
The Jewifti firidnel^ in Iteeping their fab- 
bath was very near being fttai to them in the 
beginmng of the wars under the Maocalbees ^ 
as the fuperflition of the £gyptian5 was to 
them when they were invaded by Cambyfes, 
who defeated them, by pUcing in the front of 
his army thcfe animate which the Bgyptiaos 
thought it impiety to injure. The religiott of 
the Egyptians was alfo in othet reTpeSs ci*^ 
tremely prejudicial to them. It rUade them 
averfe to all intercourfc with firaagers, and 
confequently withheld from them manf of 
the advantages of commerce. The aneient 
Persians were fuflerers by their reiigidn in the 
fame rerpe(fl. It made them to look upon it 

as 



f^s a crime te navigate the rivcr§, for fear of 

difiurbing the elements. Even to thi3 day the 

perfees confider thofe perfons a$ atheifts who 

maice long voyages. 

Igfioraace, and fuperfiition (which always 

pr^eeds frpm a want of knowledge, putting 
imaginary caufes in the place of true ones) 
)iaye been the occaiion of the iiloft lamentable 
^vils in the gove^nmenf q{ Aajte^. Beccaria 
f^ys ^, that there has been abpve an hundred 
thoufand witches cpndefpned to die by chrif* 
ti^n tribunals. 

The fubftitution of ceremonial for moral 
duties is one of the greeted abufes of religion. 
Things of this kind, fb contrary, one would 
think, to common fenfe^ would not be credt* 
ble at this day, were they not too well an^ 
thenticated. 3ut w*e fee it abundantly exem- 
plified in all religions, ^d as omch in the 
s^bufes of chriflianity as in any other* The 
Mahometans lay the greatei^ ftrefs imagioablie 
on things which have no CQone^^ioQ whatev« 
with moral virtue. Sir James Porter fays f, 
there is nq command in the Koran more ener* 
g^tic, or ^eld in greater refpefl by Muffulmen, 
than the pilgrimage to Mecca. The pilgrim 

* Eflay oa Crimes and Punifliments, p. 35. 
i Obfervatioiu 00 die Turks, vol. i. p*'i9- 

is 
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. is always tcckbned regenerate. He who has not 

beeo there deplores bis own fituation in life, 

• which, has not cpermitted him to perform this 

dutyi and is anxious for the Hate of his ibul. 

Falfe principles of religion have encotlraged 
:jnen to commit the mo'ft horrid crimes. ]zA^ 
rigay and Balthazar Gerard, who aiTaffinated 
.the prince of Orange, Clement the Domi- 
nican, Chatel, Ravaillac, and all the other par-- 
. ricides of thofe times, went to confeffion before 
-theijr. committed their crimes \ 

The oppoiition between ecel^aftical and 
.civil law has been the occafion of ffarange in- 
eonfiftencies in the rule of human duty. 

The flarery of mankind to their priefts in 
-barbarous ages is hardly credible. Vinegas^ 
.in his hiftory of Californtat fays t» that thie 
people of that country bring their priefts the 
ijeft of the fruits they gather, and of what they 
xatch in fifhiog and hunting ^ thefe priefts ter«- 
:rifying them with threatenings, of fickneft, 
itlifafler, and failure of harveft ; at other times 
giving them the moft* fanguine hopes of af- 
fluence. For they pretend to be poffefled of 
knowledge and power fufficient to accomplish 
all this, by means of their interoourfe with 

• BcCcaria on Crimes, p.. 54. + Vol. i, 4>. qr. 
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invifible ipirits. What firengthectt thctr au- 
thority is their being the only phyficianS) 
and all their medicines being adminifiered 
with great oAentation and folemnity. 

The hardihips that fuperfiition: leads men 
to inflict upon themfelvcs ate fometiraes very 
extraordinary. Charlevoix fays *, the invita*- 
iiori tb hiint the bear by the nations of Canan 
da is made wifjh great cereoiony^ aad followed 
by a &ft of ten days continuance; during 
which it is unlawful to tafte £0 mych as a 
drop of water ; yet they (ing the whote day 
throixgh. The reafon of this faift is to induce 
the fpirit to difcorer the place w&ere a great 
number of bears may be found. At their re- 
turn from the hunting, the firft difli ierired up 
it th^ krgeft bear that has been killed, and 
that whole, and with all his entraHs. He is not 
fo much as fbtyied, they being iatisfied w^th 
having iinged off the hair. Thisfeaft is fah 
cred to (bme genius, whofe indignation they 
apprehend ffaould they leave a morfel imeateb. 
They muft not fo much as leave any of tie 
broth in which the meat has li^een boiled, 
which is nothing but a quantity of liquidrfati; 
and there never happens a fitaft of diis fort, 

♦ Travels, vol. i, p. 181. 

Vol. II, w hut 
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but fome cat thcmfclves to death, and feveral 
fuffer fevcrely. 

The tortures which falfe religion makes 
men infli£k upon thcmfclves and others are 
dreadful to think of. To this account wc 
muft put all the human facrifices, and cfpe- 
cially the burning of children alive in ancient 
times, and of women with their dead huf- 
bands in Indoftan at prefeqt. In this country 
there is an order of men called Faquirs^ or 
Jchgies^ who make vows of poverty and ce- 
libacy, and in order to obtain favour of their 
god Brama, fuffer the mbft dreadful tortures. 
Some iland for years on one foot, with their 
arms tied to the beam of a houfe, or the 
branch of a tree, till their arms fettle in that 
pofiure, and ever after become ufelefs ; and 
fome fit in the fun with their faces looking 
upwards till they are incapable of altering the 
pofttion of their heads. Others, it is (aid, 
make a vow never to (it or lie down, but ei- 
ther walk or lean. Accordingly, a rope being 
tied 'from one bough of a tree to another, a 
pillow, or quilt is laid upon it, on which they 
lean But theie are faid to alter their pofture 
when they pray, being drawn up by their 
heels to the bough of a tree, their head hang- 
ing dowa towards the earth, as unworthy to 

look 
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look up to heaven. The people, in all thefe 
cafes, make a merit of feeding them. Mr. 
Grofe fays*, that a Gentoo was near perifh- 
ing with thiii^, though there was water 
enough on board, becaufe he would not tafte 
that which belonged to a perfbn of another 
religion. 

The cruelties of the Mexicans to their pri- 
ibners, and alfo their feverities to themfelves^ 
exceed all that we know of in modern times. 
At the dedication of the great temple at Mexi- 
co, Clavigero fays t» there were fixty or fe- 
venty thoufand human facrifices. The ufual 
annual amount of them was about twenty 
thoufand. 

The Mexicans, being accuftomed to the 
bloody facrifices of their prifoncrs, fhed alfb 
much of their own blood. It makes one fhud- 
der, fays this writer, to read of the aufterities 
they exercifed on themfelves, either in atone- 
ment for their offences, or in preparation for 
their feflivals. Among other feverities, their 
priefts ufed to thrufl fharp inflruments through 
their tongues. Among the Tlafcalans few 
could bear the feverities of their dreadful an- 
nual fafl X* 

♦ Travels, vol. i. p. 1 88. t Hiftoiy of Mexico, vol. i. p. 28 1. 7 

X Ibid. vol. i. p. 288. 

w 2 How 
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How dreadful the power of religion may be 
when condudted by improper hands, may be 
feeii in the horrid exceflfes of the Anabaptifls 
in Germany about the time of the referma* 
tion, of the levellers in England during 
the civil wars, and the defperate counge 
and fhocking cruelties of that people in Afia, 
ffom whom we borrow the term (Oiffa/fin^ Thefe 
people were fo devoted to their chiefs that they 
efieemed it glorious to die at bib eonunaad, 
and would cheerfully engage in any under- 
taking which he eiijoined them^ though they 
were fure to fufFer the moil cruel death in 
confequence of it. By the hands gf thdie af^ 
faflins fell many princes and chiefs of the 
chriflian crufaders in the holy wars; and no 
precautions could be effeAual againfi their at- 
tacks. For almoft any man may command 
the life of another, if he majie no ditficuky of 
facrificing his own. 

The evils which countrks have fui&red in 
confequence of the mad fuperflition of their 
Qiagiflrates are endlefs to enumerate^ amd faor«- 
riblc to think of. Above eight hundred per- 
sons were burned in England for their a^her* 
ence to the proteftant religion in queen Ma- 
ry's reign ; and in the feveral perfecutions pro- 
rtiotcd by Philip II. no Icfs than a hundred 

thoufand 



thousand pcrfons are faid to have pcridied by 
the band of the executioner. Philip III. from 
the fame priociple, drove mow than nine hun* 
dred tho^fand Morifooes out of his dominions 
by oaae edi<3| with fuch circumfiances of in- 
httn^anity ia the execution of it as Spaniardf 
alone could e^erciije, and thj^ ioquiiition alone 
approve. This inqui/ition, as fir Jo0ah Chi|.4 
<>bierv^, ha^ contributed moris to depopulate 
SpaJfH than all it» vaft fettlesQients in the 

Voltaire fays, that no lefs than fifty thqu- 
£uid &mtlies quitted Fraaoe in the fpace of 
tbre^ y^eaiis aftisr the re^ocaliop of thp pi'iGt of 
I^nt€», and Wicre .afterward/s foUowed by 
others whQ o^urriod their arts, qiannfadwe^j 
^nd xiches with them into fbrieigi) countries. 
Thius France Ipfl about ive hundred thpuffinfi 
iahaibitants, fin im^f^aife quantity of fpecie, 
and) what is fiili more, the arts, with which 
their enemies enriched themfelves. I|olI^nd> 
g^ed oifficers and foldiers. The prince of 
Orangp, and the duke of S9.yoy, h^4 three r^r 
giments of French refugees. 

No.ftate Crver fvffered ^lore in its conftitu- 
tioB and adminifiration by the inilueqce of 
fpligi^ than thp emfnre of ConilaQtinQpIp, 
% /bgie ,c<;Qjtu)i^ b$fQfe its final ^tiToludiqa. 

w 3 The 
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The monks interfered with all public bufincfsy 
and public bufinefs was often (hamefuUy nc- 
gleded for the fake of religion. The em- 
perors would be prefiding in councils, where 
the idlefi of all controverfies were diicuiled, 
infiead of confulting about a^irs of ftate in 
their cabinet, or being at the head of their ar-* 
mies in the field. They were at one time ,fo 
far funk in fuperilition, that it was propofed 
to Conflantine Lt Barbu to take his two bro- 
thers to reign along with him, in imitation of 
the Trinity. 

Thefe evils, and particularly thofc arifing 
from perfecution, ought certainly to be taken 
into the account when we make an eftimate 
ef the benefits accruing to the world from 
chrifiianity. The moft illufirious examples 
of toleration are certainly not to be found 
among chriilians. Mahometans in general are 
much more generous jji their fentiments on 
that head, notwithfianding their religion was 
indebted, for its firft propagation and exten- 
five fpread, chiefly to the fword. But this 
.difierence is owing to the greater attachment 
which chrifiians have to their religion, and 
their belief of the importance of the teoete oi 
k. If Jenghis Khan, and Timur Bck toIerate§ 
all religions by public edidts, which i$ ccr-r 

tainly 
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tainly much to their honour ; it muft be con- 
lidered, that they were men who paid little 
regard to religion themfelves, and thought the 
various modes of it to be a matter of very lit- 
tle importance to the world. All the people 
in the eaft, except the Mahometans, believe 
all religions to be in themfelves indifferent. 

The religion of the Gentoos is the moft to^ 
lerant of any. They think that a diverfity of 
worfhip is agreeable to the God of the uni- 
verfe, and they refufe to admit or make any 
converts. With all their religious horror at 
the killing of an ox, they have no averfion to 
others who do it. 

The Mahometans, though they do not per- 
iccute to death, yet conceive the greateft ab-- 
horrence of other religions. It is early incul- 
cated on their children, who are taught to call 
unbelievers by the moft opprobrious narheis. 
Take the moft miferable Turk, fays fir James 
Porter *, dependent on a chriftian, one who 
lives by him, and fiarves without him; let 
the chriftian require of him the falutation of 
Peace ^ or Peace he with you^ he would fooner die 
than give it He would think himfelf abo- 
minated by God. The moft they dare fay^ 
and tnany think it faying too much, is good be 
wthjfou. 

* Obfenrationt, vol. i. p» 15. 

w4 It 
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It is noC^ however, dbmg this argument 
jnfiice io ftippofe that there wal nothing like: 
'pctleciitiott ^mong tht dncients. Laws agsdnft 
extdrn&l luperiftition were of old ftanding, and 
very ftvere among the Romans, though, in 
general) they Wete not rigorcMfly exectittd. 
Immediately after the conqueft 6f Gaul^ they 
forbad any of the natives, under pain of death, 
tft be iflitiated intd the Religion of the Dniids. 
In Greece %6o a GOrtfotmity to the eikbliffacd 
religion, and even a refpedl for the itidft ridi- 
cUlons traditions belonging to it (fuch as the 
magifirate^ themfelves in the enlightened ages 
of Greece, cannot befuppofed to have believed)- 
were enfi)fced by feverc civil penalties. Stil- 
pd was bafliflled by the Council of AreopagtiS 
for afiirming that the Minerva in the citadel 
vk^as not a divinity^ but the worktnaftfliip of 
Phidias the fculpton 

It i$. obfervable in the hifiory of perfectitton, 
that it is always the moft violent hcfmseA 
feds which are the moft nearly related. The 
greater is their agreement, the more ilrikiiig 
are the few poiHts in which they differ; and* 
the mdre do thofe parties which ap^ro^h near, 
and ydt eantidt unit^, interfere with one afio- 
thet. In P«r(ia, all religions are toletmt^d ex- 
cept the fed of Omar- The Jews were fpared 

m 
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in queen Mary's perfecntion of the proteft-' 
ant5 and are to this day tolerated in Rome, 
and many popifh countries. 

A perfecntion that is tolerably moderate,* 
cither in time or degree, is certainly favour-* 
able to the growth of any religion ; according 
to the old maxim, that " the blood of the mar- 
** tyrs is the feed of the church/' but the 
fmall number of proteftants in Spain and 
Portugal, fince the eredion of the inquifitioa9 
proves beyond all doubt, that long and great 
hardfhips are capable of exterminating a reli- 
gion. However, in general, as Voltaire fays,, 
politicians would find that the furcft method 
of exterminating religion is by rewards* andi 
not by punifhments, to make men forget it> 
and not think of it. 

In all governments, I believe, advantage 
has been taken of the general regard to rcU- 
gion, to enforce the obligation of truth; men 
being required to make a folemn afi^al to 
God^ or other invifible powers, with an im- 
plied imprecation upon themfelves if they felt^ 
fified. This p^aftice may have fuited pretty 
well with a barbarous and fuperfiitious age, 
but it is nojpr found to be attended with mta- 
fiy inconveniences. Oaths are fo multiplied 
|fl fome countries, &nd required in cafes in 

which 
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which the temptation to violate them is fo 

great, that the reverence due to them is much 

declined, and with that a refped for religion 
and morality in general, which makes the 

oath itfelf of little effed ; fo that the intereds^ 

both of religion and of government, are iti^ 

jured by this connexion. 

Much better were it for civil governments 
to content themfelves with enforcing the ob- 
ligation of truth by fuch penalties as are ufed 
on other occaiions, and to punilh all falfe af- 
firmations before a magiftrate as they now 
da perjury. But, in many cafes, there can be 
BO occafion to compel any peribn to make a 
declaration refpeding himfelf, or his condud, 
as it might be fufficient to punifh him when 
it could be proved that he was guilty of any 
violation of the laws. Oaths of allegiance are 
unneceifary when the punifhment of treafon 
16 fevQie, and the courts of juftice are open 
to accufations. 

* The Englifli lofe the benefit of the foleran 
affirmation of the quakers in criminal cafes, 
when no man would doubt the value of it. 

The oaths taken by kings at their inaugu- 
ration are as inconvenient, and therefore as 
improper, as thofe that are adminiftered to 
the fubjeds y and, like other perfons, fove-j 
reigns have had recourfe to very lame expe- 
dients 
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dieHts in order to evade them. The kings of 
France, at their coronation, fwear to exter- 
minate heretics. But though Lewis XIIL and 
XIV. took this oath, they declared that it did 
not include the proteftants, though they were 
the only heretics in the kingdom *. 
. In confidering the ad vantages . or difad van- 
tages of reUgion in a ftate, the fuitabienefs of 
the mode of religion to the form of govern- 
ment (hould be attended to. A religion which 
has no vifible head agrees beft with that fpi- 
fit of liberty and independence which prevails 
in the north of Europe ; though the maxim 
of king James, No Bijhop no King^ is by no 
means univerfally true. Superflition is ra- 
ther favourable to monarchical power. But 
enthufiafm is obferved to be an enemy to all 
power in the hands either of civil magiftrates, 
or ecclefiailical perfons. The independents 
joined the deiils in favour of a republic 
during the civil wars in England 5 and the 
quakers, the moft enthufiaftic of all the feds 
that ever arofe among chriftians, have no 
priefts at all, and are likewife thought to fa- 
vour an equal republic. 

The enormous rife of the papal power is 
an amazing example of the encroachments of 
the eccleliafiical upon the civil authority, and 

* Life pf Mr. Turgot, p. 182. 

furnifhes 
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fbmifhes a warning to all civil magtflTates to 
keep a watchful eye upon fo ihfidious and 
dangerous a rival. The rife, progrefs, and 
declenfion of this power make a muft import- 
ant and interefting object of attention for 
many centuries. And this is (b far from be^ 
ing foreign to civil hiftory, that it is the prin- 
cipal and almoft the only fubjafl of it. A lit- 
tle before the reformation, the clergy had en- 
grofTed a very large proportion of the lands of 
all chriftian countries ; and the popes, chiefly 
by means of the various fraternities of monks 
in every kingdom, who were immediately de- 
pendent upon thcmfelves, had often equai 
power, even in temporal things, with the law- 
ful fov^reign^ and fometimes fuperior. 



LECTURE LVm. 

Of civil Eftablijhmcnts of Religion, lithes^ Sta^ 
tutes of Mortmain. The Influence ofPhiloJophy 
on civil Affairs . The Influence of the different 
Se^s of the Greek Philofophy upon Statefmen 
and their Meafures in ancient Hiftory. 

The care which civil governors have 
thought themfelves bound to take of the in^ 
tereft of religion, though it has been produc- 
tive 
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live of fome good, has been the fource of 
much and lafling evil in ftates. Naturally 
there can be no more connexion between civil 
government and religion^ than between the for- 
xner and any thing elfe that depends upon opi-* 
nion^ lefs than the bufinefs of philolbphy, or 
medicine. Becaufe thefe refped the prefent 
life, with which civil governors have to do^ 
whereas religion refpedts the life to cdme, 
with which they have nothing to do. 

Civil governors in general are fo educated, 
that it cannot be fuppofed they can be able to 
decide concerning religious truth, or be the 
beft judges who are qualified to decide con- 
cerning it*. But the principal fuffcrer by 
this alliance between the church and the flate 
is religion itfelf, that is, the members of fo- 
cicty, as profeffors of religion, and deriving 

*It may be faid that, though the king, and the members 
of parliament, be not themfelves theologians, they can call in 
the affiftance of thofe who are. But by what lights muft they 
judge, who arc the moll proper to advife them ? " The 
" fcience of another,'' fays the ingenious author of the life 
of Mr. Turgot, *' may aflift our knowledge ; but can never 
fupply the want of it. For it is impoflible to judge rightly 
through another, of that of which we cannot judge by our- 
fclve»." If any religion be already eftablilhed, the gover- 
noirs of a country will of cqwrfe advife with the friends of it, 
and others who are interefted in its fupport. But they will 
never in this way be led to reform any great abufes. 

advantages 
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advantages from it. For when it is thus 
guarded by the ftate, if it be faulty, or want 
reformation, it muft long continue fo. The 
profefTors of it, being interefted in its fupport, 
will do every thing in their power to prevent 
any alteration, though it fhould be ever fo 
much wanted. 

Accordingly, it was never known that any 
reformation of chriftian eftablifhments arofc 
from the body of the clergy, but their whole 
weight was always oppofed to it. Single per- 
fons having conceived ideas of reformation, 
have recommended their opinions to others, 
and thus by degrees the great body of the 
common people have been gained over, and at 
length the civil governors have found the call 
for reformation fo loud, that they have thought 
it prudent to comply with it. The clergy 
have then turned with the court, and have 
become (as from their intereft it might be 
expedled they would) as zealous for the new 
ftate of things, as they had been for the old- 

Thefe fads are too evident to be denied ; 
and yet the intereft of the clergy, arifing from 
their emoluments, and that of the magiftrate^ 
arifing from his wifh to keep things quiet, 
and alfo the intereft thajt many of the laity 
have in the fupport of ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ments. 
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ments, which is various and complicated, fiiit 
blind the minds of many, and contribute to 
keep things as they are, in the mofi enlighten-- 
cd countries in Europe. 

It is alleged in favour of thefe efiabliib* 
ments, that religion has an influence on the 
condu^l of men in this life. No doubt it has, 
as it conneds the hopes of a future life with 
good behaviour in this. But this is done in 
all feds of chtiflians, and as much in thofe 
which are reprobated by the date, as thofe 
which are encouraged by it. Befides, if this 
was the true caufe of attachment to chriflian 
eflabliihments, the friends of them would be 
much more jealous of unbelievers than they 
are of fedlaries, which does not appear to be 
the cafe. 

It is alfo faid, that the fubjed of religion 
IS fo interefting to the generality of mankind, 
that.if government did not interfere, thecon* 
tention about it would be fo violent, that the 
public peace could not be preferved. But 
thefe contentions are much increafed . by the 
fevour ihown to one mode.of religion, and the 
epprobium which is confequcntly thrown on 
the reft ; and where temporal intereft is not 
concerned, mere opinions will not ocqafion any 

at which government need to be 

alarmed. 
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alarmed. Chriftianity fubfifted without any 
favour from the governing powers for about 
•tbrte hundred years; and there is no place 
where there are more forms of religion openly 
profeilbd, and without the eflablifhment of 
any of them, than Pennfylvania, and other 
iiates of North America at this day; mid 
there is no profpeft of this circumftance being 
Attended with any danger. 

By undertaking the care of religion, the 
ftate has taken upon itfelf a great, a dangie^ri- 
ous, and an unnecefTary burthen, and from 
Its jcaloufy of fedaries, often deprives itlHf 
of the iervices of its beft and ableft fubjeds^; 
9nd at fome times it has been induced to pec- 
iecute and deftroy them, becaufe if they were 
left alive, it was apprehended their principles 
might fpread, to the endangering of the dla- 
bliihment. 

" : The good fenfe x>f modern times, though it 
has not proceeded fo far as to produce a gen&- 
nal conviction of the inexpediency of church 
dibblifhments, has fhown the £bUy of perfi^ 
€UtiM^ and has produced a toleration.oi relir 
gjon, more or lefs complete. It is mdce ]ai»- 
perfe<fl in England than in moft*otheis, even 
the catholic ones, becaufe in them proteftants 
may be admitted to fuch officer of truft and . 

power 
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power as they are excluded from in this. One 
would think that christian governments might 
content themselves with establishing the chris- 
tian religion in general,, without confining 
themselves to any particular mode of it. But 
so far is this from being the jca§c, that by the 
present laws of England, a man who denies 
the doctrine of the trinity, which has no more 
imaginable aonnection with the good of the 
state than the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
is deemed a blasphemer, and sentenced to 
suffer confiscation of goods and imprisonment. 

In England the care which the govern- 
ment takes of religion extends itself to the 
business o£ education ; confining the universir 
jries, which are supported by the national 
funds, to the education of the members of 
the church of England, and rigorously exclud- 
ing all sectaries, either by requiring subscrip- 
tion to the thirty-nine s^rticles at the time of 
.matriculation, or obliging the students to at- 
jtend. the service pf the established church, 
and to declare, that they are bonajide members 
.of it. 

In all other countries, the established reli-^ 

gion is that of the majority of the people, and 

the writers in defence of it vindicate it on this 

VOL. 11 jc principle 
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principle, viz. that it is the religion of the 
majority, whatever that be. But in Ireland 
we have a most remarkable exception to this 
rule. There the established religion is not 
that of the majority, but of a small minority 
of the people, perhaps not more than that of 
one in ten of the inhabitantSi^ That so fla- 
grant an abuse of power should exist, and un- 
der a government pretending to justice, and 
even to liberality, is barely credible. Yet 
ever since the reformation the members of the 
church of England have kept possession of the 
tithes of the whole island, when they have 
long despaired of bringing the people over to 
that religion for which they pay so dear. 

The most equitable establishment of chris« 
tianity (which is far from wanting any such 
support) would be to oblige every person to 
pay a certain proportion of his income to the 
maintenance of it, but leave it to himself to 
determine the mode, and to let his contribu- 
tion be given, to that minister whom he ap- 
proves. This has long been the custom in 
some parts of North America, and no incon- 
venience whatever has arisen from it. 

But the chief inconvenience which is to be 
expected from these civil establishments of 

K 2 Christianity, 
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Christianity, will be found wheh tlie refor-* 
mation of abuses in them can be deferred no 
longer. What convulsions in states were pro- 
duced at the time of the reformation, from 
the obstinacy of the court of Rome, and their 
refusing to alter any thing, though the abuses 
were ever so manifest ? In these cases so many 
interests are involved, that though all may 
wish for some change, they may not be able 
to agree where to begin. Happy would a 
sensible minister of state think himself, if he 
could get rid of such an incumbrance ; but he 
may not know how to do it. And thus the 
evil which in the progress of knowledge will 
every day become more manifest, and which 
must in the end be redressed, is continued 
from year to year, till that which might have 
been done by degrees, and without violence, 
must be done at once, and with violence. For 
the consequences of this the rigid abettors of 
such establishments are answerable. 

The mode by which Christianity is sup- 
ported in England and some other countries^ 
viz. by titbeSj or a tenth part of the fruits of 
the ground, is peculiarly burdensome to the 
country, and in other respects highly inexpe- 
dient. Considering that the clergy do not 

contribute 
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contribute to the expense of raising the pror 
duce, the tenth is in some cases half the va- 
lue of an estate. The farmer, or the pro- 
prietor of the land, knowing that he must 
pay so great a proportion of his produce, is 
discouraged from expensive culture, naturally 
grudging the benefit which another must dp- 
rive from it. 

Upon the rents of rich lands the tithes, Dr. 
Smith says*, may sometimes be a tax of no 
more than one-fifth part, or four shillings in 
the pound ; whereas upon that of poorer lands 
it may sometimes be a tax of one-half, pr of 
ten shillings in the pound. 

We are told in the life of Mr. Turgot, that 
in France the clergy enjoy near one-fifth part 
of the property of the kingdom. 

On the other hand, in 1755 the whole re- 
venue of the church of Scotland, including 
their glebe, or church lands, and the rents of 
their dwelling-houses, amounted only to sixty- 
eight thousand five hundred and fourteen 
pounds ; so that. Dr. Smith says, the whole 
(expense of the church, including occasion- 
al buildings and repairs, cannot well be sup- 
posed to exceed eighty or eighty-five thousand 

^ Wealth of Nations, yoI. iii. p. 275. 

pounds 
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pounds a year ; and he says the most opulent 
church in Christendom does not better main^ 
tain the uniformity of faith, the fervour of 
devotion, the spirit of order, regularity, and 
austere morals, in the great body of the peo- 
ple, than this very poorly endowed church. 
He likewise says, that the greater part of the 
protestant churches in Switzerland, which in 
general are not better endowed than the 
church of Scotland, produce these effects in a 
still higher degree*. I will venture, how- 
ever, to add, that all these effects, as far as 
they are desirable, are produced in a yet higher 
degree in the congregations of Dissenters 
in England, who have no establishment at all, 
besides being attended with other advantages 
which are necessarily excluded by establish- 
ments. I mean particularly the gradual and 
easy progress of truth, and the spread of ra- 
tional religion. 

To the whole state tithes might be a kind 
of tax not extremely inconvenient, as, toge- 
ther with having an interest in the improve- 
ment of the country, it would be able to give 
effectual attention to the business, and pro- 
mote it; whereas clergymen, th9Ugh inter- 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. p. 93§. 
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ested in the payment of the tithes, can sel- 
dom do any thing towards promoting the 
raising of the produce that must supply them. 

Also, diflFerences between the clergy and 
the people are the unavoidable consequence of 
this mode of supporting religion, and this 
must greatly lessen the influence of their in- 
structions. In Holland the ministers are paid 
from the funds of the state. This the Eng- 
lish clergy object lo, as liable to become of 
less value by the sinking of the value of mo- 
ney. But if this should be found insufficient, 
their salaries may^from time to time be aug^ 
mented; and what greater security for their 
maintenance ought the clergy to require, than 
that of those taxes, from which all other offi- 
cers, civil aiid military, receive their wages. 

As the clergy are a body that never dies, 
their accumulation of wealth ought to be 
checked by statutes of mortmain. In Castile 
the clergy have seized every thing; but in 
Arragon, where there is something like an 
act of mortmain, they have acquired little, 
and in France less stilL 

Rich establishments of religion are by no 
means peculiar to Christianity. There are 
jnore bonzes of Tao-see and of Lama, in 

Peking, 
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Peking, than there are ecclesiastics and monks 
in Paris. There are more than six thousand 
bonzeries in the city and district of Peking 
alone, and many of these- buildings in China 
are richer, and more magnificent, than the 
most celebrated abbeys in Europe*. There 
could not be less than a million of priests in 
the empire of Mexicof. 

Pbilospby^ and the various modes and te- 
nets of it, arc not to be wholly overlooked, 
while we are attending to those things which 
have an influence upon the happiness of so- 
ciety. The power of philosophy, though by 
no means equal to that of religion, has yet, in 
many instances, appeared to be very consider- 
able. The Indian philosophers choosing to 
throw themselves into the fire as the universal 
purifier, instead of dying a natural death; 
and Calanus, agreeable to their customs, burn- 
ing himself with great composure in the pre- 
sence of Alexander the Great ; may perhaps 
be ascribed to religious considerations, and 
certain expectations after death. The same 
may perhaps also be said of the effects of the 
doctrine of Metempsychosis, whi^h is given 

• Memoires surles Chinois, voU iv.p. 317^ 
t Clavigero, vol. i. p. 270, 

by 
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by Montesquieu as the reasqn why there arc 
few murders in India, and also for the re- 
markable care which is observable in the same 
people for the ox, a creature very necessary 
in that country, and which multiplies very 
slowly there. 

But nothing can be more certain than that 
a taste for philosophy, and science of any kind, 
tends to soften and humanize the temper, by 
providing the mind with other and more 
agreeable objects of pursuit than the gratifica- 
tion of the grosser appetites. It is this whitk 
in all ages has distinguished civilized nations 
from those which are uncivilized, and must 
certainly be allowed, to put in a just claim, 
along with the christian religion, for a share 
in producing the superior humanity of modem 
times. In China it had for many ages pro- 
duced nearly the same effect, without any fo- 
reign aid. All the ancients, Plato, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Plutarch, and Polybius repre- 
sent music as absolutely necessary in a state. 
The states of Greece, disdaining mechanic 
arts, and employed in wrestling and martial 
exercises, would have been absolutely fierce 
and brutal, without something of that nature 
to'soften the mind. The fine arts serve as a 

medium 
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medium between scientiiical speculation and 
bodily exercises and gratifications. 

Philosophy entered not a little into the se- 
cret springs and causes of action in some very 
critical periods of the Grecian, and particu- 
larly of the Roman History, by influencing 
the temper and conduct of some of the. princi- 
pal actors in those times. It is probable that 
if Brutus had not been a Stoic, he would not 
have entered so unfeelingly into the conspira- 
cy against Caesar his benefactor. The Sloic 
philosophy made men despise life, and dis- 
posed them to kill themselves. The disgrace 
of being triumphed over made Cato and Bru- 
tus easily prefer death to it, as more consist- 
ent with their dignity and honour. 

By this philosophy, says Montesquieu, are 
made excellent citizens, great men, and great 
emperors. Where, says he, shall we find 
such men as the Antonines ? In their time the 
Stoic philosophy prevailed much at Rome. 
On the contrary, the Epicurean philosophy 
contributed much to corrupt the morals, and 
break the manly spirit of the Romans. Fabri- 
cius hearing Cyneas discoursing about this 
philosophy at the table of king Pyrrhus, cried 
out, May our enemies have those notions. 

Lecture 
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LECTURE LIX. 

Of the Populousne^s of Nations. The In/lu^ 
ence of Good Laws and Government. Easy 
Nathralization. What use of Land will en- 
able the People to subsist in the greatest 
Numbers upon it. Circumstances by wbicb 
to judge of the Populousness of ancient Na^ 
tions. How Trade and Commerce make a 
Nation populous. Equal Division (f Lands. 
Use of Machines. Of large and small Farms^ 
and enclosing Commons. 

We have now been taking a view of the 
principal circumstances which contribute to 
the flourishing and happy state of society, I 
come in the next place to direct your atten- 
tion to those objects which tend to make a 
nation populous. 

The most important observation upon this 
subject is, that the state the most favourable 
to populousness, is that in which there is a 
concurrence of those circumstances which 
render a nation happy. All living creatures 

abound most in those places in which they 

can 
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can find the most plentiful and easy subsist- 
ence. And for the same reason, where men 
are governed by good and equal laws, in 
which agriculture, commerce, and the arts, 
are favoured, and by the exercise of which 
they can get an easy subsistence, they are en- 
couraged to enter into those connections which 
are favourable to the propagation of their spe- 
cies. This is the reason why infant colonies 
generally increase so much faster than their 
mother country, 

t Besides, foreigners, and particularly inge- 
nious foreigners, will flock to those countries 
which are well governed, and where they 

can easily maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies* And this inlet to a multitude of inhabi- 
tants ought by no means to be slighted by a 
wise magistracy, but ought to be encouraged, 
by making naturalization as easy as possible ; 
though it be acknowledged to be more desi- 
rable to see a people increase from themselves, 
by the sole influence of a good internal con- 
stitution, without the aid of foreign resources. 
The attachment of natives to a country may 
be more depended upon than that of foreign- 
ers, who may be as easily induced to leave us 
as they were to come among us. 

If 
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If a people live upon the produce of their 
own soil (and it is not perhaps desirable for a 
country to be more populous than that would 
admit ot'j they will be able to subsist in greater 
numbers if they consume the produce them- 
selves, than if they live upon cattle, which 
consume tlie produce first; that is, more will 
subsist by mere agriculture, than by grazing: 
And more will subsist by grazing (that is, by- 
promoting the growUi of vegetables, in order 
to feed tame cattle) than could subsist upon 
wild cattle roaming at large, in a country 
upon which no cultivation is bestowed. Ac- 
cordingly we find that those parts of North 
America, in which the inhabitants live chiefly 
by hunting are very thinly peopled. 

These circumstances may be so much de- 
pended upon, that if we only know the man- 
ner of life of any ancient or modern people, 
we cannot be very far imposed upon by ac- 
counts of their populousness. Thus we can 
never think that the northern parts of Gcr* 
.. many were near so populous in ancient times 

« 

as they are at present, though they no longer 
send forth those swarms of people upon the 
southern parts of Europe, which made them 
be called the northern bive; when we have 

the 
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the testimony of all antiquity, that the coun- 
try was almost one continued wood, and that 
the people lived chiefly by feeding cattle; or 
if they did live in part upon vegetables, it is 
allowed that the knowledge of agriculture 
was very low, and therefore they could raise 
but little from the ground in comparison of 
what the inhabitants do now.. Nor is it pos- 
sible to believe there ever Tshould have been 
four millions of people in Cuba, the greatest, 
part of whom the Spaniards are said to have 
massacred, when the face of the country 
jiever had the appearance of being sufficiently 
cultivated for that purpose. 

In a country fully peopled, as few horses, 
or other beasts of burden, will be used as pos- 
sible, because if thie labour can be don6 by 
men, there will be so many, that it will be 
worth their while to do it rather than want 
subsistence. By this means the population of 
any country may be prodigiously increased, 
as more land is wanted to maintain, a horse 
than a man. In China men may be said to 
have almost eaten out the horses, so that it is 
customary to be carried along the high roads • 
to the greatest distances by men. The inge- 
nuity of men also enables them to do more. 

labour 
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labour hy machines, and less by horses, con^ 
tinually. 

Of vegetables, the cultivation of rice seems 
to be the most favourable to population. Is 
employs a great number of men, and hardly 
any part of the work can be done by horses. 
It is said, however, that more still may sub-* 
sist on potatoes* Hume says that a country 
whose soil and climate are fitted for vines will 
be more populous than one which produces 
only com ; but then it ought to be considered, 
that the people cannot live upon their vines. 
This case, therefore, ought to be regarded in 
the same light as that in which manufactures, 
trade, and commerce, tend to make a country 
populous. They draw a great number of 
people together, to live in one place, but 
their subsistence must be brought from other 
places, and consequently be somewhat pre- 
carious; as being dependent upon those places. 
While both those places are under the same 
government, the inconvenience is nothing, as 
that Middlesex should be more populous than 
any other county in England, and not able 
to maintain its inhabitants: but when they 
are under different governments, it is possible 
the inconvenience may some time or other 

be 
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be felt. Where the sci supplies people with 
food, they may subsist in the greatest numbers 
in any given space. 

A nearly equal division of lands, and those 
divisions small, greatly favours population. In 
this case^ a family will raise only necessaries, 
being obliged to make the most of their little 
spot of ground for their immediate subsistence4 
This circumstance contributed greatly to the 
extreme populousness of several of the Gre- 
cian republics, and of Rome in the earliest 
times. Where large portions of land are in 
the possession of a few, no more hands will 
be kept upon them than are sufficient to reap 
the produce. Moreover, that produce will 
consist very much of superfluities, which con- 
tribute little to real nourishment ; or, which 
is much worse, will be exchanged for super- 
fluities raised in other countries* 

This is the only case in which machines, 
as mills, ploughs, and all contrivances to fa- 
cilitate the practice of husbandry, so as to get 
the same labour performed by fewer hands, 
are hurtful to population. For by these helps 
a person of a large estate will be able to reap 
the full produce of his lands, with the ex- 
pense of few men upon them. 

But 
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But these machines, and this more perfect 
method of husbandry, is no evil to be com- 
plained of, if the produce of the lands, thus 
easily reaped, be disposed of to purchase su- 
perfluities raised at home; especially if those 
. superfluities consist not of eatables. For then 
the lands yield their full produce in the neces« 
saries of life, ^nd all who subsist upon tbem 
live within the country. The only difference 
19^ that whereas, in the former case, thejr 
were all husbandmen, and could not be fully 
employed (much fewer men than the produce 
is able to maintain being sufficient to reap it), 
they are now only in part husbandmen, and 
the rest artisans. 

Besides, the fewer husbandmen are neces- 
sary, the more men may be spared ^r the arts 
and manufactures, and cohscquenlJy the more 
may be spared,* and with less inconveBience, 
for the defence of the state, in case* of a neces- 
sary war. Not to say that the prospect of 
purchasing manufactures will be a motive with 
the husbandmen to exert themselves to the 
utmost, to raise the greatest crops, the sale 
of which will farther promote the manufac- 
tures, and increase the number of manufac- 
turers. In France, England, and most parts 

of 
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of Europe, half of the inhabitants live in 
cities, or pretty large towns, and perhaps 
above one-third of those who live in the coun- 
try are artisans. 

If these artisans, or manufacturers, can 
make more goods than the home consumption 
requires; that is, more than the produce of 
cheir own country can purchase, and they find 
a vent for these goods abroad, they will have 
wherewith to purchase the produce of other 
countries, and consequently their own coun* 
try will be able to contain more inhabitants 
than it would otherwise have been. But 
then, for the reason given above, it may not 
perhaps be desirable for a country to grow so 
populous; though it is probable, that no 
country in the world was ever in danger of 
being too populous on that account, except 
Holland; and China is perhaps more populous 
on other accounts. 

Considering that the greater proportionable 
populousness of most modem states is owing 
to> manufactures and trade, it is evident that 
<;ountries may be expected to be populous in 
proportion to the industry of the inhabitants, 
and therefore that without an increase of in- 
dustry it will be impossible to make a nation 
VOL. XI, Y populous* 
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populous. Indeed this maxim is equally true 
in a country where there are no manufactures, 
where the people live by agriculture only. 

All ancient authors tell us that there was a 
perpetual and prodigious confiux of slaves, and 
indeed of people of all ranks, to Italy, from 
the remoter provinces of the Roman empire; 
particularly from Syria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, 
the lesser Asia, Thrace, and Egypt, and yet 
the number of people did not increase in Italy, 
but was continually diminishing*, and writers 
account for it by their continual complaints of 
the depny of industry and agriculture. It is 
remarked by Don Geronimo Dc Ustariz, that 
the provinces of Spain which send most peo- 
ple to the Indies are the most populous, on ac- 
count of their industry and riches. 

When great quantities of land are in few 
hands, grazing, and inclosing the grounds for 
that purpose, is peculiarly prejudicial to a 
country in which there are no manufactures. 
For then a very few persons are sufficient to 
tend all the cattle that can live upon it, and 
consequently, if the produce of the land in 
cattle be not expended in purchasing manu- 
factures raised at home, the country would be 
in a manner depopulated. To prevent the 

Y 2 depopulation 
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depopulation of England from this cause j fre-s 
quent statutes were obliged to be made to pre- 
vent the inclosing of lands, in the former peri - 
ods of the English history. 

Much has been written on the subject of 
large and small farms^ with . respect to their 
being more Or less favourable to population. 
In England great numbers have been ad- 
vocatesi for dividing farms, whereas the (eco- 
nomists in France contend for uniting them. 
The question should be decided by considering 
which method- is best adapted to raise the 
greatest quantity of fopd for men. Because^ 
if that food be not exported, it must be con-* 
sumed in the country, which implies, if it 
does not directly produce a great number of 
persons to consume it, whether they be em- 
ployed in agriculture, or not. 

If the farms be so small, as that the occu-*: 
piers can only get a scanty subsistence from 
them, both themselves and their farms will be 
impoverished, they will not be able to cu^ 
tivate them to advantage, and of course they 
will yield less. Whereas the farmer who is at 
his ease, and has always something to spare, 
will lay it out in the higher cultivation of his 
farm, and thereby enable it to yield more 

every 
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every year. If, however, the consequence 
of enlarging farms be not raising food for 
men, but for cattle, mor6 than are necessary to 
cuhivate the ground to the most advantage, or 
if, not wanting subsistence himself, the pro- 
prietor leaves it waste, or uses it only for his 
amusement, in the form of a park or a forest, 
it had better be divided, because then a greater 
number of men will be subsisted by it. 

When com, or provisions of any kind, 
which are raised within a country are ex- 
ported, it is evident that there are not mouths 
at home to consume it, that the goods which 
are purchased by that corn are made else- 
where, and that if the materials and conve- 
niencies for those manufactures could be found 
at home, the manufacturer might live there. 
In this case sufficient skill and industry would 
increase the population of the country. 

Many persons are alarmed for the popula- 
tion of a country in consequence of enclosing 
its common lands^ as well as of the enlarging of 
farms in it. But if by this, or any other 
means, the ground is made more productive, 
and the produce be not exported, it must be 
consumed at home, and therefore be favour- 
able to population. Common rights to large 

parcels 
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parcels of land are very injurious to culture, 
and consequently to population. The pro- 
prietors not being able to agree in any method 
of improving their common estate, prefer a 
small present advantage to the trouble and 
risk of aiming at more. The population of 
England suffers extremely from this source, 
great tracts of the best land lying uncultivated 
in rude pastures, which it is no person's interest 
even to clear from brambles and fvirze. An 
easy method of dividing this kind of property, 
and thereby encouraging the cultivation of 
waste land, would greatly increase the popu* 
lation of the country. 
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LECTURE LX, 

Frugality favourable to pt^ulation. Polygamy. 
Temporary Depopulations. Influence of Re- 
ligion. Populousness of ancient nations. Con- 
sequences of extreme Population. Rules for 
estimating the Populousness of Places. 

Along with industry, we may justly reckon 
frugality to be another means of making a 
nation populous. When people have acquir- 
ed a taste for expensive living, they will not 
choose to take upon them the charge of a 
family, till they have acquired a fortune suf- 
ficient to maintain it in what they think a 
genteel manner. While this is the case only 
with a few, the evil is inconsiderable, but the 
same taste for expensive living will naturally 
spread to the lower ranks of the community, 
and produce a general disinclination to matri- 
mony. This was the reason why there were 
so few marriages at Rome in the reign of 
Augustus, when there were comparatively 
but few persons of fortune married, notwith- 
standing married persons had great privileges, 
^nd those that were unmarried were subject 

V 4 to 
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to many civil disadvantages; and notwithstand- 
ing the emperor took every method he could 
think of to promote matrimony. This cause of 
depopulation begins very sensibly to affect 
England, though the lower ranks of people, 
who by their situation in life have not been 
fed to conceive a taste for expensive living, 
still multiply very fast. It is observable that 
opulent families, and especially those of the 
nobility, often become extinct. 

A country will maintain more or fewer in- 
habitants according to their mode of living, 
one man being able to consume the produce 
of vastly more land and labour by living on 
food difficult to be raised, or by eating and 
drinking more than is necessary. Sir James 
Stuart says, he believes that no annual pro- 
duce of grain ever was so great in England, as 
to supply its inhabitants fifteen months, in 
that abundance with which they feed them- 
selves in years of plenty; and that there never 
was a year of such scarcity, as that the lands 
of England did not produce greatly more than 
six months subsistence, such as people are 
used to take in years of scarcity*. 

* Political Economy, vol. i. p. 110, 1 lU 

The 
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The inequality of the ranks and fortunes of 
men tend to check population, and in some 
countries may forever prevent its being consider 
rable, provided the upper ranks have it in 
their power to prevent the combinadon of the 
lowerv which might terminate in reducing thc^ 
inequality. In this case, the demand for ani« 
mal food, and other things which require a 
great quantity qf land to raise it, may be so 
great, as to be made to encroach very much 
upon that which is appropriated to the main^ 
tenance of the poor. In such a oountry, 
therefore, there may be the extreme of luxury 
and the ' extreme of indigence at the same 
time. Some may not know how to spend 
their mon^y, while others may not know how 
to get any. 

It was the inequality of ranks, and luxury, 

the consequence of it, that in a great mea^ 

sure occasioned the depopulation of Italy in the 

time of the Roman empire. It was the num^ 

ber of country seats with which these masters 

of the world CQvered their fertile lands, and 

their changing them into unproductive deserts. 

In the same manner William IL converted a 

large ^nd populous part of England into a 

forest. 

There 
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There have been many reasons given for 
the extreme populousness of China, but it 
seems chiefly to arise from this one circum- 
stance, that the expenses attending a married 
state are very inconsiderable. A wife can put 
her husband but to a very moderate expense. 
He is to allow her a certain quantity of rice 
for food, and some raw cotton, or other ma-^ 
terials, which she must work up for her cloath- 
ing ; while a mat to sit on is almost all the 
furniture of the house. Thus no person is 
discouraged from marrying, and the conse* 
quenqe is a most amazing population. 

Where matrimony, in opposition to tfa? 
promiscuous use of women, is not encouraged, 
it is evident, from the most undoubted facts, 
that neither a numerous, a healthy, or in any 
respects a valuable offspring can be expected. 
Polygamy is likewise unfavourable to popu^ 
lousness. If one man have several wives, se- 
veral men must be without wives, and if that 
man be impotent, the offspring of several men 
is lost to the nation. 

Suppose a country, by its situation, and the 
industry of its inhabitants, to be capable of 
maintaining a certain number of people ; if, 
by any accident, that number be diminished ; 

as 
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as this diminution leaves a greater encourage* 
ment to population, their numbers will soon 
be supplied. Thus plagues and devastations 
of all kinds are never known to have more 
than a temporary effect, unless they leave a 
country altered with respect to a spirit of in- 
dustry, or some other circumstances necessary 
to the support of their numbers. For this 
reason, the number of men taken oflF by war 
does not make a nation less populous than 
they would have been without war, if war 
did not in other respects affect population. 
The nations of Africa, from which such a 
number of slaves are sent annually to America, 
are not less populous for that vent ; and were 
that drain to be cut off, the internal state of 
the country remaining the same in other res- 
pects, it would likewise, in a few years, be 
the same with respect to the number of inha- 
bitants. They would no more find them- 
selves incommoded by being overstocked than 
they had done before. In shorts mankind, 
like any other produce, will increase, or de- 
crease, in proportion to the demand there is 
for them. 

Monasteries and nunneries might be consi- 
dered exactly in the same light, were it not 

tha 
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that they consume those products of the 
ground which might have maintained the 
same, or a greater number of useful members 
of society. But as the case is, perhaps those 
countries in which they abound would not be 
any gainer by suppressing them, unless that 
event should contribute to the increase of the 
national industry: for a nobleman upon the 
same estate would have kept as many menial 
servants, who are likewise a burden upon so- 
ciety, and whose labour contributes little to 
the good of it. 

The religious sentiments of a people are far 
from being a circumstance of indifference with 
respect to the populousness of a country. No 
wonder the Jews always multiplied, and still 
do multiply very fast; when, besides the re- 
proach, and, as they believe, the curse, of 
being childless among them, many of them 
think that, for any thing they can tell, the 
Messiah may be born of them. 

The religions of the Ghebres, Chinese, and 
Mahometans, favour marriage. The sacred 
books of the ancient Persians declare that child- 
dren make a bridge at the day of judgment, 
and that those who have none cannot pass to 
fhe state of the blessed. Even the opinion of 

the 
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the lawfulness of exposing children seems to 
favour the populousness of China. For many 
persons may be induced to enter into marriage 
with a prospect of exposing their childreni 
which yet natural affection (the strength of 
which they were not aware of) will not allow 
them to do, while there is any possibility of 
maintaining them, for which they will exert 
their industry to the utmost. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate when religious 
and philosophical sentiments discourage matri- 
mony. Philosophy first annexed the idea of 
pefection to a single life, mistaken notions of 
Christianity confirmed that opinion, and the 
great Justinian was so far misled by it, that, 
instead of giving rewards to those who had a 
great number of children (which had ever 
been the wise policy of his predecessors in the 
empire) he granted privileges to those who 
never married. The same notion prevailing 
in catholic countries is, no doubt, one reason 
why they are not so populous as protestant 
ones. For, besides the monks and nuns, th« 
whole body of the clergy live unmarried. 

Mr. Hume has written a very elaborate and 
ingenious dissertation upon the populousness 
of ancient nations, endeavouring to prove that 

there 
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there are few parts of the world which are not 
more populous now than they were formerly. 
It should seem, by applying the maxims above 
laid down, that Palestine, Asia Minor, and 
Greece, were much more populous than they 
are now ; but hardly any other country : and 
it is certain that all the western part of Europe 
had few inhabitants in ancient times in com- 
parison of what they have at present. Upon 
the whole, it cannot be doubted but that the 
world is growing still more populous than 
>ever ; especially considering the increase of 
industry and arts, the improvements in agri- 
culture, and the increase of the European colo- 
nies in America. 

The extreme of population is far from be- 
ing desirable. Subsistence being scarce, the 
competition for it in the lower ranks of the 
people will be excessive. They w ill work for 
a trifle, and live upon any thing that will afford 
nourishment, and though they propagate, 
their offspring must starve and perish. The 
accounts of all travellers agree, says Dr. 
Smith*, in the low wages of labour, and in the 
difficulty, which a labourer finds in bringing 
up a family, in China. If by digging the 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. loa. 

ground 
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ground a whole day he can get whait will pur-^ 
chase a small quantity of rice in the evening, 
he is contented. The condition of artificers 
is, if possible, still worse. Instead of waiting 
indolently in their work»houses for the calls 
of their customers, as in Europe, they are con- 
tinually running about the streets with the 
tools of their respective trades, offering their 
service, and as it were begging employment. 
The poverty of the lower ranks of the people 
in China far surpasses that of the most beg- 
garly nations in Europe. In the neighbour- 
hood of Canton many hundreds, it is com- 
monly said, many thousand families, have no 
habitation on the land, but live constantly in 
fishing boats upon the rivers and canals. The 
subsistence which they find there is so scanty 
that they are eager to fish up the nastiest 
garbage thrown overboard from any European 
ship. Any carrion, the carcase of a dead dog, 
or cat, for example, though half putrid, is 
as welcome to them as the most wholesome 
food to the people of other countries. Mar- 
riage is encouraged in China, not by the 
profitableness of children, but by the liberty 
of destroying them. In all great towns seve- 
ral are every night exposed in the streets, or 

drowned 
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drowned like puppies in the water. The per-, 
forraance of this horrid office is even said to 
be the avowed business by which some people 
earn their subsistence. 

The manufacturing poor do not in many 
places rear many children, and Dr. Smith 
says*, that he has been told it is not uncom- 
mon in the highlands of Scotland for a mother 
who has bom twenty children not to have two 
alive. The industrious poor exhaust them- 
selvesby extreme labour, and like over-wrought 
cattle bring on untimely old age. A carpen- 
ter in London, and in some other places, says 
Dr. Smithf, is not supposed to last in his ut- 
most vigour above eight years. 

The population of China is so great, that 
the superstitious respect for ancestors has been 
obliged to give way to it. The ordinary se- 
pulchres are levelled, and the ground culti- 
vated. The rich bury in mountains and bar- 
jren lands. This excessive population, the in- 
conveniencies of which modern philosophers 
in Europe have no idea of, increases the de- 
mand for agriculture so much, as to make a 
faniine the sudden and inevitable consequence 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 120. 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 124. ' 

of 
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of the smallest neglects, and to compel the 
Chinese to live without oxen, sheep or horses. 
Without mountains and marshes, China would 
be without wood or game. For want of 
manure, the fields require much more la- 
bour*. The greatest attention is requisite on 
the part of government to provide for the 
equal distribution of com, and to make one 
province and one year relieve another. 

It may not be improper, in order to assist 
you in your computations on this subject, just 
to mention two facts which, I believe, may 
be pretty nearly depended upon. The first 
is, that there are more men than women bom 
in almost every country, in the proportion of 
fourteen to thirteen, or of fifteen to fourteen ; 
allowance, as it were, being made by divine 
providence for the greater consumption of 
men by war and other s^ccidents, to which wo- 
men are not exposed ; also that the number 
of men capable of bearing arms are abqut one- 
fourth of all the inhabitants. The second is, 
that we shall come very near the number of 
the inhabitants of any town if we multiply 
the annual number of their dead taken at a 



* Memoire^, snr Ics Clilnois, vol. iv« p. 321. 

medium 
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medium by thirty ; or as some say, the num- 
ber of births by thirty-fpur (but I think it ought 
to be larger in proportion) and the number of 
kouses by five. 

The number of deaths in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants differs exceedingly in 
different places. Dr. Price, after giving wore 
attention to this subject than perhaps any 
other person ever did, thinks that, in great 
towns, it is from one-nineteenth or one twen- 
tieth to one tw^nty-third or a twenty^fourth, 
in moderate towns from one twenty-third to one 
twenty-eighth, but in the country from ome 
thirty-fifth, or one fortieth to a fiftieth qr a 
sixtieth*. 

* Observations on reversionary payments, vol. i. p. 303. 
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LECTURE LXL 

What makes a Nation securce. Natural Ram-^ 
parts. Advantage of an Island. Importance 
of Weapons. The alteration wlncb the in- 
vention of Gunpowder has made in the Art of 
War. Reason why the Jirst Effects of it 
were not more sensible in Europe. Difference 
in the Methods of Fortification, and Fighting 
at Sea, of the Ancients and Jtfodems. The 
Importance of Discipline. Inconvenience of 
the Feudal System. What Mode of Subsist- 
ence makes 41 Nation formidable. Standing 
Armies, and Militia. The Rise of standing 
Armies, in Europe. Why a Nation is for- 
midable after a Civil War. The great mili- 
taty Power of ancient Nations accounted for. 
In what Sense Populousness contributes to 
make a Nation strong and secure. 
After considering those things and cir- 
cumstances which tend to make a nation rich, 
happy and populous, we are naturally led to at- 
tend to those things which make it secure. 
Indeed, without the persuasion of our secu- 
rity, it is impossible to derive any advantage 
from the most favourable concurrence of those 

2 z circumstances 
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circumstances which tend to render a nation 
rich, populous, and happy. 

A reasonable security can only arise from k 
consciousness of being able effectually to de- 
fend ourselves in case of any attack from a 
foreign state, or to make any nation repent of 
the insults they shall offer us. This power 
in a people of defending themselves, or of an- 
noying others, must depend principally upon 
three things ; a natural situation, which may 
be of great consequence either for defending 
ourselves, or of attacking others ; skill in ihi 
art of war ; and courage to exert that skill to 
advantage. 

A natural rampart is either the sea, or st 
chain of mountains, the passes of which re- 
quire but few troops to defend them against a 
multitude. Barrier towns and fortifications 
are artificial ramparts, and require a know*- 
ledge of the art of war to be serviceable. 
Islands afford the most effectual security that 
nature can provide for a people^ if they be 
skilled in navigation and sea engagements, 
which, from their constant and necessary use 
of the sea, they have the greatest chance and 
opportunity of excelling in, provided they 
keep up any intercourse with neighbouring 

nations 
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^nations, and particularly if they carry on any 
foreign commerce. Had Tyre been situated 
pn an Island farther from the shore, it is 
probable it would never have been finally con- 
quered by Alexander the Great ; and had there 
been any passage from France to England by 
land, the English might have been much more 
.distressed in some of their wars with the 
French, in which they appeared to be superior 
jby land. 

The Swiss have been more than oiice in- 
debted to their mountains for the security and 
liberty which they enjoy. Holland was de- 
livered from the invasion of Lewis XIV. by 
pojhing but the opportunity which their situa- 
tion ga\je them of deluging their country; 
and the natural division of Europe into tracts 
of a moderate extent, both mark out, as it were 
the limits of empires, and is a means of keep- 
ing them within reasonable bounds ; thereby 
giving us a kind of security against the estab- 
lishment of any large empire in this part of the 
world; whereas in Asia, which abounds in 
extensive plains, nothing but a superior mili- 
tary force can prevent an army which has 
3ubdued a part from taking possession of the 
who^ef Asi^ is therefore thought to be favoura- 
ble 
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ble to extensive monarchy. Even Tartary 
affords no place of retreat to a vanquished^ 
army. 

If the situation of a people will not afford' 
them a sufficient security (and it can hardly 
ever be quite sufficient of itself) they iriust' 
have recourse to those methods of defence atid 
attack which are either equal, or superior, to 
those of the enemy 

The single article of weapons is of prodi- 
gious consequence in war, and has decided 
the fate of many important battles. The Ro- 
. mans acknowledged themselves to be inferior 
to the Cimbriin courage and martial heroism, 
and that even their superior discipline would 
have been no security against the dreadful im- 
petuosity of their atacks, but that the swords 
of the Cimbri were of bad temper. They often 
bent at the first stroke, and the person who 
used one of them was obliged to wait till he 
could straighten it with his foot before he 
could make a second stroke. The expettness 
of the English in the use of their long and 
cross bows gave them a great advantage both 
over the Scotch and the French before the in- 
vention of artillery. The cavalry of the 
Romans and Huns were skilled in the use of 

3 z the 
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the bow, while those of the Goths and Van- 
dals used the sword and lance. To this 
difference Belisarius attributed part of his 

success. 

It was a great advantage to the Romans 
that they were never bigotedly attached to 
their pwn weapons, and manner of fighting, 
but easily changed them when they saw any 
advantage in those of other nations. Thus 
Romulus exchanged the Argive buckler for 
the large shield of the Sabines; and the Ro- 
mans changed their method of arming their 
horse when they conquered Greece. The . 
same just sentiments taught them the proper 
use of their auxiliaries, whom they employed 
according to their character. It was the Nu-. 
midian cavalry that gained the battle of Zama. 
Hannibal too had the good sense to arm his 
troops after the Roman manner, when he 
found it was preferable to the armour of his 
own country. And it was no inconsiderable 
cause of the decline of the Roman power, 
that they quitted their ancient armour. Un- 
der Gratian the Romans laid aside the use of 
their heavy armour, their coats of mail and 
helmet. They likewise ceased to fortify their 

pamp. 

4z The 
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The single discovery of the composition 
and force of gunpowder has made a total ahe- 
ration in the whole system of war, and has 
contributed to make battles both less Woody, 
and more quickly decided than before. For- 
merly armies were drawn up generally six- 
teen or twenty, sometimes fifty men deep, 
with a narrow front, because* their ranks 
would have, been too apt to have been thrown 
into disorder by fighting hand to hand. But 
the consequence of this was, that the troops 
which gave way were entangled with one ano- 
ther, and had little power of making their 
escape. Besides, their conquerors were ne- 
cessarily close behind them, and massacred 
them at pleasure, as they were incapable of 
making any resistance the moment after they 
had turned their backs. Whereas thin and 
extended ranks are able to keep their order in , 
the present method of fighting ; and, as the 
opposite armies are at some distance, the party 
which begins to be worsted is able to make its 
retreat in good order, with less help from a 
body of reserve, to keep the enemy in play, 
or over-awed, which was the only method by 
which the ancients could secure an orderly 
retreat. In short, as Hume well observes, na- 
tions, by the use of artillery, have been brought 

more 
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more upon a level, conquests have become less 
frequent and rapid) success in war has been 
reduced nearly to a matter of calculation ^ 
and a nation over-matched by its enemies 
either yields to their demands, or secures itself 
by alliances against their violence and inva- 
sion. 

When we read of the astonishing success of 
a few Spaniards in America, where five hun- 
dred men imder Cortez subdued the vast em- 
pire of Mexico, by the help of gunpowder 
only, we are apt to wonder that the sera of 
its invention, and its use in war, should not 
have been noted by contemporary historians, 
arid that the Germans^ who invented it, should 
not have derived some signal advantage from 
it. But the reason was, that the discovery 
doth not appear to have been any secret. The 
composition itself, and its more innocent ef- 
fects, were probably well known, and its pos- 
sible uses in war generally talked of, before 
it was actually applied to that destructive piur- 
pose; which would tend greatly to take off 
the surprise which would otherwise have been 
telt upon the first introduction of it. Besides, 
the first artillery was so clumsy, and of such 
difficult management, that mankind were not 
immediately sensible of its use and efficacy; 

and 
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and considering how many arrows might be 
drawn before one piece could have been loaded 
and discharged, especially before the invention 
of gun-locks; it is rather to be wondered that 
guns and cannons should ever have come into 
use at all. The Chinese were acquainted with 
the composition of gunpowder, but never 
thought of making ^ny use of it in war. 
Matchlocks were used so late as in the civil 
wars in England, above three centuries after 
the invention of gunpowder.' Before the time 
of Lewis XIV. little use was made of cannon 
in besieging or defending places, fortification 
was in its infancy, and spears and short guns 
were then in use as well as swords, which are 
now entirely laid aside ; and some time before 
that period, viz. at the battle of Lepanto, in 
the year 1571, they fought promiscuously 
with arrows, long javelins, grenadoes, grap^ 
pling-irons, cannons, musquets, spears, and. 
sabres. 

The alteration of the methods oifortijica- 
tiotij and the manner of attacking and defend- 
ing fortified places, in consequence of the dis* 
covery of gunpowder, is even more considera- 
ble than the alteration it has introduced into 

the methods of fighting in the open field. 

Sea 
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Sea engagements are likewise now quite a 
different thing from what they were before 
this great discovery. Instead of the ships of 
war themselves being the principal weapons 
of offence, and, being pushed against one ano- 
ther by their beaks ; and instead of the men 
fighting heavy armed as on land, whenever 
they had an opportunity of grappling; the 
ship is now nothing but a fortified place o£ 
security, which the men assail with their artil- 
lery, as if it were a castle at land. 

Superiority of discipline is an excellent se- 
cond to superiority in point of weapons. Ex- 
act discipline makes a multitude act as one 
man, and gives each man the courage of a 
multitude. For every single soldier, who helps 
to compose. a body whose motions are so uni- 
form and regular, has the same entire confi- 
dence in the strength of the whole, as if he 
himsielf had the sole direction of that stength. 
Discipline chiefly rendered the Greeks so much 
better soldiers than the Persians, and the Ro- 
mans than the Greeks, the Carthaginians, and 
the fierce barbarous nations of the north. 
Some of the soldiers of Niger, driven by the 
proscriptions of Severus among the Parthians, 
taught them the Roman discipline, which, it 

is 
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is said, ever after gave them an advantage over 
the Romans. " The Patthians have not more 
" courage than we have," said Belisarius, in 
a speech to his men. " They are only better 
" disciplined than we are." 

It ii discipline only which give the Euro- 
peans the superiority they as yet retain over 
the Asiatics, and the American nations, now 
that the Europeans have communicated to 
them the use of our artillery; a conduct, the 
reverse of the wise policy of Charlemagne, 
who forbade, under the severest penalties, 
that any persons should sell arms to the Sax- 
ons, with whom he was frequently at war. 

So much superior is the military skill of 
civilized and wealthy nations at this day, that 
they have nothing to apprehend, as they for- 
merly had, from the ferocity of their barbarous 
neighbours. On the contrary, if they were 
so disposed, they might subdue them and ex- 
tirpate them, with as much ease as they could 
clear any country of lions, and other wild 
beasts. 

We ought not to forget the maxim, veri- 
fied by all history, that a nation which has 
often been conquered, and consequently which 
has often seen what it was that gave their 

enemies 
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enemies the advam^e. they had over them, 
have at length acquired knowledge, discipline, 
and courage, sufficient to beat their conquer- 
ors. Thus Peter the Great was at length able 
to beat the Swedes, though he had no other 
masters in the art of war than the Swedes 
themselves; and the lessons he received froia 
them were so many dreadful defeats, in the 
beginning of the war he had with them. 

The discipline of the European armies is 
prodigiously improved since the disuse of the 
feudal militia, when all armies were raised 
by the prince's summoning his vassals to ap^ 
pear in the field, at the head of their depend- 
ants, who were maintained a certain number 
of days at his expense ; and when this vassal 
was their commander of course, whether he 
was properly qualified for the command, 
or not. 

In those times, too, the kings, who were 
originally nothing more than generals, always 
headed their armies in person. Charles, the 
son of king John of France, seems to have 
fixed it as a maxim, never to appear at the head 
of his army; and he was the first king in 
Europe who showed the advantage of policy, 
foresight and judgment, above a rash and 

precipitate 
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precipitate valour. The inconvemence of 
jsings commanding in person had often been 
severely felt by the nation before the custom 
was disused. To pay for the king's ransom 
was one of the three occasions on which only 
it was lav/ful to impose a tax in the feudal 
times. 

Nations are powerful and formidable in 
proportion as their mode of subsistence enables 
them to maintain discipline in the army, and 
keep them m the field. People who live by 
hunting, as the North American Indians, can 
never subsist in great numbers. They there- 
fore fight in small parties, and endeavour to 
attack their enemies by surprise. Nations 
that live by pasturage, as the Tartars, can 
• drive their cattle along with them if they march 
into a fertile country, and every man can ap- 
pear in the field, and sometimes even the wo- 
men can join them. These, therefore, are the 
most formidable invaders. But in case of a 
defeat, they have no resource, their all is at 
stake, and being incumbered with much bag- 
gage they must be open to attacks. 

Nations which live in towns, by manufac- 
tures and commerce, are in general unqua* 
lified to fight themselves; but being rich, 

they 
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they can aflFord to pay those who are able^ ei- 
ther of their own country, or of other nations ; 
and those who have no other business besides 
that of fighting, will improve in the art of it. 
Their armies will seldom be very large, but they 
will be less incumbered, and upon the whole, 
far more effectual for defence or offence. But 
experience will teach them that, though able 
to make conquests, these will never repay them 
the expenses they are at in acquiring and main- 
taining them. For of all luxuries (as every 
thing which is not necessary for life may be 
called) war is the dearest. 

If a wealthy nation does not keep a stand- 
ing army, such as is described above, but obli- 
ges every citizen to learn the use of arms, 
and appear in the field whenever he is called 
upon, it is said to have a militia. On such a 
plan the liberties of a country are certainly 
safer ; but the fighting men, not making war 
their whole business, will not be very expert 
in it, and consequently will not have that con- 
fidence in themselves that a standing army 
has. Though, fighting for their liberties, 
they will be stimulated to act with more vi- 
gour. 

The 
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The first standing army we read of was 
that of Philip of Macedon, and by this means 
chiefly he was superior to the states of Greece, 
whose armies consisted of militia, and still 
more to the Persians. In the beginning of 
the second Punic war, Hannibal had a proper 
standing army, and the T.oinans only a mi- 
litia; but it was otherwise before the end of 
that war. 

The greatest care should be taken that the 
officers in standing armies be of the body of the 
people, so as to have the same interest with 
them, and that their civil privileges should be 
more valuable to them than any thing that 
they could get as soldiers. 

A militia has the advantage of training more 
men to the use of arms and of preserving the 
people independent; but if these ends could be 
secured by any other means, the country would 
be defended at less expense by a standing army. 
For the same reasons that we have our shoes 
and clothes made at less expense by employ- 
ing shoe-makers, and taylors, whose sole bu- 
siness it is to make shoes and clothes, than 
we should if every man were taught to make 
them himself. If it was a man's whole bu- 
siness to learn the use of arms, he would 

certainly 
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certainly be more perfect in the use of them; 
and though this soldier would be idle and use* 
less to any other purpose, the occasional 
practice of arms by the whole community 
would produce a greater sum of idleness, 
and on the whole would take more from the 
mass of useful labour. 

Since the increase of industry, and the im- 
position of taxes, in lieu of the ancient feudal 
services, standing armies, constantly exercised, 
and commanded by of&cers of the king's no* 
mination, have been kept up by all the princes 
in Europe ; and as there is a provision in the 
state for the constant pay of these troops, the 
difference between the expenses of a time of 
war and a time of peace is not so great as for- 
merly : though our armies are infinitely more 
expensive. It is the price of artillery, for- 
tification, &c. which exhausts the revenues of 
the present belligerent powers. The neces- 
sary expenses of war, as it is conducted at 
present, has given rise to a maxim unknown 
to antiquity, that riches are the sinews of war. 

Lewis XIV. was the first who kept on foot 
numerous armies. His example excited other 
princes to do the same ; so that after the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapeile the christian powers of 

Europe 
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EuTdpe had: about a million of men undet arms. 
The inconvenience of. standing armies com- 
manded by officers of the king's nomination is, 
thit too much power is thrown into the hands 
of the sovereign. 

It is owing to the great improvements in 
exercise and discipline that a nation makes so 
great a figure in arms, and appears so formi- 
dable to its neighbours immediately after the 
conclusion of a civil war. Though it leaves 
the nation exhausted in other respects, it leaves 
a great number of men trained to the use of 
arms, and averse to any other method of get- 
ting $||bsistence. The Romans were extend- 
ing th^ir conquests on all sides, even in the 
fiercest of their civil wars. Those in the mi- 
nority of Lewis XIV. formed a number of gene- 
rals, who raised the glory of that reign to the 
highest pitch, and England had never appear- 
ed so formidable to the rest of Europe as it did 
under the commonwealth, immediately after 
the conclusion of the last civil war. There 
are undoubtedly more men in a nation be- 
fore the commencement of. a civil war, but the 
strength of a nation is not in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants, but to the number 
of the fighting men it contains, which are 
VOL. 11. A a much 
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much increased by a war, which depopulates 
the Country in general. 
. This accounts for the great military power 
of ancient nations. An European prince who 
has^ million of subjects, cannot maintain more 
than ten thousand troops ; whereas the fight* 
ing men in ancient republics were nearly as 
one to eight of all the inhabitants. Hence, 
in all ancient history, we read of the smallest 
republics raising, and maintaining, greater 
armies than states consisting of many times 
the number of inhabitants are able to support 
at present. It is generally said that, in the 
present state of things, even wealthy societies 
cannot keep more than an hundredth part of 
their fighting men in the field, and maintain 
them in the character of soldiers. 

In ancient times few artisans were main- 
tained by the labour of the farmer, and there- 
fore more soldiers might be supported hf the 
produce o£ the lands. Livy says it would be 
difficult in his days, to raise so large an army as 
the Roman state formerly sent out against the 
Gauls and Latins. The numbers and pri-^ 
vate riches of the Athenians are said, by all 
ancient writers, to have been no greater at the 

beginning of the Peloponnesian than they were 
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* . . . 

at the beginning of the Macedonisln war; but 
in the latter period they were grown more 
luxurious, and more peoplie were employed 
about the arts; The Dutch are, no doubt 
richer now than they were in the time of the 
wars of the English with them, but they have 
not the tenth part of the power they had thent 
With them, indeed, this is not perhaps so much 
owing to the increase of luxury, as to a want 
of that public spirit, which conrerts private 
riches, into public riches and national power. 

This, too, accounts for the large armies of 
the ancient Gauls and Germans. With them, 
and lii people of the north^^westem parts of 
Europe, no profession was honourable bat that 
of arms. Agriculture, arid the arts, were eVer 
accdhnted ignoble and base^ unworthy of a 
man free-born. Of' course, every man studied 
the use of arms, and the cons^qtierice was a 
state of perpetual Waf, and a body of people 
full of courage and experience iii it. 

A nation majr be very populous, and either 

be very weak, or very strong, in consequence 

of that populousriess. If the greatest part of 

the numbei^ of people be employed in raising 

the necessaries of life, no men can be spared; 

and they cannot bear the expense of a long 

war- 
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war. But if the full produce of the lands be 
reaped with ease, and the bulk of the people 
be artisans, these being employed about super-* 
fiuitieSf may be spared upon any emergence ; 
and while hands enow are left to follow hus* 
bandry, the countryt yielding as much as be- 
fore, will soon recruit itself for the losses it 
sustained in war. But when the ambition of 
a prince takes men from their farms, and the 
lands are left uncultivated, the very sinews 
of riches and strength are cut. After this 
neglect of husbandry, the land will not main* 
tain the same number of inhabitants, and the 
country will require a long course ff time 
before it grow as populous and powerful as it 
was before. 
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LECTURE LXIL 

Of Confederacies. The balance of Poiwer in 
ancient and modern Times. The Conduct of 
different Nations in extending and securing 
tbeir Conquests. The Raman Policy in War 
particularly noticed. The Necessity of per* 
sonal Courage. Influence of Liberty. The 
Reason of some instances of desperate Valour 
in ancient Times. The Difference betiveen 
the proportion of officers and tbeir Pay in 
ancient and modern Times explained. The 
Danger of employing Mercenaries. Of buying 
off fFars. 

m 

It is at this day not only a confidence in the 
« number of their own warlike inhabitants that 
gives a people the idea of security. A sense 
of common advantage has connected all the 
states of Europe in alliances with one another} 
so that the weakest cannot be attacked but some 
of the stronger powers see it their interest to 
enter either as allies, or as principals, into the 
war ; and for a century or two, there has hard< 
ly been a particular war in Europe (wherever, 
or upon whatever occasion, it might happen 

3 A a 
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to arise) which has not very soon become gene? 
ral : whereas, in ancient times, a nation might 
almost be subdued before its next neighbours 
knew any thing of the matter. The Greeks and 
Persians seem to have understood what vf^ 
call the balance of power, but the Romans 
never met with any general combinations 
against them. The confederacies i^ Gaul and 
Britain were very partial. 

It has been the rivalship and opposition be- 
tween the two houses of Bourbon and Austria 
which has made this subject so much attended 
to in Europe ; it being apparently the interest 
of all neighbouring states, to oppose the 
stronger and more enterprizing of the two, 
by joining themselves as allies to the weaker. 
The quickness with which an alarm is taken 
at the' ambitious enterprizes of any European 
monarch would have been incredible in an-; 
cient times. Lewis XIV. says Voltaire, en- 
tered Holland only in May, and by the 
month of July all Europe was in a confedera- 
cy against him. 

It may not be amiss in this place just to 

mention the conduct and policy of different 

nations in extending and securing their con^ 

4 A a quests. 
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quests. It was the custom of the kings of As- 
syria^ of Babylon, and all the ancient empires 
in the East (for preventing the rebellion of 
people newly conquered) to captivate and 
transplant the people of different countries in- 
to one another's lands, and to intermix theni 
variously. The Romans observed a policy 
something like it; the troops which guarded 
one province being always raised in another 
and a distant one, so that no person was per- 
mitted to bear arms in his own country. 

A few more particulars of the Roman poli. 
cy in war deserve our notice. In early times 
the command of every general expired with 
his consular or pro-consular year ; so that they 
were obliged to e^^ert themselves greatly, in or- 
der to distinguish themselves ii) the short 
period of their command; and thereby the 
soldiers also, who were then persons of pro- 
P<?i*^> got ^o attachment tp the general, but 
to the state. Afterwards when, on account 
of distant wars, it was found inconvenient to 
change the general, th^ soldiers (who wer« 
then more needy, ancj received their pay from 
the general) were always at his devotion, 
whoever he was, and were ready to second his 

ambitious views, in all the civil wa(s with 

which 
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which they were harassed. Under the em- 
perors, the generals were afraid of giving um- 
brage by distinguishing themselves, and there- 
fore we are not to be surprised that the 
Roman empire received so little adcUtion after 
the end of the commonwealth. 

Another maxim of their policy in war was 
to deprive all conquered nations of power, 
making them deliver up their arms and ships, 
and forbidding them to make war upon any 
of their allies. They took hostages of their 
princes' children, and secured their conquests 
by not seeming to take possesion of the con- 
quered countries at first, but leaving the peo- 
ple their own laws, customs, and government. 
But thereby their kings, or chiefs, and conse- 
quently the whole people, were in face, more at 
their devotion than if they had been nominal- 
ly the subjects of the empire. They also 
strengthened their own power by easily grant- 
' ing tlie freedom of their city to particular 
persons, towns, and states, thereby incorpo- 
rating the conquered nations into their own 
body, and making them consider the interest 
of Rome as their own. * By this policy they 
increased in numbers and strength by their 
conquests. Whereas the states of Greece (in 

which 
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which the freedom of cities was difBcult to 
be obtained) were necessarily diminished in 
numbers and strength by the wars in which 
they were engaged. 

Though the Romans exacted very little 
under the form of tribute from the conquered 
nations, they are said to have been the only 
people in the world who grew rich by their 
conquests, so that every war made them more 
able to undertake a second. Pompcy increas- 
ed the revenues of the state one-third. 

The best discipline, and the best maxims 
of war, will avail but little without bodily 
strength and personal courage. I shall there- 
fore make a few observations upon the differ- 
ent sources of it. It is obvious to remark, in 
the first place, that men will always exert their 
strength in proportion to the motives they 
have to exert it. We may, therefore, expect 
more courage in free-men fighting for their 
liberty, than in the subjects of an arbitrary mon- 
arch, fighting for the honour of their master. 
It was an enthusiastic love of liberty that in- 
spired the Greeks in their wars with the Per- 
sians, and that etiabled the Dutch to rescue 
themselves from the power of Spain, when they 
were the most inconsiderable, and the Span- 
iards the most formidable, power in Europe. 

If 
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If we read of more instances of desperate 
valour among the ancients ; as of n^en killing 
themselves, their wives, and their children, 
rather than fall into the hands of an eneiny ; 
as the Saguntines, the Numantines, thp peo- 
ple of Smyrna, and many others are said to have 
done ; we must consider, that mor^ was lost 
by being conquered in former times than at 
present. In those times a conquered people 
lost their civil liberty, goods, wives, children, 
and often even the rights of burial -, whereas 
modem conquests generally terminate in leav- 
ing the conquered to live according to their 
own laws, and the private property of indi- 
viduals is untouched. In short, the only dif- 
ference to most of the inhabitants of a con- 
quered country is, that they are obliged, tp 
swear allegpiance to another sovereign ; a great 
argument of the superiority pf modern umes 
in reason, religion, philosophy) and manper^. 

There was a capital difference in the regu- 
lation of armies in ancient and modem times, 
which could not be ^, matter of indifference 
with respect to the motives the soldiers had tp 
exert themselves. With us the pay of an o& 
cer is prodigiously greater than that of a com^ 

mon 
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mon soldier ; whereas, in ancient times, if the 
generals had any pay, it was little more than 
what the meanest person in the army received. 
When Xenophon returned from his famous 
expedition, he hired himself and six thousand 
of his Greeks into the service of Seuthes, a 
prince of Thrace, upon these terms, that each 
soldier should receive a daric a month, each 
paptain two darics, and he himself, as gene«' 
ral, four. 

The commander in chief of a Roman army, 
at least during the commonwealth, had no 
regular pay. All the advantage he received 
was the honour, the power, and the influence, 
which his command gave him at home. What 
we may call the perquisites of his office, when 
any spoils were taken, could not regularly be 
considerable, for the Questor took an account 
of the whole, in order to its being lodged in 
the public treasury. There were fewer offi- 
cers in the Roman armies than in ours, and 
these officers had very small pay. A centu* 
rion had only double the pay of a common 
soldier ; and it must be remembered that the 
Roman soldiers bought their own clothes, 
arms, tents, and baggage. Caesar, however, 

gave 
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gave the centurions ten times the fatuity that 
he gave the common soldiers. 
• The reason of this conduct in the Romans 
seems to have been, that in the early timesi 
the body of the people, fighting their own 
battles, either in their own defence, or with a 
view to enrich themselves with the plunder of 
other people, had no pretence to claim any 
pay. , Besides, as they served in their tums^ 
it would have made no sort of difference, 
whether they provided themselves with neces* 
saries for war or were supplied out of a com-* 
mon stock, formed by their joint contribuw 
tions. Afterwards, when it became inconve-* 
nient for the greater part of the people 
to serve in the army, on account of their be- 
ing engaged in the arts, and in agriculture ; 
and consequently those were enlisted chiefly, 
who had little or no employent, and were 
therefore very poor, it appeared unreasonable 
that they should fight for the common advan- 
tage, at iheir own expense, which they were 
80 little able to afford. Upon this they were 
allowed some pay, but at first it was extremely 
small ; as may be imagined, after being used 
to serve for nothing at all. Still the officers 
served without pay, and never received any 

thing 
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thing ccmsiderable till it became the interest 
of their commanders to court their favour by 
increasing their allowance. Till Julius Caesar 
doubled the legionary pay, a common foot 
soldier received only two oboli a day^ the in- 
ferior officers and centurions four oboli, and a 
horseman a drachma. 

- The history of the pay of European soldiers, 
and particularly of the English, is very different 
from that of these ancients. In the early 
feudal times, as all lands were held by mill- 
tary tenure, every vassal sent horse and foot 
in proportion to the lands he held, and none 
bore arms but freemen, who must have been 
handsomely provided for if they were retain- 
ed in the service beyond the stipulated time. 
Also they did not fight their own battles, as 
the Roman soldiers did in the early times of 
the commonwealth. Whatever advantage was 
gained by the war, it was entirely at the dis- 
posal of the chief in the expedition. Indeed 
before the establishment of the strict feudal 
system, the soldiers had no pay; but then 
they fought for lands to be divided equally 
among them all, and there was no superiority of 
one man to another but what was temporary 
and ceased with the war. But when this 

army 
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army of freemen became fixed in a conquer-f 
ed cduntry, the inhabitants of which were vast-f 
ly more numerous than themselves, and they 
were obliged to keep up the form and order 
of a pei'petual army, the superiority of the 
commanders, both supreme and subordinate^ 
became fixed, and the ordinary freemen were 
as much Under the command of their su- 
periors as they had been when they were their 
officers, in the time of actual service^ 

Besides, when the great vassals grew almost 
independent) their services must have been 
bought at a considerable price; and they 
often stipulated not only for a handsome re^ 
ward for themselves, but also for each of their 
followers. In the time of Edward III. a 
knight, who served on horseback, had two 
shillings a day, which was equivalent to one 
pound at present; and an archer sixpence, 
which was equal in value to a crown at pre^ 
sent. 

The reduction of the value of money, and the 

reduction of the rank of the common solcUers, 

was a very suitable coincidence, as under the 

same name they always received pay in pro*- 

portion to their rank, and the value of their 

services* At the present time, soldiers are 

the 
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the veiy lowest, and worst provided for of all 
the people ; generally those who are too idle 
to provide a better subsistence for themselves 
by their labour, and their pay is according 
to it. 

More officers are necessary in modem ar* 
mies, because the method of fighung, since 
the invention of gunpowder, is more complex 
and more scientifical. And the commanders 
must have better pay, to make it worth the 
while of persons of proper rank and fortune 
(who have the greatest interest in the welfare 
oi their country) to take it upon them. It 
is true, that the low rank, and the low pay, 
of our common soldiers allow them to be 
little more than mercenaries* Common sol- 
diers have certainly very little at stake in the 
country, but the very profession of arms 
tends to inspire a sense of honour, and at- 
tachment to their country, though they have 
little or no interest in it. This is remarkably 
the case with the English soldiers and sea- 
men. 

Professed mercenaries, it is certain, can 
have no motive to fight for one side, but what 
may be converted to engage them in the ser- 
vice of the. other; and the history of all 

nations 
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nations demonstrates how impolitic it is to de- 
pend upon them. Thus the Persians depended 
upon the mercenary Greeks, their natural ene- 
mies, till they had no other troops capable of 
doing them any service; and the Carthagi- 
nians were brought to the very brink of de- 
struction by the rebellion of their mercenaries, 
between the first and second Punic wars. At 
present, while all the states of Europe keep up 
a considerable body of native troops, the 
inconvenience is less sensible. Those who 
are the most remarkable for serving as merce- 
naries at present are the Swiss, and the petty 
princes of Germany. 

But even depending upon mercenaries is a 
better expedient than buying off a war. For 
that is, in fact, to confide in the honour ofarx 
enemy confessedly superior. The Romans 
were not long able to withstand the ravages 
of the barbarous nations, after they began to 
bribe them to quit their territories. And the 
money which the Danes received from the 
English on the same account only induced 
them to rise continually in their demands^ 
and bring over new bodies of adventurers, with 
the same expectation of raising fortunes with» 
out fighting. 

LECTURE 
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LECTURE 1 JCIIL 

A Capacity of bearing the Fatigues of l^ar 
more requisite in the ancient Manner ofjigbt-^ 
ing. The AdvQintage of poof Nations over 
ibe ricb. PTby Invaders , have generally more 
Courage tban the inpfiuled. Tbe influence of 
Opinion Upon Courage. Tbe influence of re- 
iigious Sentiments. Effects of violent person* 
al Hatred. Civil fF<^rs peculiarly Moody. Causes 
of factions -: duration of tbem ': easily propa^ 
gated in free governments. Dreadful Effects 
if faction. Tl/e unfortunate Situation of tbe 
Creek Empire. Observations on tbe different 
Durations of Empires. Folly of Conquest* 
What Wars are justifahle. Laws of War. 
Duelling. 

Snai in the u^n of war Mil avail little 
without a sdidieiy capable of bearing the ne- 
Q^safy fatigsaes of it. The Roman discipline 
w»a admirable in this respect. The Roman 
apldiers were kept in constant exercise. The 
L.»Ged8emoman soldiers had less fatigue in the 
field than they had at home; Whereas ours 
pass from comparative indolence to extreme 
ex^jcise^ Distemper? in armies are for this 
vot. u. B b reason 
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reason more common, and more fatal with 
us, than we ever hear of their being with 
them. Few Roman soldiers died of distem- 
pers: but this is by many, ascribed to their 
use of woollen garments next their skin. The 
military pace was twenty miles in five hours, 
carrying sixty pounds. The soldiers were ako 
exercised in running and leaping in their arms. 
Indexed, as the nature of the modem service, 
in which artillery is principally, used, is less 
laborious, and therefore less depends upon 
strength of body, such severe exercise seems 
not to be necessary. 

It is this circumstance, of hardiness, and 
capacity of bearing fatigue, which gives poor 
nations the advantage they sometimes have 
over the rich. Besides, the prospect they 
have of bettering their circumstances, acts 
more forcibly upon them than even the fear 
gf a reverse of fortune does upon the rich. 
These circumstances, in concurrence with the 
more robust make of body in the northern na- 
tions, have generally directed the course of 
victory southwards. Persia, it is said, has 
been conquered thirteen times from the north; 
and the Saracens are the only nation situated 
considerably tp tlje south, who have made 

2 B b extensive 
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extensiye conquests northwards* At the time 
that jhe Romans made their conquests north- 
wards, they were as hardy as the Gauls and 
Germans themselves, with the advantage of 
superior disciplihe and better weapons. 

Invaders are generally observed to have 
more courage than the people invaded : it be^ 
Ing supposed, that no nation would take up a 
resolution to invade another, and particularly 
the desperate resolution of attacking them at 
home without giteat confidence, and there- 
fore great probability of success. This appre- 
hension . cannot but make the people invaded 
difl&dent of themselves, which must give their 
.enemies a considerablie advantage. The Ro* 
-mans seldom g^ve their eneihies an opportu- 
nity of attacking them, but generally carried 

the war into their country ; and Hannibal's 
great maxim was, that that people were no 
where vulnerable but at home^ 

Mere current opinion^ without any founda- 
tion in the world, is of great moment with 
respect to courage. The tenth legion of 
Cs&sar, and the regiment of Picardy in France, 
imagined thetftselves, and really were, the 
H>6st • troops in the service. The Dorians were 
«vcr reputed better soldiers than the lonians, 

and 
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and actually were so in cdnsequence of it. In« 
deed when once a character has been acqui* 
red, men will exert themselves uncommonly 
to support it. 

The five nations of North America thought 
themselves by far superior to the rest of man- 
kind^ and took such care to impress the same 
t>pinion on all their neig^hbours^ that they» oa 
all occasions, yielded the most submissive ohc^ 
dience to them. When one of a differerent 
tribe cries out a Mabawky they would fly 
like sheep before wolves, without making any 
resistance, whatever advantage there was on 
their side*. 

Of what moment religious sentiments are in 
war, has been shown under the article of re-> 
ligion. I shall only add, in this place, that the 
knights errant, who did such ezcelloit service 
«n the war with the Moors in Spain, had 
their valour, no doubt, greatly inflamed by 
watching their arms a whole night before the 
ehrine of the Virgin Mary, in the ceremony of 
receiving knighthood; and that the 9oldiers 
will be more easily kept in good discipline 
when notions of religion attach them to their 
general and their cause, especially if their re- 
ligion 

* Colden's History ofthe fi?e Nations, p. c* 
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ligion oblige them to great strictness and $eve<* 
rity of manners in private life. The supersti. 
tious regard which the Romans had for the 
authority of their generals was extreme. Seve- 
ral times they suffered themselves to be de- 
cimated by them ; whereas the Carthaginian 
soldiers more than once crucified their gene- 
rals. It was the excellent discipline which 
the seriousness of the parliamentary army in 
this country inured them to, that gave them 
so great an advantage over the king's troops, 
whose dissoluteness of morals as men greatly 
relaxed their discipline as soldiers. 

Violent personal hatred has always produc- 
ed the greatest, and most dreadful effects iq 
war. This principle accounts for the peculiar 
savageness with which civil wars are oftei^ 
conducted. Resentment is inflamed in pro- 
portion to the nearness of the cause, and the 
frequency of impressions from it. For this 
reason but little hatred is excited against a 
public and distant enemy, and therefore those 
wars are conducted with more generosity and 
humanity. But civil and religious parties 
have this in common, that their antipathy to 
one another is always the greater, the more 
things there are in which they ^gree. For 

3 B b this 
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this makes the contrast of the few things ia 
which they differ, the more ;sen^ble and strik- 
ing. A remarkable instance of the efiFccts o£ 
this animosity is mentioned by Vokaire: A 
Cavalier .commanded a regiment of French 
refugees at the battle of Almanza, where they 
met with another French regiment in the oppo- 
site aTmy; as soon as they saw one another 
they began a bloody fight with their bayonets, 
without firing a single musquet, and there were 
not above three hundred men left alive out 
of the two regiments. Civil wars are also pe- 
culiarly bloody, because less quarter is ex- 
pected in them. All prisoners are sure to be 
treated as rebels; whereas in open wars, at least 
in* modern times, all prisoners are mutually 
exchanged. 

Factions, which are the foundation of civil 
wars take their rise from very difEerent sour- 
ces. ' Their real causes are m*^re'5f or q^^//ow, 
though these are seldom avowed; principle be- 
ing the pretence in almost all cases. The 
factions in the Roman commonwealth were a 
struggle for power between the two orders of 
the state; and they were a great means of con- 
tributing to its aggrandizement. For the se- 
pate had no method of silencing the clamours 

4 B b of 
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of the common people but by leading them 
out to war, which was a bait that was almost 
always sure to take with them. 

Affection divided England between^ the ^ 
houses of York and Lancaster, as also Scot- . 
land between Bruce and Baliol. But thisaf^ .. 
fection, as Hume, well observes, is only in the 
lower people, who see not the princes.. The 
great partisans are led by interest chiefly. . 
They see the weakness of princes and despise 
them. These motives, however, for entering 
into factions, different as they may be in their 
own nature, easily introduce one another.- , 
The attachment of a court party to the mon- , 
arch naturally becomes attachment to monar- 
chy, and vice versa. 

Factions subsist long after the original mo- 
tives have ceased to actuate both parties.. The • 
real difference between the Guelf, and the 
Ghibeline factions was long over in Italy be-' 
before the factions themselves were extinct. 

Factions are observed to rise more easily 
and propagate faster in free governments,*" 
where they always affect the legislature itself. 
The reason is, that the people have more in- 
fluence in free governments, and are there- 
fore 
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fore' more jealous of the conduct of their go^ 
Tcmors. 

Upon the whok) tl>e greatest nnaiber <$f 
factions are probably owing to personal or lo« 
cal reasons* AU the factions in despotic states 
are necesarily personal, as the. people are sure 
to be governed in the vQiy same manner^ 
whoever be their prince. In several of the 
civil wars of the Romans, the soldiers fought 
more for their commander than for the cause. 
Such wars are generally terminated by the 
death of the commander. In more modem 
times and even in freer governmems, we find 
that the Neri and the Bianchi of Florence, the 
Fregosi and Adorni of Genoa, the Colon esi 
and Orsini at modern Rome, were all chiefiy 
personal factions. 

. From whatever cause factions arise, their 
e£Fects are often lasting and dreadful. The 
bribes PoUia and Papiria always voted on op- 
posite sides for near three hundred years. The 
Prasini and Veneti ^founded on the difierence 
of colour in the livery of the combatants at 
the public games) never ceased their animo* 
sities till they had nearly rumed the Greek 
empire. In the year 1327, most of the great 
bouses in Ireland were divided one against an- 
other i 
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Other ; the Giraldines, the Butlers^ and Bre* 
lAinghams on one side, and the Bourcs, and 
Poers on the other. The ground of the quar- 
rel was no othervbut that the lord Arnold 
Poer had called the earl of Kildare a rittier* 
This quarrel was prosecuted with such ma- 
lice, that the counties of Watcrford and KiK 
kenny were destroyed with fire and sword. 

But never was a state so unfortunate with 
respect to factions as the Greek empire. Thcf 
several parties at Constantinople, whenever 
they invited the Turks to come and assist 
them, always stipulated, that they should take 
into captivity all they should meet with of the 
opposite party. Indeed^ it was religion which 
gave the chief stimulus to their mutual ani- 
mosity. No people had ever a greater aver-i 
sion to heretics than the' Greeks. Several of 
their lawful emperors were perfectly odious 
on that account; and the imperial family itself 
was often divided in their sentiments. ' Thus 
when Justinian persecuted those who did not 
favour the council of Chalcedon, the empress 
opposed it. 

It is observed that nations which have ar- 
rived at great power, iand extensive empire, 
by slow degrees, have not often fallen, but by 

the 
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the same slow degrees; whereas conquests 
made with rapidity, have generally been lost 
as quickly as they were gained. Thus the 
Theban power was born and died with one 
man, Epaminondas; and the Macedonian 
power with two men, Philip and Alexander. 
Whereas the Roman empire, which required 
seven hundred years to establish it, required 
as many to destroy it. There are, however, 
many exceptions to this observation. If there 
be any truth in it, it seems to be owing to 
this, that when conquests are made gradually, 
the conquerors have time to fall upon the best 
methods of securing them, and also because, 
before the last conquests are made, the people 
who were first conquered, consider themselves 
as the conquerors of the rest, being inti- 
mately incorporated with those who subdued 
them. Whereas when large conquests are 
made at once, the empire becomes unwieldy by 
its own greatness, the conquerors do not im- 
mediately hit upon the best methods of secu- 
ring their conquests; and all the conquered 
states, seeing themselves at once in the same 
situation, perceiving their interest to be the 
same, and at the same time, perceiving their 
own strength, and the comparative weakness 

of 
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of their conquerors/ easily join -to assert 
their liberty. 

In the rude and ferocious state of mankind 
in former ages, some nations enriched them- 
selves by conquering others ; as by this means 
they came at once 'into the possession of all 
their stock of wealth, and made slaves of their 
persons. But with less labour, and far less 
risk, though with a little more patience, they 
might have got richer at home, without the 
trouble of acquiring and watching so many 
slaves There was, however, a present ad- 
vantage . in the system, when it was success- 
ful, and it gratified the pride of a nation to 
have at their mercy other great and distant 
nations. 

This last advantage, if it be any, is still 
gained by foreign conquests, but perhaps 
hardly any other. As the humanity of mo- 
dern manners leaves the inhabitants of a con- 
quered country in the possession of their pri- 
vate property, the only advantage that can 
accrue from conquering a nation is the direc- 
tion of its force, for the purpose of other con- 
quests, the appropriation of its taxes, and the 
controul of its commerce- As the taxes will 
seldom do much more than defray the ex- 
penses 
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penses of government, the direction of its com- 
merce is now considered as the chief article of 
emolument. But when the expense of con* 
quering and keeping such distant countries is 
taken into the account, the greater cheapness 
of the commodities of such countries and the 
monopoly of their commerce will go but a lit* 
tie way to pay the balance. 

It may be said that a nation must be strongs 
cr by the addition of the power of foreign do- 
minions. But in proportion as. any nation be- 
comes powerful, it excites the jealousy of other 
nations, and thereby has much more powerful 
enemies to contend Avith; and if the liberty of 
commerce can be obtained (which does not 
seem to be difRcult in the present state o£ 
the world) and the stock of a nation con- 
sequently increase, without the expense oi 
conquering and keeping foreign dominions, 
that great surplus of wealth will purchase 
more assistance in war than could in general 
be furnished by any conquered nation or colo- 
ny ; and it might be better applied for the put- 
pose of self'deftncey which is the only justifia- 
ble use of arms. Had England nothing to do 
with the East or West Indies, America, or 
Gibraltar, it would have fewer wars, and 

would 
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would^ no doubt^ be much more wealthy (as 
its industry wouidy by one means or other, 
find a market), and if it was invaded, would 
have much greater resources for defending 
itself Also, if it was thought proper to en- 
ter into an alliance with other nations in 
order to support a comiaon army or navy, it 
would find greater resources for that pur* 
pose, as well as for others. 

No war is justifiable except that which is 
necessary to the preservation of a state, that 
is a defensive war. Motives of honour and 
dignity are never sufficient. Good conduct 
and generosity alone can assert the true hon* 
our of men and of nations. And it no more be* 
comes a great nation, than it does a great and 
good man, to revenge a mere affront. If 
motives of honour and dignity be attended to 
by statesmen, they will involve nations in as 
many foolish and destructive quarrels as the 
same notions involve those individuals in who 
are addicted to duelling. 

The object of war is the destruction of the 
enemy, at least of his power, so as to disable 
him from doing that mischief to prevent 
which the war was engaged in. But every 

method 
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method of distressing an enemy is not deemed 
honourable or right. A regard to public 
opinion, therefore, ought to regulate the ravages 
of war; because it is for the common interest 
of mankind that they should be observed. . As 
the world advances in civilization, and national 
animosity abates, war becomes less distressing 
to peaceable individuals who do not Ipear arms. 
It would not be extended much more if, in 
time of war, commerce was permitted to pass 
free, so that no privateers should be- allowed, 
and only ships of war by sea, and fortresses 
on land, should be exposed to danger. Next 
to having no wars at all,, this rule would be 
the greatest common benefit. 

One of the most barbarous and absurd cus- 
toms which has arisen from the practice of war 
joined to aticient superstition, is the .modern 
duettiiig^ which is so fashionable in many parts 
of Europe, for it is hardly known elsewhere, 
and was unknown to the ancients. It is a re- 
markable instance of the xontinuance of an 
effisct after the cause hath ceased to operate. 
Nobody at this day imagines that single com-^ 
bat is a proper appeal to God^ or that he who 
is in the right has any advantage in the com- 
bat over him that is in the wrong; yet a man 

thinking 
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thinking himself innocent and injured, and 

« 

perhaps having a wife and family, will volun- 
tarily expose his life to an equal risk with 
that of a man whom he despises as a nui- 
sance to society, because he has been insult- 
ed by him. Good sense will surely teach the 
world at last, that insolence is best answered 
by contempt, and real injuries best redressed 
by public justice. The man who hath offend- 
ed against the rules of good breeding,' will 
find a sufficient punishment in the neglect and 
disgrace which his behaviour will naturally 
bring upon him. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE LXIV. 

The Expenses of Government Htrm mcderate 

Taxes operate. Exorbitant Taxes. Taxes 

upon Possessions or Consumptions. Their dif^ 

f event Advantages and Disadvantages. A 

PolUtax^ in wbat Circumstances mast toler^ 

able. By whom a Tax upon Consumptions 

should be paid. Customs. Manufactures no 

proper Subject, of Taxation. Land Tuxes. 

The French Taille. Taxes on Luxuries or 

Necessaries; on Importation. Farmers of 

Taxes. 

An hifitorian should give particular atten- 
tion to the manner in which the expense:^ of 
government are defrayed. For very much 
of the public happiness and tranquillity de- 
pends upon it, and many governments have 
been ruined by wrong methods of doing it* 
Either the taxes have been too great, have been 
laid upon improper things, or have been col* 
lected in an improper manner. And innume- 
rable events show that the minutest things of 
this nature are of great importance. 

Moderate 
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Moderate taxes operate like a coQBtaiit spur 
and obligation to labour, and thereby greatly 
contribute to the flourishing state of a people, 
particularly if they be laid on gradually. 
Then, the only consequence of taxes is, that 
the poor increase their industry, perforin more 
work, and live as well^s before, without de- 
manding more for their labour. This is agree- 
able to what is constantly observed, that in 
yeaf s of scarcity, if it be not extreme, the poor 
labour more, and live better, than in years of 
plenty. Any other disadvantage which is an 
equal spur to labour hath the like effect. 

Tyre, Athens, Cartrage, Rhodes, Genoa, 
Venice, and Holland, all laboured under gres^t 
natural disadvantages. It seeiiis more reason- 
able to ascribe the indolence of mankind in 
hot countries, to the general goodness of the 
soil in those countries, which, without labour 
supplies, them with the few things which are 
necessary to their subsistence, than to the heat 
of the climate. For wherever people can 
live without labour they are equally idle. No 
nation under the sun can be more indolent 
than the Irish have been, or than many of 
them are to this day ; and sir William Tem- 
ple attributes it to the goodness of the soil in 
VOL. 11. G G Ireland; 
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Ireland ; as he ascribes the tichfcs of the Dutch 
to th6 badness of theirs. 

On the other hand, exorbitant ta^es, like 
extreme nfecessity, destroy industry, by engen*- 
derlng despair^ and even before they reach 
that pitch they raise the price of labour and 
manufactures in comtnodities of all kinds. But 
a {ret state, in which there is every encou- 
ragement to industry, will better bear heavy 
faxes than a despotic government. How 
would the Turks bear the taxes which the 
iDutch pay i In England merchants in fact lend 
great sums to the state on the importation of 
their goods. Who would venture to do this 
in Turkey? 

Taxes may be laid either upon what is pos- 
^essed^ or upon what is consumed* Taxes upoa 
possessions are levied with little expense, but 
they have this disadvantage, that they require 
that every man's property be known. If the 
owners regulated it themselves, they would 
do it falsely ; and if it was done by the inspec- 
tion of officers, there would be a door open 
^to all kinds of oppression and cruelty. In this 
case, however, it were unjust to tax a person 
according to his property. It ought to be ac- 
cordmg to bis ^uperjimty^ or what he can hpare 

from 
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from the expenses which his station of hfe 
necessarily obliges him to. 

The produce of no tax can be so easily 
ascertained as that of a poll-tax^ and therefore 
in arbitrary governments recourse is often had 
to it. But in order to render it, in any tolera- 
al>le degree equal, and if the amount be great, 
supportable, the people must be classed, and 
their circumstances known. 

Taxes on consumption are, upon the whole, 
the most eligible, because in this case no man 
pays more than he chooses ; and the conveni- 
ences he enjoys are an equivalent for what 
he pays. Taxes of this kind regulate and 
check themselves* For the increase of the 
imposition is not always found to be an 
increase of the revenue, since the dearness of 
a commodity lessens the consumption. . In this 
case it is of gf eat consequence that the seller 
pay the tax. He will make nothing of the 
expense, because he makes that addition to the 
price of his goods, and with the buyer, par* 
ticularly after some time has elapsed since the 
imposition, it is confounded with the price of 
the commodity, and considered as part of it. 
Besides, if the buyer pay the tax, he is liable to 
be searched, which would be intolerable in a 

free 
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free state. This method, however, only deceives 
the people, making them ignorant of what they 
contribute to the expenses of government As 
the price of living is increased by all taxes on 
consumption, men must have more for their 
labour, and consequently their manufactures 
will come dearer to a foreign market. 

Sir James Stuart supposes*, that the best 
possible tax would be upon the sale of every 
commodity. But this would be a check on 
the transferring of property, which, in a com- 
mercial state, ought to be made as easy as pos- 
sible ; . so that it seems better to have respect 
either to the possession^ or the consumption^ of 
commodities, in the levying of all taxes. 

The fewer particulars are liable to be inspect- 
ed in a free state the better. This makes the 
excise laws severely felt in England. When 
duties are paid upon importation only, it is 
much the easiest for the country. With us, 
these taxes are called customs^ and, as they 
are levied, are the most injudicious of all our 
taxes. They are a great temptation to smug- 
gling, and frauds of all kinds. The state 
never receives what it ought; and yet the fair 

* Political Economy) vol. i. p. 593. 

trader 
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trader, besides infinite trouble and vexation, 
pays more in fees to expedite his business, than 
the state requires,. 

If the weahh and strength of a nation de- 
pend chiefly upon its manufactures^ it is im- 
politic to subject them to any tax. It ought to 
be laid upon the property acquired by them ; 
because a tax on the manufacture itself dis- 
courages industry and prevents the acqusition 
of that wealth which alone can pay the tax. 
If the tax be laid on any instrument employ- 
ed in the manufacture, the manufacturer will 
be embarrassed in his art, and be reduced to 
inconvenient methods of avoiding it. And, in 
general, if he cannot go to work without think- 
ing of the tax, and knowing that he pays it as 
a manufacturer^ he will often choose to avoid a 
present certain loss by abandoning the prospect 
of great future gain. Whereas, when proper- 
ty, acquired by manufactures as well as 
in any other way, is taxed, the grievance is 
remote, and he knows that if ever he be 
subject to pay, he will be proportionably able 
to do it. 

Many persons are of opinion that any coun* 
try would best support the expenses of govern- 
ment by laying all taxes on some one visible 

object. 
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object, as land, or land and houses. The tax 
could not then be evaded, and though it might 
seem to affect only one object, it might in re- 
ality aflFect every article of consumption, be- 
cause they would all, in some way or other, 
depend upon it. If the land alone be taxed, 
it must proportionably raise the price of every 
produce of the soil, as com, cattle, materials 
for manufactures, &c. and consequently of 
labour in general; because the labourer must 
be fed and clothed from the produce of the 
ground; and the proprietor and farmer, by 
raising the price of their commodity in pro- 
portion, would feel no particular burthen. In 
this, as in every other case, the tax would 
ultimately be paid by the consumer^ who 
would, of course, be the most able to pay, 
and would enjoy the value of it. 

If all the taxes were laid on houses, or ha* 
bitations of any kind, it would not be very 
difficult to make it affect all the inhabitants 
according to their property, because all per- 
sons must have houses, and in general would 
have them in proportion to their fortunes. 
If a few persons should content themselves 
with living in a disreputable manner, in order 

to avoid the tax, the loss to the state would 

not 
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not be very great. They must at least eat, 
drink, and be clothed, and the price of those 
necessaries will be raised by every possible 
mode of taxation. 

To raise all taxes upon the /aW, ot rather 
the nett produce of it, after the expenses of 
culture are deducted, is the great maxim of 
the French economists- They say that the 
nett produce is the only real wealth that is 

« 

annually reproduced, and that the only possi- 
ble way of taxing this, in any regular propor- 
tion, is to levy the tax directly upon the pro-^ 
duce. But the produce of land is so* various, 
that this would make a very complex system, 
if it was made to aifect all who should use the 
produce, and if any regard was paid to its 
being a necessary, or a superfluity; so that it 
will be found more expedient to lay the tax 
upon the property of which a man is possess*- 
ed. And perhaps the only practicable method 
of doing this is, to tax his expenditure^ always 
laying the greatest burthen on articles that are 
least necessary. As to the wealth which per-^ 
sons hoard, it does not seem possible to come 
at it without great oppression; and it may be 
presumed that whatever is hoarded by one. 
generation, will be dissipated in the next. 

c c 4 All 
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All the taxes in China are laid upon the 
land.* Nothing is demanded of the artisans 
or merchants * 

All taxes should affect men in proportion 
to their property y and not their rank^ because 
it is their property only that enables them to 
pay taxes. To exempt certain classes of men, 
evidently more able to pay the tax than those 
who do pay it, fixes a mark of ignominy on 
those who pay. It gives them a constant 
feeling of their degradation, and excites envy 
towards their superiors, which cannot be pro- 
ductive of any good! 

In England the nobility ^nd the members 
of the house of commons have some personal 
privileges, but the taxes affect them as much 
as others. They have, indeed, the privilege 
of being exempt from the postage of letters; 
but it is on the idea of their correspondence 
having for its object the concerns of the 
public. If the members of parliament should 
venture to exempt themselves from any con- 
siderable tax, the country at large would not 
bear it. 

Nothing can well be imagined more oppres- 
;sive than the taille in France. It was levied 

• Memoircs sur les Chinoisj vol. iv. p. 305. 

directly 
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directly upon men who, having nothing but 
their wages for their subsistence, without pro- 
perty, and without furniture, beyond their 
necessary utensils,- could not even by violence 
itself be compelled to pay. Every collector 
(who was himself constrained to undertake to 
levy the tax) had a right to call upon the four 
persons in the district, whose proportion of 
the taille was the greatest, to fill up all defi- 
ciencies. Though they might already have 
discharged their own share of the tax, they 
were compelled, by the sale of their effects, 
or even by imprisenment, to expiate the negli- 
gence of the collector, or the poverty of their 
countrymen.* 

The ease of the country has been too little 
the object of those who have imposed taxes. 
They have not studied in what manner to 
proportion the burden of them to the capacity 
of the people to bear it, but have only endea- 
voured to get as much as they could without 
exciting any dangerous commotions, or such 
a clamour as would make it impossible for 
them to keep their places. They have, there- 
fore, too often spared the rich, whose union 
was easy and formidable, and have oppressed 

• Life of Mr. Turgot, p. 126. 

the 
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the poor, who were too numerous, and too 
much dispersed, to unite in great bodies, and 
whose complaints the prince seldom hears 
of. 

When great numbers of persons are sup-' 
ported by the revenues of a country, and are 
of course interested in the continuance of its 
burdens, the most upright ministers will find 
it difficuh to afford it any relief. This was 
fully experienced by Mr. Turgot. AJl the 
indirect grants of former ministers were con- 
sidered as so many rights^ and many had trans- 
ferred them as real property. The united 
claims of these persons, and intrigues, over- 
powered that great man.* 

It is always preferable to tax luxuries, be- 
cause this will not tend to raise thiJ price ojf 
necessaries, and therefore will only affect 
those who can best afford to pay. But stilly 
since many will be less able to pay the poor, 
whose labour supplied their luxury, these 
must lose their employment, or at least change 
it for one that may be less advantageous to 
them. 

^ It is a maxim in all commercial states, that 
taxes be laid so as to favour the exports as 

• Life of Mr. Turgot, p. 190. 

much 
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much as possible, and to lay the chief burden 
upon what is imparted. This encourages an 
application to home-manufactures, and navi- 
gation. Taxes upon foreign commodities 
oblige a people to apply to them themselves. 
This has been the happy effect of many taxes 
upon foreign manufactures in England, par^ 
ticularly upon German and Flemish linens ; 
and the tax on French brandy has increased 
the sale of rum, and contributed to the sup« 
port of the southern colonies. But it should 
be considered that this is taxing the whole 
community for the advantage of a part of it; 
and unless that part be necessary to the whole, 
their benefit may be purchased at too great a 
price. If more money be given for West 
India commodities, in the price that individu- 
als pay for them to the planters, than they 
would do if the importation of them was free 
to all the world, it had been better for the 
country at large if no such colonies had been 
known, except they should in some other man- 
ner add to the strength and wealth of the 
nation ; and the expense of one war on their 
account will much more than overbalance any 
advantage of that kind. 

Taxes 
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Taxes are rahed with the least trouble to 
the government by means oi farmers^ who 
advance the money as it is wanted. But as 
the farmers must necessarily have an oppor- 
tunity of doing more than barely refunding 
themselves, and certainly will not do lets, it 
is generally the most expensive method in the 
end, and soonest exhausts the people. Be- 
sides, it is always an odious method of taxa- 
tion. The people cannot with any patience 
see the farmers growing rich at their expense. 
The establishment of farmers of the taxes 
was a great hurt to Rome. In a despotic state, 
where the taxes are paid to the king's officers, 
the people are infinitely more happy ; witness 
Persia and China. The great, abuses which 
arose from the system of taxation in France 
came not from the number, or the weight, of 
the taxes, but from the expensive, unequal, 
arbitrary, and intricate method of levying 
them ; by which industry was discouraged, and 
agriculture rendered a beggarly and slavish 
employment. 

In France, says Sir James Stewart,* the 
collection of taxes cost the state no less than 



* Political Economy, vol. i. p. 512, 

ten 
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. ten per cent, whereas in England the expense 
of collecting the excise, administered by com- 
missioners, who act for the public, and not 
by farmers who act for themselves, does not 
cost more than five pounds, twelve shillings, 
and sixpence in the hundred. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE LXV. 

Of National Debts. Origin of tbem. JFant 
of Credit in ancient States ^ and in some Coun- 
tries at present. Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of National Debts. Great Danger 
from tbem. Sinking Funds. 

To augment the national supplies upon any- 
particular emergency beyond their annual pro- 
duce, it has been the practice of some states 
to anticipate their revenues, by borrowing 
sums of money on the credit of them. This 
paper credit^ as it is called (from the circula- 
tion of the government securities upon paper, 
borrowed from the practice of merchants) is 
said to have had its origin in Florence, in the 
year 1SS4, and to have been brought into 
France from Italy after it had been suppressed 
by Henry IV. 

Sir James Stewart gives the following more 
particular account of the origin and progress 
of national debts.* The Jews, banished from 
France on account of their extortion in the 

* Political Economy, vol. i. p. 353. 

holy 
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holy wars, fled into Lonibardy, and there in« 
vented the use of bills ^excbange^ in order to 
draw their riches from countries to which 
they durst not resort to bring them off. Thus 
bills, and promissory notes, in various forms, 
came to be used by all persons, and even by 
kings. 

At first princes mortgaged their lands and 
principalities, in order to obtain a sum of mo- 
ney ; acting upon the principle of private cre- 
dit, before government acquired that stability 
which is necessary to establish a firm confi- 
dence. The second step was to raise money 
upon branches of the taxes assigned to the 
lender. But this method was attended with 
great abuse and oppression, and at length 
public credit assumed its present form. Mo- 
ney was borrowed upon determinate or per- 
petual annuities, a fund was provided for that 
purpose, and the refunding of the capital was 
in many cases left in the option of govern- 
ment, but was never to be demandable by the 
creditor. Francis I. was the first who con- 
tracted a regular debt on a perpetual interest 
upon the town-house of Paris, at about eight 
per cent, when legal interest in England at 

the 
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the same time was ten per cetit.* Voltaire 
says, that Lewis XIV. left a debt of about a 
hundred and eighty millions sterling. 

This custom of contracting national debts 
is quite contrary to the practice of anuquity, 
in which almost all states made provision of a 
public treasure in time of peace against the 
necessities of war ; for want of which war is 
now attended with the increase of taxes, and 
the decay of commerce. But then the an- 
cients had it not in their power to make use 
of expedients which nothing but the far greater 
security of property, and greater fidelity and 
honour, both in individuals, and in public and 
private societies, than they ever knew, . could 
make practicable. They either could not have 
borrowed at all, or upon such interest, that 
the remedy would have instantly been intoler- 
able. Whereas with us, though the future 
evils of borrowing may be great, they come 
on gradually and imperceptibly, so long as 
the interest of the borrowed money can be 
paid without much difficulty. 

Credit was so low in France, and interest 
so high, that seven millions borrowed by the 
late king became a debt of thirty-two millions 

• Stcwart*s Political Economy, vol. i. p. 377. 

to 
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to the state.* While the king of France paid 
exorbitant interest for the money advanced 
him, and Maximilian was known by the name 
of Moneyless^ the Venetians raised whatever 
sums they pleased at the moderate premium 
of five per cent.f 

It seems not very difficult briefly to point ^ 
out the principal advantages and disadvantages 
attending these national debts. The capital 
advantage of them is, that they afford relief 
in great emergencies, and may thereby giv6 
a greater permanency to states, which in for* 
mer times, for want of such great occasional 
resources, were liable to be overturned with- 
out remedy. And if the taxes necessary to 
pay the interest of these debts be not immode- 
rate, they are, as was observed before, of no 
disservice to a nation upon the whole. 

Some have represented the national debt as 
having the same operation with the addition 
of so much capital stock to the nation, en« 
couraging the industry of it, &c. But what* 
\ ever iponey is issued in the form of paper by 
the government, it is first deposited in the 

• Stewart's Political Econoroy* vol. i. p. 4 72. 
t Robertson's Charles V. vol. i. p. 135. 

VOL. II. n d form 
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form of cash by the individuaL The man who 
pays the tax gives up so much of his property, 
60 that it ceases to be productive to him, and 
it is generally expended by government in 
army and navy expenses, revenue of officers, 
gratuities, &c. which yield no return. It is 
like a man giving his ^on a $um of money 
which he expends in eating and drinking. 
The jnoney, no doubt, is employed, and 
thereby industry is encouraged; but it is only 
that kind of industry which raises the price of 
consumable goods. If any man, or any na- 
tion, should give all their property in this 
manner, they would certainly bp impoverish- 
ed, though those to whom their money was 
transferred would be gainers. 

Some persons have paradoxically maintain- 
cd that there can be no inconvenience what- 
ever attending any national debt ; that by this 
jneans the price of every thing is indeed raised, 
but that this afifecting all persons alike, they 
will be as well able to pay the advanced prices, 
as they were the lower ones. Thp fallacy 
of this reasoning may perhaps be most easily 
exposed by the following state of the case. 

Let us suppose a society to consist of a thou- 
sand labourers, and a thousand persons just 

able 
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able to emply them. If this society be loaded 
with any debt, and consequently be obliged 
to pay a tax ; since all the labourers must still 
subsist, and their employers can give them 
no more than they do, some of these must be- 
come labourers themselves, so that the price 
of this additional labour shall be equal to the 
amount of the tax. It is evident, therefore, 
that the whole power of the society will be 
exhausted when the thousand, who first em* 
ployed the labourers, shall be all brought inter 
the same state with them ; and when the price 
of their labour shall be limited by the market 
to which it is brought. The tendency of a 
public debt, therefore, is to increase the quan- 
tity of labour in a country ; and to a certain 
degree this may be favourable, by promoting 
industry, but when carried to an extreme, the 
country must be distressed. 

So long as the labourers can raise the price 
of their labour, no tax can hurt tbem. If, for 
instance, each of them be obliged to pay one 
shilling a week, and their wages have been 
twelve, they must demand thirteen shillings; 
for their wages must be sufficient to subsist 
them. But when the wages they must ab^ 
solutely have, in order to pay all the demands 

upon 
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Upon thenii cannot be given, the process must 
cease* 

We shall always deceive ourselves when 
we imagine that the case of a country is, in 
this respect, ac all different from that of an 
individual; or of a number of individtials, and 
that though debts may ruin the latter, they 
will not hurt the former. The only difference 
jSy that a state cannot be compelled to pay its 
debts. But when its credit is exhausted, it will 
not only be unable to contract any more debts, 
but ipay not have it in its power even to pay 
the interest of those already contracted ; and 
in that case it must necessarily be exposed 
to all the inconveniencies attending the nume* 
rous insolvencies which must be occasioned 
by its own. And if the insolvency of one 
great merchant, or banker, produce great 
distress in a country, how dreadful must be 
the consequence attending the insolvency of 
such a nation as England. It must be so ex- 
tensive and complicated, as no politician can 
pretend to describe a priori. 

The inconvenience of such a debt as the 
English have now contracted, and which they 
rather seem disposed to increase than dimin- 
ish, is great, and may be fatal. If foreigners 

shguld 
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should become possessors of the greatest share 

of their funds^ they are in fact tributary to 

them, and the difference is very little if they 

be natives. For still the people are debtors 

to another body than themselves, thougih they 

may^ in some respects, have the same interest. 

But the most they have to fear from the accu-« 

mulation of the national debt will begin to 

be felt when the interest of it comes to 

be so great. that it cannot be de&ayed by 

the taxes which the coantry is able to raise } 

and when, consequently^ the monied people^ 

notwithstanding their interest in keeping 

up the national credit, will not venture to 

lend any more. Then one of these two cob- 

sequences m^ist follow, which I shall introduce 

in the words of Mr. Hume. " When the new 

" created funds for the expenses of the year 

^^ are not subscribed to, and raise not the mo- 

^' ney projected; at the same time that the 

^^ nation is distressed by a foreign invasion, 

^^ or the like, and the money is lying in the 

'^ exchequer to discharge the interest of the 

^^ old debt ; the money must eij|ther be seized 

^^ for the current service, and the debt be can- 

^^ celled, by the violation of all national ere- 

" dit ; or, for want of that money, the nation 

" be enslaved." 

What 
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What the English have most to fear from 
the accumulation of their national debt is not 
perhaps a sudden bankruptcy, but the gradual 
diminution of the power of the state, in 
consequence of the increase of taxes, which 
discourage industry, and make it difficult to 
vend their manufactures abroad. The private 
revenue of the inhabitants of Great-Britain, 
Dr. Smith says,* is at present as much in- 
cumbered in time of peace, and their ability 
to accumulate as much impaired^ as it would 
have been in the time of the most expensive 
war, had the pernicious system of funding 
never been adopted. The practice of fund- 
ing, her says, has gradually enfeebled every 
state which has adopted it. The Italian re- 
publics seem to have begun it. Genoa and 
Venice, the only two remaining which can 
pretend to an independent existence, have 
both been enfeebled by it. Spain seems to 
have learned the pJractice from the Italian 
republics ; and (its taxes being probably less 
judicious than theirs) it has in proportion to 
its natural strength been still more enfeebled 
The debts of Spain are of very old standing. 
It was deeply in debt before the end of the 

• Wealth of Nation!, vol. iii. p. 528. 

sixteenth 
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sixteenth century, about one hundred years 
jbefore England owed a shilling. France, not^ 
withstanding its natural resources, languishes 
under an oppressive load of the same kind. 
The republic of the United Provinces is as 
much enfeebled by its debts as either Genoa 
or Venice. Is it likely then, he adds, that 
in Great-Britain •alone a practice, which has 
either brought weakness or desolation into 
every other country, should prove altogether 
innocent? 

When debts have been contracted, and a- 
fund appointed for paying the interest of them, 
it is generally contrived to be so ample^ as to 
do something more than this, and the surplus 
is made a fund for sinkingy or paying off, the 
debt; and is therefore called a sinking Jund. 
And as discharging the debt discharges the 
interest of the debt at the same time, it neces- 
sarily operates in the manner of compound 
interest, and therefore will in time annihilate 
the debt. But the temptation to apply this . 
sinking fund to other purposes is so great, 
that it has been of little use in any country. 

To facilitate the payment of these debts, it 
is customary with some nations to borrow 
upon lives, viz. either xo give the lender an 

B d 4 annuity 
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annuity for bis own life, or an annual sum to 
a number of persons to expire with the last life. 
This last method is called a tontine* Both 
these methods have succeeded better in France 
than in England 

Mr« Postlethwaite makes an estimate of 
what taxes these kingdoms may be supposed 
to bear in the following manner. People who 
live in plenty, as in England, may part with 
a tenth of their income ; but so poor as Scot- 
land and Ireland in general are, a twentieth 
to them would be as much as a tenth to the 
English. By which, considering the number 
of the people, and their incomes, computed 
at a medium, he puts the amount of all that 
can be drawn from the three kingdoms annual- 
ly, at eight millions, three hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand pounds. 

Experience has taught us that England is 
able to bear a much greater burden than this, 
or than any person, even the most sanguine 
among them, had imagined they ever could 
bear; the national debt at present being about 
four hundred and forty millions, the interest 
of which is millions.* However, 

* At this time (A.D. 1803,) the national debt of England is 
^ixiMtJ'sur hundred atd forty niUhns* 

without 
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without naming any particular sum, if the 
national debt should be raised so high that 
the taxes will not pay the interest of it, and 
at the same time defray the ordinary expenses 
of government, one or other of the conse- 
quences above mentioned must ensue. And 
in the mean time manufactures must be bur- 
dened, and consequently the ability to pay 
taxes must be diminished, by every addition 
to the national debt. 

Instead of paying ofFany part of the national 
debt, some think it would be better, as soon 
as the produce of any tax would enable the 
state to do it, to take off some of the other 
more burdensome taxes, especially such as 
tend to check manufactures, and thereby to 
diminish the power of acquiring wealth. For 
if the country grow more wealthy, the debt, • 
though nominally the same, becomes in reality 
less, in proportion to the greater ability to 
discharge it. Thus a person in a good way 
of trade does not always find it his interest 
to pay his debts, because he can employ that 
surplus by which he could discharge them 
to a better account. For it is possible that 
with an hundred pounds, by which he might 

have 
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have diminished his debts, he may acquire a 

thousand. 

It can hardly be expected, however, that 

ministers of state will have the magnanimity, 
or the judgment, to act upon this plan. Other- 
wise, by adding to some taxes, as those on 
land and houses, acquired by weaUh, and 
diminishing those on manufactures, by which 
wealth is acquired, a nation might become so 
wealthy, as that its debts would be of little 
consequence to it. But till mankind are cured 
of the expensive folly of going to war, it is not 
even desirable that nations should have any 
large surplus of wealth at the disposal of their 
governors ; as it would be sure to be squan- 
dered in some mischievous project. Wise 
nations, therefore, not being sure of a succes- 
sion of wise governors, will be content to be 
just able to pay the interest of their debts, as 
the only security for peace, and indeed the 
only guard against destruction. 
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LECTURE LXVI. 

The Historian directed to attend to whatever 
contributes to the Improvement of useful 
Science. Changes in the Face of the Earth. 
The Abbe du Bos^s Observation on the Air of 
Italy. Changes with respect to the Fertility 
of severed Countries; to what they are owing. 
Rivers which have changed their Course. 
Whatever tends to make us better acquainted 
with Human Nature to be particularly at- 
tended to. In what respect History may assist 
us to correct the Errors of a Theory drawn 
from Experience. Of National Characters^ 
whether depending upon Climate^ or other 
Causes. Varieties among Mankind^ in their 
moral Sentiments^ in the Make of the Human 
Bodyy and the different Diseases to which 
Men have been Subject. The different Vices 
which have prevailed in different Ages. An 
Attention to Language recommended. 

I HAVE now held forth to your view the 
grand objects of at{ention to every wise poli- 
tician, and every sensible reader of history; 

namely 
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namely, those things which tend to make a 
nation bappy^ populous^ and secure^ together 
with what relates to the expenses of govern- 
ment, and have endeavoured, for your further 
assistance, to point out the principal of their 
mutual connections and influences. It would 
be endless to point out every useful object of 
attention to a reader of history, as there is no 
branch of useful knowledge which history 
will not furni&h materials for iUustratmg and 
extending. 

Modern mechanics have been improved by 
an acquaintance with what the ancients had 
executed in that way. Natural philosophy 
may yet receive great light from the acrotmts 
which many historians give of the natural his- 
tory of different countries. The principles of 
astronomical calculation may be farther ascer- 
tained, and perfected, by means of the history 
of celestial appearances, such as ecKpses and 
comets. And hints may witji advantage be 
taken, from the accounts of diseases men- 
tioned in history, to improve the science of 
medicine. 

Some changes which have taken |)Iace in 
the face of the earth justly challenge the at- 
tention of natural philosophers, particulatly 

such 
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such as the Abbe du Bos has made his obser- 
vations upon. He is of opinion, that Italy is 
warmer at present than it was in the times of • 
the ancients; a remark which may be extended 
to other European climates, owing probably 
to the lands being cleared of wood, to the 
marshes being drained, and the country better 
peopled and cultivated. On the other hand, 
the northern parts of Europe appear to be 
colder than they were some centuries ago, 
and seas which were open formerly are not 
navigable now, on account of their being ob- 
structed by ice. 

It is worthy of notice, in this view, that 
when the form of government has destroyed 
a spirit of industry, the soil itself seems to 
become barren. Who, for instance, from 
seeing the present state of Egypt, Palestine, 
Asia Minor, some parts of Greece, Africa, or 
Sicily, would ever imagine that they had for- 
merly been so fruitful as all history demon- 
strates them to have been? Time has also 
made a considerable alteration in the course 
of many great rivers. The course of the 
Rhine is quite changed from what it was for- 
merly. The river Qxus no longer runs into 
the Caspian sea. The sea has in many places 

gained 
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gamed upon the land, and m other places 
towns which were formerly sedl^ports have 
now no advantage of that kind, the sea hav- 
ing removed to such a distance from them. 

The hands of men have made many con- 
siderable alterations in the face of the earth. 
The Nile, it is said, once lost itself in the 
sands of Lybia, and the laxartes, which for- 
merly separated the barbarous from the ci- 
vilized nations of Asia, no more empties itself 
into any sea. Its waters have been divided 
and dissipated by the Tartars. The draining 
of marshes, the clearing of woods, and the 
multitude of canals in many countries, make 
the face of the earth assume a very different 
appearance ; and the spirit for improvements 
of all kinds, which now prevails in many parts 
of the world, will, no doubt, in time, produce 
farther changes, of which we have no idea; 
and the consequences of those changes may 
be what those who make them may least of 
all think of. 

The only object of attention I shall endea- 
vour to point out more particularly, is the 
knowledge of human nature^ which may be 
viewed in a variety of lights, and to consider- 
able advantage in the glass of history. 

Experience 
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Experience and self-examination may assist 

■ 

us in adjusting the general theory of the 
human mind. But it is in history alone that 
we can see the strength of its powers, the 
connection of its principles, and the variety to 
which individuals of the species are subject, 
together with many other particulars, equally 
curious and useful to be known, by a person 
who is desirous thoroughly to understand this 
very important and interesting subject. 

An European would allow too little to the 
strength of imagination, and the influence of 
the mind upon the body, if he formed his 
judgment from facts within the compass of his 
own observation only. If he cannot travel, 
he must read oriental history, before he can 
be a competent judge of it. Among the 
people of the East, even convulsions are fre- 
quent at the bare recital of a story, or the 
delivery of a piece of eloquence. The ut- 
most vehemence in action is quite natural 
to them. They express their sensations by 
cries, lifting up their arras, and the agita- 
tion of their whole bodies. • And gestures 
which out-go every possible natural impulse, 
to a degree which with us would pass for 
ridiculous and mad, are not, with them, ac- 
counted 
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counted extravagant. The Mahometan monks 
and dervises whirl themselves round in their 
ecstasies with inconceivable rapidity: they 
even receive their sultans with these convul- 
sions. Also the tenderness of the orientals 
for the living exceeds our benevolence, and 
we are as far short of them in our regards to 
the dead. 

In this age of reason and philosophy we 
should be absolutely ignorant without the help 
of history, how deplorably the best facuUies 
of the human mind may be sunk and fettered 
by superstition. The minds of almost all 
the ancients were enslaved by it, to a degree 
of which very few of the moderns have any 
just conception. All the religion of the 
ancients, that of the learned Greeks and Ro« 
mans least of all excepted, was superstition 
of the most absurd kind. 

Some species of superstition rose even to a 
great height under the shelter of Christianity 
in barbarous ages. Never was die folly of 
witchcraft in so much credit as in the reign 
of Henry III. of France. A magician con* 
demned to be burned, declared on his exami.* 
nation, that there were above thirty thousand 
of the same profession in France. In the 

year 
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year 1609, six hundred sorcerers were con- 
demned in the jurisdiction of the parliament 
of Bourdeaux, and most of them burned. The 
famous curate Lewis Gaffredi, burned at Aix 
in the year 1611, had publickly owned that 
he was^ a sorcerer, and the judges believed 
him. 

In some respects, history bids fairer for 
determining the connection between different 
principles, dispositions, and situations of the 
human mind, than any reasoning a priori. 
Such is the observation of Montesquieu^ 
whether it be true or not, that persons very 
happy or very miserable, are equally in^ 
clined to severity; witness monks and coiii- 
querors. 

" History also furnishes all that can be said 
upon the curious subject of national tbaracters^ 
whatever hypothesis we adopt with respect to 
them; whether we plead for the prevailing 
influence of climate, or the infection of ex- 
ample, and the force of habits of long 
staiiding. 

Those who plead for the influence of phy- 
sical causes, allege the indolence, the languor 
of body, and the speculative turn of mind 
which are generally observed in pedple of 
VOL. ii. K e southern 
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southern cUmateSi together vrith the firmness 
of bodily texture, and the grossness of intel- 
lects in people situaled fax to the north. They 
i^ay with Montesquieu, that dninkcnness pre- 
vails over the whdle earth in proportion to 
the coldness and moisture of the climate, and 
that people who inhabit a windy country are 
f^enerally wild and fickle, as the Gascons and 
Thracians; whereas a oalm situation settles 
and tranquillizes the mind 

On the other hand, those who endeavour to 
account for the variety which is observable 
in national characters from fixed moral causes, 
iir from particular accidents (which might 
^ive a turn to the dispositions * of the fi)unders 
of a state, and be afterwards propagated by 
example, as language . is,) allege other histo- 
rical facts, as that Athens and Thebes were 
situated i^ear together, yet the inhabitants of 
those towns differed much in their national 
character; as dp the ancient and modem 
Greeks, though inhabiting (he same olimate. 
Travellers, however, do say, that many of the 
X]^reeks, particularly the Athenians, show a 
•great d^al of natural quickness of apprehenaon, 
notwithstanding the civil disadvantages ihey 
iabour under, disadvantages enou^ to damp 

the 
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the brightest genius that ever appeared among 
men. They say, that the people of Langue- 
doc and Gascony are the gayest people in 
France, whereas the Spaniards, who are sepa* 
rated from them only by the Pyrenees, are as 
remarkably heavy; that the Jews in Europe, 
and the Armenians in the East, have the same 
peculiar character in all places, as well as the 
Jesuits, and the Quakers; and that the Spa* 
nish, Dutch, and French colonies, though 
situated in the same or similar climates, retain 
the peculiarities of their respective mother 
countries. 

Even habits which depend very much upon 
the constitution of the body, which is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be greatly influenced by 
the climate, do by no means correspond to it. 
Both the ancient and modem Germans, in- 
deed, were remarkable for their addictedness 
to drinking; but the Persians, who are now 
the most abstemious people in the world, were, 
in ancient times, as much the contrary. Ar- 
taxerxes reckoned himself superior to his bro- 
ther Cyrus, because he was a better drinker. 
Darius Hystaspes caused it to be inscribed 
upon his tomb, that no person could bear a 
greater quantity of liquor, and Alexander the 

E e 2 Great 
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Great was obliged to drink hard ii) order to 
recommend himself to the same people. The 
Moscovites, a very northern nation, were as 
jealous as any people in the south, before 
their communication with the rest of Europe. 
The English, they say, have least of an uni- 
form nations^l cjiaracter, on account of their 
liberty and independence, which enabie3 every 
man to follow his own humour. 

These, and all the varieties observable in 
the human species, furnish a most pleasing 
object, of attention to a reader of history. A 
moralist, without the aid of history, which 
furnishes him with more extensive observa- 
tions than his own experience could reach to, 
would be too apt to grow bigoted to arbitrary 
and fanciful hypotheses about the division of 
the faculties of the human mind, about the 
proper ofHce of each faculty, and the unifor- 
mity of its operations. Several varieties in 
what is called the moral sense, were noted in 
the lecture upon the moral u$es of history. To 
these I shall now add, in order to lead the 
attention of a reader of history to other varie- 
ties of a similar nature, which affect the theory 
of the human mind and its faculties, that the 
Japanese think suicide virtuous when not in- 
jurious 
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juriotis to society, and the Chinese certainly 
think it no sin to expose their children they 
cannot maintain. These, and the different 
degrees of value set upon particular virtues, 
and the diflferent degrees of horror conceived 
against particular vices, in different nations and 
ages, are well worth the attention of a philo-* 
sopher and moralist. 

It is not beneath him to consider eveii thfe 
varieties there are in the outward form of the 
human species; since it is evident there ai*e 
some things very remarkable in the make of 
the body and turn of the features, which we 
learn fr6m history has ever been peculiar to 
certain nations, and by which one may be 
greatly assisted in tracing the origin and mi- 
grations of people. 1 shall mention a few of' 
these differences, with a view to excite you 
to investigate this subject more thofoughly 
than it has yet been done. 

The African blacks are well knowli fo be 
different from the Europeans, and not more in 
the colour of their skin, than in the form of 
their lips and noses, the hair of their heads, 
and the shape of their legs. li^pland produces 
no men taller than three cubits; their eyes, 
ears, and noses are different from those of all 

K e 3 other 
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Other people who surround them. As Vol- 
taire says, they seem to be formed purposely 
for the climate they inhabit. The people of 
Ca£Frana are of an olive colour ; the people of 
Sophila, Montbaza, and Melinda are black, 
but of a different species from those of Ni- 
gritia. The Tartars and native Americans, 
and the inhabitants of Kamtschatka, have thin 
beards. Du Halde says, the very make of 
the Chinese mouth is different from that of 
the Europeans ; their teeth are placed \n a dif- 
ferent manner from ours, as the under row 
stands out, very unlike those of Europeans. 

Even the diseases to which mankind have 
been subject in different ages, and to which 
they are incident in different parts of the 
world, are a striking object of attention to an 
historian. Diseases are mentioned in anti- 
quity which are almost unknown to modem 
medicine, and new diseases have arisen, and 
propagated themselves, of which there are no 
traces in ancient history. The small and the 
great pox, which are not so much as men- 
tioned by any ancient author, destroy, it is 
thought, the tenth or twelfth part of mankind 
every generation. The origin of these dis- 
eases has been the subject of much contro- 
versy, 
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• versy, and it can only he decided by history. 
.The leprosy, was hardly known in Europe tiU 
it was imported in the time of the crusader, 
and the prevalence of that disorder in tfaofie 
;times is now hardly credible. Philip Augds^ 
tus of France bequeathed one hundred sols 
to each of the two thousand lazarettoes in his 
kingdom. 

Matter of useful philosophical speculation 
may arise even from the consideration of the 
vices to which mankind have been addicted, 
particularly to the prevalence of particular 
vices in certain countries and the succession of 
vices in different ages. Two centuries ago 
(as the progress of revenge is ingeniously 
traced in the Law Tracts) assassination was 
the crime in fashion in Europe, but it wore 
out by degrees, and made way for a more 
covered, but more detestable method of de- 
struction, by poison. This horrid crime was 
extremely fashionable in France and Italy. It 
vanished, however, imperceptibly, and was 
succeeded by a less dishonourable method of 
exercising revenge, viz. by duelling. 

Lastly, no philosopher, in reading history, 
can pass without particular observation what- 
ever occurs with respect to the languages of 

E e 4 different 
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difierent agbs and nations. .Every thing re* 
lating to- the rise, progress, and revolutions, 
will demand his attention, being useful both 
in tracing the migrations of people, as was 
observed before, and in throwing light upon 
the sentiments and feelings of the human mind, 
to' which language corresponds, and being 
thereby subservient, in a variety of ways, to 
many philosophical speculadons. 
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LECTURE LXVII. 

An Attention to Divine Providence in the Con^ 
duct of Human Affairs recommended. The 
Use of these Observations in demonstrating the 
Divine Attributes. Comparison of this Proof 
with that from the Works of Nature. These 
Researches cleared from the Charge of Pre* 
sumption. Great Caution recommended. Me^ 
thods and Maxims of proceeding in these In- 
quiries. Evidence of the State of the World 
having been improved^ and Marks of its being 
in a Progress towards farther Improvement: 
considered here only with respect to personal 
Security and personal Liberty. The State of 
personal Security in Greece^ Rome^ and the 
Feuded times of Europe^ compared with the 
State of Things at present. Number of Slaves 
in ancient TimeSj and during the Prevalence 
of the Feudal System. 

The noblest object of attention to an his- 
torian, and to every person who considers 
himself as a subject of the moral government 
of God, I have reserved for the last place; and 

that 
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that is, the conduct of Pivine Providence in 
the direction of human a£Eairs. This is the 
most sublime subject of contemplation that 
can employ the qimd of man. And, as was 
shown in the first part of this course, has the 
happiest tendency to inspire our hearts with 
the sentiments of piety and virtue. 

Confused and perplexed as is the prospect, 
which history exhibits to our view, it is, in 
reality, an exhibition of the ways of God, 
and jointly with the works of nature (which, 
at first sight, present a prospect equally con- 
* fused and perplexed) leads us to the knowledge 
of his perfections, and of his will. 

Hitherto, indeed, next to the scriptures, 
we have been chiefly indebted to the latter 
of these instructors for what we know of God. 
But the time may come when we shaU have as 
frequent recourse to the former. The prin- 
ciples of the latter are, no doubt, as yet, far 
better understood; since by the successive 
observations of some ages of mankind, much 
more of uniformity has been discovered amidst 
their seeming irregularity. The chief reason 
of this is, that the operations of nature are 
more fully exposed to our view* Every ob- 
servation and experiment may* be repeated as 

often 
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often as we please, and to as much advantage 
as we can possibly devise ; whereas the events 
which take place in consequence of the views 
of Divine Providence happen but once, and 
our knowledge of them,' and of all the circum- 
stances which attended them (from which 
only we can judge either of their efficient or 
•final causes,) are but imperfectly transmitted 
to us by history: for which reason we see 
litde more as yet than a chaos, and heap of 
confusion in the scene. 

But let not this discourage us in our re- 
searches. What is truly valuable in the his- 
tory of past ages is every day cleared from 
more and more of the obscurity in which it 
has been involved. In consequence of which, 
the series and connection of events may be 
more strictly traced, so that we may say, the 
plan of this divine drama is opening more and 
more, and the grand catastrophe growing 
nearer and nearer perpetually. As, therefore, 
this most interesting subject may now ht 
studied to more advantage than it could hither- 
to have been done, we ought to give more 
attention to it than has hitherto been given, 
and endeavour to ascertain and enlarge our 
knowledge of the divine perfections, from 

considerations 
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considerations and topics of argument, of 
which little use has hitherto been made for 
this purpose. 

It may, by some, be thought presumptuous 
in man to attempt to scan the ways of God in 
the conduct of human affairs. But the same 
objection might with equal justice be made to 
the study of the works of God in the frame 
of nature. Both methods are equally attempts 
to trace out the perfections and providence of 
God, by means of different footsteps which 
he has left us of them, differing only in this, 
that the one is much more distinct than the 
other. What is the whole science of physi- 
ology, but an attempt to investigate the rea- 
sons, or final causes, of the structure of the 
several parts of nature, with a view to see 
farther into the wisdom and goodness of the 
Divine Being manifested in his works? And 
in fact, so far is this conduct, in either case, 
from impiety, that it is the proper and the 
noblest use we can make of our intellectual 
faculties, which is to attain to the knowledge 
of God our maker, by means of observations 
on every part of his works, or conduct, which 
he has thought proper to exhibit to our view, 

and 
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and as it were to subject to our examination, 
no doubt for this very, purpose. 

The. greatest caution is, certainly requisite 
in our researches into this subject; and very 
rash, and unbecoming, would it be in us to 
pronounce, in a peremptory manner, what 
was the intention of the Deity in any of the 
events of this lower world, because, we are 
able to see, and to compare, so very few of 
the circumstances with which they are con- 
nected. But taking for granted what we al- 
ready do know of God, both from his works 
and from his word, w;e cannot err far in any 
conclusions we draw from the observation of 
his providence. And it cannot but be a very 
great satisfaction to a pious mind to see his 
faith in the divine power and wisdom, which 
was first established upon the preceding foun- 
dation, corroborated by observations on other 
appearances. 

To proceed, therefore, in the surest man- 
ner in our inquiries into the conduct of Di- 
vine Providence, we ought to take for grant- 
ed, the doctrines of the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, as suggested from his works and 
his word, and look upon it as a fi^iir presump- 
tion that we are not far wrong in our conjec- 
tures, 
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tures, \^hen we sec a course of events in the 
history of the world terminating in the same 
benevolent purposes. And we ought to hesi- 
tate and suspend our judgment upon the view 
of any seemingly contrary appearances^ wait- 
ing the result of farther observations. 

This is strictly analogous to the most ap- 
proved methods of reasoning, and the strictest 
philosophical investigation ; and pursuing an 
Universally allowed maxim in the conduct of 
our understanding in other similar cases. In 
examining even the works of men, if we 
have any reason to suppose uniformity and 
consistency of design in them, we are guided 
in our inquiries into the structure of their 
parts by a view to this consistency, and never 
conclude against that consistency which the 
greater number of appearances suggest to us, 
from the first view of circumstances not easily 
reconcileable with it. 

In like manner, since, in the greatest part 
of the works of God, we see plain marks of 
wise and kind intention, we never think we 
ought to give up our belief of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, because we are not able to 
see how every appearance in nature is recon- 
cileable with them; and if this be our maxim 

in 
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in the investigation of the works of nature^ 
much more ought it to be so in scanning the 
ways of God in the course of his providence ; 
this being a subject in itself much more ob- 
scure, and to which our faculties, for the rea^ 
sons given above, are much more unequal. 
Let an historian, therefore, attend to everjr 
instance of improvement, and a better state 
of things being brought about, by the events 
which are presented to him in history, and 
let him ascribe those events to an intention in 
the Divine Being to bring about that better 
state of things by means of those events; and 
if he cannot see the same benevolent tendency 
in all other appearances, let him remain in 
suspense with regard to them. 

Let the person, then, who would trace the 
conduct of Divine Providence, attend to every 
advantage which the present age enjoys above 
ancient times, and see whether he cannot 
perceive marks of things being in a progress 
towards a state of greater perfection. Let 
him particularly attend to every event which 
contributes to the propagation of religious 
knowledge; and lastly, let him carefully ob- 
serve all the evils *which mankind complain 
of, and consider whether they be not either 

remedies 
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remedies of greater evils, or, supposing the 
general constitution of things unalterable, the 
necessary means of introducing a greater 
degree of happiness than could have been 
brought about by any other means; at Jeast, 
whether they be not, in fact, subservient to a 
state of greater happiness. I shall make a 
few observations upon each of these heads, in 
order to assist you in your farther inquiries 
into this important subject. 

That the state of the world at present, and 
particularly the state of Europe, is vastly pre- 
ferable to what it was in any former period, 
is evident from the very first view of things* 
A thousand circumstances shew how inferior 
the ancients were to tlie modems in religious 
knowledge, in science in general, in govern- 
ment, in laws, both the laws of nations, and 
those of particular states, in arts, in com- 
merce, in the conveniences of life, in man- 
ners, and, in consequence of all these, in 
happiness. Almost all these particulars have 
been demonstrated in the course of these lec- 
tures. I shall, therefore, confine myself, in 
this place, to two particulars, comprehended 
under the general subject of laws and govern- 
ment, in which the superiority of the internal 

constitution 
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constitution of modern states above those of 
the ancients will appear to great advantage, 
and those are, personal security and personal 
liberty. 

Personar security, or a freedom from vio- 
lence and insult, is certainly the most impor- 
tant object of all civil government; and it 
cannot be desirable to live, where that is npt 
firmly established; and a very few instances 
will shew the extreme insecurity of .ancient . 
times in comparison of the modern, and par* 
ticularly the present state of England. 

We may judge of the state of Greece in 
this respect by that passage in a dialogue of 
Xenophon quoted before, in which he hu- 
morously shows the advantages of poverty, 
' and the inconvenience of riches ; and by what 
Tacitus says, that their temples were full of 
debtors and criminals, as churches and mo- 
nasteries used formerly to be in Popish 
countries. 

Rome, and the neighbourhood of it, in the 
most interesting period of its history, viz. in 
the time of Cicero, abounded with robbers. 
Sallust says, that Catiline\s army was much 
augmented by the accession of highwaymen 
about Rome. Cicero observed that had Milo 
VOL. iir F.f way-laid 
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way-laid Clodius by night it might have 
been imagined he had been killed by high- 
waymen, and that the frequency of such ac- 
cidents would have favoured the supposition, 
though he had thirty slaves with him com- 
pletely armed, and accustomed to blood and 
danger. By the law of the twelve tables, 
possession for two years formed a prescription 
for land, and of one year for moveables; an 
evident mark of frequent violences, when 
such a law was necessary to secure a title to 
property. 

Barbarous nations appear to have been in 
no better a situation, in proportion to the pro- 
perty they had. Hirtius says, that in Caesar's 
time every man in Spain was obliged to live 
in a castle, or walled town, for his security. 
There are a thousand evidences of the vio- 
lence and insecurity of the feudal times in all 
parts of Europe. Every retainer to a power- 
ful lord might do whatever he pleased with 
impunity. It was no uncommon thing for a 
parcel of desperate fellows, such as Robin 
Hood and his companions, independently of 
any lord, to live in defiance of all the laws 
and administration in being, without ever 
being brought to punishhient. Nay, such 

bands 
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bands of robbers often acquired a considerable 
degree of reputation. Kings entered into 
treaties with them, and bought their service 
at a considerable price. The armies of Ed- 
ward III. consisted chiefly of such banditti^ 
and they formed the best part of all the ar- 
mies then employed in Europe. In those 
times every person of any estate or property 
lived in a kind of castle ; the moats,, the strong 
enclosures, and the battlements about all old 
country scats, together with many other 
circumstances, show that they were built 
more for security^ than for convenience, or 
pleasure. 

As instances enough were given of the 
wretchedness of those times in the lecture 
upon the feudal system, I shall content my- 
self, in this place, with an extract from Vol- 
taire, showing the state of Italy so late as in 
the sixteenth century, which was a pretty 
just picture of a great part of the rest of Eu- 
rope. " Italy, surrounded by the arts, and 
" in the very bosom of peace, was deficient 
" in respect of general police, and had a long 
" time been infested with public robbers, 
" like ancient Greece in the most barbarous 
** times. Whole troops of armed banditti 

F f 2 " marauded 
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" marauded from one province to another, 

" from the frontiers of Milan to the farther 

" end of the kingdom of Naples, either pur- 

" chasing a protection of the petty princes, 

" or obliging them to wink at their rapmes. 

" The papal see could not clear its dominions 

" of them till the time of Sixtus V. Even 
" after his pontificate they appeared some 

" times. The example of these free-booters 
*^ encouraged private persons to put in prac- 
** tice the shocking custom of assassination, 
" The use of the stiletto was but too com- 
" mon in the towns, while the country was 
" over-run whh banditti. The students of 
" Padua used to knock people on the head, as 
" they were passing under the piazzas which 
" run along each side of the street." 

The greater security of the present times, 
above that of the state of Europe during the 
prevalence of the feudal system, is evident 
from this circumstance. That which we call 
treasure trove, or the discover)*^ of concealed 
money, &c. was in former times a consider- 
able part of the revenues of the lords to 
whom the land belonged ; which shows that 
it had been much the custom to hide things 
of value, for fear of being plundered of them, 

and 
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and that those who hid them had been so 
often obliged to abandon them, .that no body 
knew where they were. At present such a 
source of revenue would never be thought of, 
but every thing that was founds unclaimed 
by any body, would be the property of the 
finder. 

So little was the security of property in the 
feudal times, that men were often gainers by 
divesting themselves of it, and giving it to the 
church, of which they held it in fee. Me- 
thods similaf to this are at this day taken in 
Turkey. 

The history oi fairs furnishes another argu- 
ment for the improved state of Europe. They 
were instituted when travelling was unsafe, 
and all property exposed to plunder. How- 
ever^ needy lords and needy sovereigns con- 
sented that, upon certain terms, traders might 
meet and exchange their commodities, with- 
out the risque of their being seized, and with 
the privilege of going and returning unmo- 
lested. A commerce thus restricted was better 
than no commerce -at all. At present, how- 
ever, jhose great fairs have little advantage, 
except what they derive from custom; and in 
countries perfecdy civilized they are almost 

F f 3 fallen 
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fallen into disuse. Individuals travel with ease 
and safety, and do business' in a manner more 
advantageous to themselves- 

That there is less domestic slavery in the 
world than formerly, is very evident, notwith- 
standing, the late revival of that shocking prac- 
tice in the West Indies. And domestic slavery 
is far more cruel and oppressive than any civij 
subjection whatever; just as it is more griev- 
ous to submit to a petty prince, whose domi- 
nions extend not beyond a single city, than to 
obey a great monarch; the subjects of a petty 
prince, and the slaves of a private person, 
being more immediately under the eye of 
their master. 

The number of slaves in ancient times is 
filmost incredible at this day. Strabo says, 
that ten thousand slaves have been often sold 
in a day for the use of the Romans, only in 
one particular place, viz. Delas in Cilicia. 
Eunus and Athenio gave liberty to sixty thou- 
sand slaves in Sicily, and other immense ar- 
mies were frequently raised out of them. At 
Athens, and all the considerable cities in 
Greece, slaves were generally four tiqies, or 
even in a greater proportion, more numerous 
than the freemen. 

Thp 
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The petty tyrannies into which almost all 
ancient nations in early times wfire divided, 
could differ very little from a large family, in 
which one was master, and the rest slaves. 
Indeed, the universal odium into which every 
name of kingly power fell in Greece and 
Italy, shows the case to have been as it is here 
represented. 

In the feudal times in Europe, in which 
oppressions of all kinds prevailed, this was not 
the least evil; the labouring people and the 
artisans were as much the property of the 
great landholders as the soil itself, and the 
case is nearly the same at this day in Poland. 
That mankind are happier in this respect than 
formerly, and that there is a prospect of the 
farther increase of personal security, and 
personal liberty, in consequence of any course 
of events, and especially those which favour 
the propagation of knowledge in general, and 
of the christian religion in particular, must 
be ascribed to the wisdom and goodness 
of God, who made, and who governs the 
world. 
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LECTURE LXVIlI. 

The gradual Advancement of JReiigious Know^ 
ledge to be attended, to^ particularly in the 
Propagation of Christianity^ and the Circum- 
stances attending the Reformation. Objection 
to the goodness of God frpm the State of War 
Mankind have generally been in. War has 
always borne avety great proportion to Peace. 
Reflections upon the Slain in Battle. How 
far the Calamities of War extend. The 
Benefit accruing to Mankind from their 
Disposition to Hostility. The particular Use 
of War sbo^n in several Cases. Religion^ 
JLiberty, and the Sciences^ have ofien been 
promoted by War, • ^ 

The order of the divine dispensations, or 
the gradual advancement of religious know* 
ledge, and those circumstances in the history 
of the world which have contributed to its 
advancement, are very important objects of 
attention to an historian and divine, but it 
would be departing out of my province to 
dwell upon it in this place. The subject has 

been 
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been excellently treated by the late bishop of 
Carlisle, in his Considerations on the Theory 
of Religion; in which performance he has 
shown, from the state of the world, as collect- 
ed from history, that Christ came in the fulness 

• 

of time^ both when the christian doctrines 
were the most wanted, and when every thing 
was most favourable to their evidence and 
propagation. 

The circumstances of the reformation ought; 
also to be attended to with the same view, 
and it ought to be considered that the benefit 
of the reformation is by no means to be re- . 
garded as confined to the reformed party. 
The reformation was but like a little leaven, 
which leavened the whole lump. The state 
of the catholic church is prodigiously belter 
than it was before the existence of protes- 
tantism. There are fewer abuses in the papal 
constitution than formerly ; and popish princes, 
though they remain attached to the ritts of the 
Romish church, have, in fact, thrown olf all 
subjection to the pope. A similar serMce has 
been done to the church of England by the 
old puritans, and the present dissenters. 

Our greatest difficulty in tracing the con- 
duct of Divine Providence in the government 

of 
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of the world arises from the state of war, in 
which, upon the first reading of historjr^ 
mankind seem to have been almost perpetually 
engaged. 

This is so striking a circumstance to the ge- 
nerality of readers of history, that it has been 
asserted, that history contains nothing but a 
view of the vices and the misery of mankind. 
To me, however, and, I believe, to many 
others, this subject appears in a very dificrent 
light. Times of peace and tranquillity are 
passed over in silence by all historians, and 
for this reason the face of history presents so 
horrid an aspect. But if any person will take 
the trouble to calculate accurately, he will 
probably find, that war has borne no greater 
a proportion to peace than sickness has borne 
to health, in the ordinary course of human 
life. If, therefore, the diseases we are subject 
to (the constitution of our nature considered) 
be upon the whole salutary, or if that con- 
stitution whereby we are exposed to them, 
be the best upon the whole, so that we should 
rather choose to be exposed to them than not, 
no "particular objection will lie to the con- 
duct of Providence on account of the evils of 
war. 

If, 
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If, moreover, we consider that the num- 
bers slain in battle are absolutely inconsider- 
able in comparison of those who die a natural 
death, even in very destructive wars, and that 
the plague, 'the small-pox, and many other 
disorders, do much more execution than the 
sword; and besides, that, with respect to the 
greatest part of those who actually perish in 
war, the course of nature may possibly have 
been but little anticipated; we shall see reason 
to conclude, that, provided posterity be in any 
respect better for the war, the lives lost in it 
were very well lost. Considering what kind 
of persons compose the bulk of our modem 
armies, it may, without any hesitation, be said, 
it is more than probable, that in no other way 
could they have done their Country so much 
service. ' 

In all speculations of this nature, war ought 
to be considered as confined to those who are 
sufferers by it. For certainly, it would be 
very absurd. to consider all the people of Eng- 
land, or France, as in a state of war during 
the period of their late mutual hostilities, when 
the far greater part of them were very incon- 
siderably affected by it, paying only a few 
taxes extraordinary on that account. This 

inconvenience 
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inconvenience (to recur to our former allu- 
sion) is like nothing more than a slight cold^ 
a temporary headach, or such pains as pass 
every day without any attention. 

The nature and necessity of evils in general^ 
I shall not imdertake to discuss, as it belongs 
wholly to another subject. I shall only, in this 
place, consider whether, allowing the necessity 
of human nature being what it is in other 
respects, .the disposition to hostiWly has not^ 
upon the whole, been serviceable to mankind, 
and whether they would not have been in a 
worse situation without that disposition. 

Now it appears to nie, that, in early ages, 
before mankind had acquired a taste for intel- 
lectual pleasures, when they studied nothing 
but the gratification of their lower appetites, 
they would have sunk into a state of such 
gross bestiality, and have abused their bodies 
to such a degree, as would have been almost 
inconsistent with the continuance of the spe- 
cies, had it not been for the salutary alarms of 
war, which roused the activity, and excited 
the ingenuity, of men. 

It is nothing but difficulty that can call 
forth the utmost efforts of our faculties; and, 
without a dread of the greatest impending 

evils, 
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evils, nothing belonging to science, or what- 
ever requires the exertion of our intellectual 
faculties could have been carried on. Many 
of the most useful arts in civil life owe their 
origin to contrivances for defence or oflPence 
in war. " Men's wars and treaties, their mu- 
" tual jealousy, and the establishments which 
*' they devise with a view to each other," says 
Mr. Charlevoix, " constitute more than half 
" the occupations of mankind, and furnish 
" materials for the greatest and most improv- 
" ing exertions."* 

Mankind seem to have required a greater 
spur to ingenuity than merely the prospect of 
providing themselves with the conveniences 
of life, or they would never have procured 
those conveniences. It is not even the bet- 
ter living of the English that can induce the 
Irish to quit his native sluggishness, so long 
as he can live in his own poor way. What 
then could reasonably have been expected of 
mankind, when the greatest part of them were 
habituated to the same way of life? What 
arts, sciences, or improvements of any kind, 
could have been expected from them? It is 
analogous to this, that, in common life, we 

• Voyage to Canada. 

see 
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see the fear of hell operating more powerfully 
upon the sensual part of mankind^ than the 
prospect of all the pleasures of virtue, or the 
hope of heaven. 

With respect to those things with which 
the happiness of mankind, either in a private 
or social capacity, are most closely connected, 
as religion, liberty, and the sciences; it is an 
undeniable fact, that they have been chiefly 
prompted by events which, at first sight, ap- 
peared the most disastrous. 

There is nothing which christians of all 
professions dread more, and more constantly 
pray to be delivered from (and all this justly,) 
than persecution^ though all history informs 
us, that, in general, nothing has been more 
favourable to the spread of the tenets of the 
persecuted party. Persecution inflames the 
zeal of those who are persecuted, and this 
spreads as it were by infection. By dying in 
any cause, a man gives a stronger proof than 
he could in any other way give, of his own 
attachment to it, and his steady faith in its 
principles and importance; a circumstance 
which .operates powerfully on the faith of 
others. Persecution also dispersed the pro- 
fessors of Christianity in primitive times, 

whereby 
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.whereby their doctrines were spread into coun- 
tries whither they would otherwise have hard- 
ly reaphed at all, or not till after a much longer 

time. 

Martyrs, likewise, in the cause of liberty 

have given the firmest establishment to it in 
arty country. This was the case in many of 
the states of Greece. How much did the 
tragical ends of Lucretia and Virginia operate 
towards the liberty of Rome? Numberless 
friends to the same glorious cause were made 
in Holland by the death of the prince of 
Orange, who died fighting for it, and in Eng- 
land by that of the famous Algernon Sydney, 
who equally died a martyr to it, though under 
the pretence of law. 

There is another view in which we may 
see the benefit indirectly resulting from the 
wars in which bigoted princes have been en- 
gaged, as they have prevented their employ- 
ing all their power to the extirpation of what 
they thought to be heresy; and by this means 
the propagation of truth has been greatly fa- 
voured. The bishop of Osma, confessor to 
Charles V. advised him to behave with gene- 
rosity to his prisoner Francis I. as the only 
means of stopping the progress of the Turks, 

and 
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and extinguishing the Lutheran heresy, which, 
he said increased every day, and would in- 
crease more, if their differences continued, but 
might easily be destroyed if the pr'mces were 
united among themselves.* His brother Fer- 
dinand was obliged to defer his persecuting 
measures by his wars with the Turks. And, 
to mention one instance .more, Henry IL of 
France acknowledged to the prince of Orange, 
that, after the peace concluded between him 
and Philip it. of Spain, it was the design of that 
king to extinguish the smallest spark of here- 
sy in the low countries, and to join his arms to 
those of France, to attack the new sectaries 
with their joint forces t- How these projects 
were providentially defeated, the history of the 
succeeding times will show. 

Though the sciences seem to be utterly 
repugnant to war, and, in general, certainly 
suffer by it, the cause of learning hath often 
been remaiirkably served by it. Learned men 
flee from the seat of war, and thereby their 
knowledge becomes dispersed into countries 
into which they would never have been-in- 

* Beauso*jre*s Histoire de la Reformation} vol. in- p. 146. 
t Thuani Hist. Lib. 22. 

. duced 
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duced to carry it, by any motive whatever* 
This happened at the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, when the learned n>en, 
who had no favour shown them by their new 
masters, fled into Italy, and established schools, 
in which they taught their own literature for 
a subsistence. Barbarous nations generally 
gain arts, sciences, religion, and a better form 
of government, on being conqxiered by a 
civilized nation, and they have likewise often 
acquired them by conquering the nation which 
was possessed of them; instances of which will 
appear in the subsequent observations on the 
effects of conquest^ which is generally consi- 
dered as the last and the worst evil that can 
be suffered by war. 



?'. 
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LECTURE LXIX. 

Beneficial effects of Conquests: made wUb tie 

most Ease where tbey arc the most wanted. 

Benejits accruing to barbarous Nations from 

conquering cvoUized ones^ or from being con* 

qutred by tbem. The f florid a Gainer by the 

JRoman cofiquestSy exemplified in senyerai CQun^ 

tries. Examples of Men doing more Good ijy 

their Deaths than by their Lives. Advan* 

tages resulting from the Feudal fFars^ and 

from the Abuses of Popery. Moral Maxims 

of Conduct deduced from our Observation if 

the Divine Being producing Good by Means 
of Evil. 

The effects of donquest have oft^n been 
remarkably happy, and not less so to the 
conquered than the conquering people. It 
doth not appear, from the history of the early 
ages of the world, that commerce alone (if 
the industry of men could have been so far 
roused as to enable them to carry it on with- 
out war) would have promoted such sin inter- 
course between different nations, and have 

brought 
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brought them go far acquainted with one an- 
other, as was requisite for curing their mutual 
prejudices, for improving their genius and 
tempers, and thereby laying a foundation for 
a sufficiently extensive benevolence. 

History informs us, that it was war, and 
Wat" only, which, making it impossible for 
the Edomites, and other inhabitants of Pales- 
tine to stay at home, forced them to seek set- 
tlements on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
and promoted the intercourse of that part of 
the world with Greece ; the consequence of 
which was, the amazing improvement of that 
country, and its making a figure which will^ 
to the end of the world, attract the admiration 
of mankind- 
Conquests have, in general, been made 
with the most ease, when the government of 
the conquered people was grown very cor- 
rupt, and a change of masters was necessary 
for the good of the country. This was re- 
markably the case of the Greek empire. The 
several provinces of it were oppressed with 
excessive taxes, which made them glad to fake 
shelter, as it were, from greater evils under 
the government of the Saracens and Turks, 

who 
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who had not the luxury, or the wants, of 
their former masters. 

We see the benefit accruing to a barbarous 
nation from their conquest of a civilized one, 
in the conquests which the Saracens made 
upon the provinces of the Greek empire, 
whereby they came into possession of thei» 
sciences; in the conquest of Persia, and the 
seat of the Saracen empire, by the Tartars; 
who immediately adopted the religion, and 
soon became enamoured of the sciences, of 
the people they had conquered. And no na- 
tion ever subdued the Chinese, without con- 
forming to their wise laws, customs, and 
manners, in every respect. The conquest of 
Greece by the Romans extended the know- 
ledge of the Grecian arts, and made the Ro- 
mans learned and polite ; and their conquests 
of other nations contributed to civilize them 
as much. 

There was not perhaps a country conquered 

by the Romans, but may be clearly shown to 

have been a considerable gainer by its sub* 

jection, and by being incorporated into that 

vast and wonderfully compacted system. AU 

Europe was in a most disordered uncivilized 

state 
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State before the Roman conquests; nor doth 
it appear that any other more expeditious, or 
more effectual, method could have been found 
to civilize them. 

Gaul manifestly found its account in being 
conquered by the Romans. Before that event, 
^ere were no arts or commerce in Gaul, 
except at Marseilles, a colony of Greeks ; but 
afterwards, Aries, Autun, Lyons, and Triers, 
became flourishing cities. They peaceably 
enjoyed their municipal laws, in subordina- 
tion to the regulations of the Romans, and 
they were animated by a very extensive com- 
merce. The like was the case with Britain, 
Spain, and all the northern nations conquered 
by the Romans. 

Polybius supposes that Greece became more 
populous and flourishing after the establishing 
of the Roman empire in that country. Syria 
was certainly never so happy as under the 
Romans; and Strabo praises the superior po- 
licy of the Romans with regard to the finances 
of Egypt, above that of their former monarchs ; 
and no part of administration is so essential 
to the happiness of a people. 

. The 
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The easy communication which the unifor* 
mity of government established through that 
va$t empire, favoured the propagation of the 
gospel through all the countries of which it 
consisted. And, to conclude, there may per-' 
haps be something in what an ingenious au-* 
thor has advanced, that large empires extend 
the genius of mankind. 1 suppose he meail» 
by suggesting great projects ; in many respects, 
giving a greater scope to the facu\ties of men^s 
minds, and supplying a great object to the 
imagination. And there is certainly more of 
grandeur, and what we may call th« sublime, 
in the Roman history, than the Grecian, not* 
withstanding, in almost every other respect, 
the latter be the more agreeable object. 

It justly, shocks our humanity to read of 
thousands of brave men being cut off in the 
field of battle, and to go over in our imagi- 
nation all the desolation and distress of every 
kind which war spreads through a country; 
but we ought to consider, what a foundation 
for future and general happiness those tempo- 
rary evils may, for any thing we know to the 
contrary, be laying. We cannot, indeed, al- 
ways see the particular advantages accruing 

to 
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to a country from those shocks that are given 
to it; but, in some cases, as in those'men- 
tioned above, it requires no great penetration 
to perceive them pretty distinctly. 

To mention a recent and striking instance 
of this kind, but of a more private nature. 
Can we conceive it possible that Jean Calas of 
Thoulousc could have done a tenth part of the 
service to his country by his life, which it it 
probable he has done by his death, in the ab- 
horrence of bigotry, which his unjust and 
tragical end has raised in a great.part of that 
nation, and in affording a subject for a book 
which is likely to be of so much service to the 
cause of religious liberty as that of Voltaire's 
upon toleration, and other writings of a simi- 
lar tendency ? I shall now return to examples 
of a more general nature. 

It has been observed before, that the con-* 
stant wars of the feudal princes laid a founda- 
tion for the civil liberty we now enjoy, by 
obliging those princes to grant the people great 
privileges, in return for the supplies necessary 
for carrying on their wars. And thus evils 
of all kinds, in this and many other cases, have 
b^en seen, under the govertimcnt of God, to 

have 
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have been the occasion of greater happiness 
than could, in the common course of things, 
have taken place without them. 

The intolerable abuses of popery were the 
means of exciting (uch an attention to the 
subject of those abuses, as brought on a quick- 
er and more extensive spread of religious 
knowledge than would, probably, have taken 
place without those abuses. Had not two or 
three of the popes immediately before the 
reformation, and particularly Alexander VI, 
been so abominably wicked ; had not JuliuslEI. 
been ambitious ; had not Leo X. been profuse 
and extortionate ; had not the abuse of indul- 
gences been so shameless, Europe might have 
been but little improved in religious know- 
ledge, notwithstanding the revival of letters, 
and the invention of printing. 

Popery, during the prevalence of it, was 
attended with several accidental advantages. 
The monks were fond of desert places, which 
occasioned the cultivation of many of them, 
by drawing a concourse of people after them; 
so that many flourishing towns were built, in 
places where we should least of all expect 

them. 
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them. A remarkable example of this is Ha- 
lifax in Yorkshire. 

Popery connected the several parts of Eu- 
rope, which was in danger of being disjoined 
by the dismembering of the Roman empire. 
The superstition of that system provided an 
asylum for the remains of learning in those 
barbarous ages, and by loosening men's at- 
tachment to the Grecian sects of philosophy, 
broke the progress of authority in matters of 
science; thereby leaving men at liberty to 
follow their own genius, without depriving 
them of any benefit they could receive from 
the labours of those who had gone before 

them. 

There was hardly any event in history so 
calamitous to Europe in general as the Cru- 
sadesj and besides the numbers who lost their 
lives in those mad expeditions, they brought 
back the leprosy, which destroyed, and made 
wretched, greater numbers at home. But it 
should be considered that it was a great means 
of establishing the liberties of the lower orders 
of men, dispersing the wealth, and breaking 
the power of the great barons, of bringing 
Europe acquainted with the eastern world, 

H h and 
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I 

and of introductag much useful k]K>wlefige9 
in which this part of the world was Uien 
greatly deficient. 

UpoQ the whole^ so evident 4^%ie tendemsy 
of the most disastrous events wliich disfigure 
the face of history, i^om f>ur fir^t i»okmg on 
it, to hnng about the most happy and destneabht 
slate of things, and so superlatively efiicaciQU:S 
is thfsir ppejrauoa.fgr this piirpose (or at least 
^o close is the connexion they have with wliat 
appears, even to us, to l>e the best part of ifhe 
consutution of things) that the more we 5tudy 
the works of Providence, as well as those of 
nature, the more reason shall we see to be sa^ 
tisfied with, and to rejoice in, all the fair con^ 
elusions we can draw from them. The more 
we study history in this view, the more the* 
roughly shall we be satisfied with our aituation 
and connexions! the more will our gratitude 
to the wise and kind author of the universe 
be in^amed, and the more desirou-s shall we be 
to promote, by our conduct, and by methtpids 
of operation, of which we are able to judge, 
that end, which we perceive the Divine Being 
is pursuing, though by methods of operation 
of which we are nut always competentjju^ges, 

and 
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and which, therefore, we ought not to attempt 
to imitate. 

Let die plaip duties of morality be our rule 
of life- We see and experience their happy 
effects. But let us acquiesce in the Divine 
conduct, when we see him producing the same 
good and glorious ends, by means which are 
apt at first to alarm our narrow apprehensions, 
on account of their seeming to have a con* 
Jrary tendency. 



THE END. 
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